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CHATTANOOGA, AND HOW WE HELD IT. 


CHATTANOOGA VALLEY, FROM LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, 


ye of the most beautiful localities in the 
4 Southwest to which the late war lent new 
interest are still known by the Indian names 
given them by the three principal tribes of 
Cherokees, Creeks, and Chickasaws, which in- 
habited the southern country immediately east 
of the Mississippi River. In Alabama and Geor- 


gia, the origina! homes of the Creeks and Chero- | 


kees, many of these names are most musical in 
sound and poetical in significance, in spite of a 
certain degree of corruption to which they have 
been subjected in transmission to us through 


the legends of the early settlers and pioneers of | 


our race. Thus Jackson's first battle-field on 
the Tallassie-Hatchie has been called Tallassee, 
and the full title has been given as a compound 
name to another and totally distinct stream 


call Emuckfaw by the more practical name whicl 
the Creek title is supposed to signify, ‘* Horse 
Shoe Bend.” We have conquered the “ Holy 
Ground” of the Creek Indians (the peninsula 
formed by the junction of the Coosa and Talla 
poosa rivers), and have lost the Indian title inou 
haste and anxiety to call it “ Hickory Ground,’ 
after its conqueror, ‘‘ Old Hickory.” We have 
conquered and reconquered the Chattahatchie— 
the ‘* Crows Creek” of the Cherokees—and have 
called it Chattahooche, which signifies nothing. 
Some of the other Cherokee names have been 
Allatoona, ‘‘ Mountain-Top,” 
has been spared; and in telling how, during a 


more fortunate. 


| battle there, General John M. Corse signaled 


fifty miles distant from the field of battle; and | 
to make matters worse, some map-maker, igno- | 


rant that Hatchie signifies ‘‘ creek 
has called it ‘‘ Tallassee-Hatchie Creek.” 


or “run,” 


We 


from that height over the heads of the enemy 
to Sherman, on the top of Kenesaw, thirty miles 
away, that though wounded he remained un 
conquered, the historians have preserved the 
cgrrect orthography. 

Oostanaula has not fared so well, and has 
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been doubly corrupted, in orthography and ap- 
plication. ‘The proper orthography is #sta- 
naula, signifying the ‘‘ Place of Overtaking,” 
and was originally applied to an Indian town 
which, in the first part of the year 1793, stood 
where Rome, Georgia, stvod in the first part of 
the year 1864. In the first-named year Gen- 
eral Servier, of East Tennessee, “‘ overtook” at 
this place a force of Indians under their chief, 
‘“* King-Fisher,” whom he had been pursuing, and 
burned their town of Estanaula. The name 
was subsequently misapplied to a river, and 
became corrupted into ‘‘ Oostanaula.” Gen- 
eral Sherman, however, retained for it its signi- 
ficance. In May, 1864, he ‘‘ overtook” the re- 


treating Confederates under Joe Johnston on the | 


banks of this stream, and subsequently burned 
a good portion of the city of ‘‘Rome,” which 
had arisen from the ashes of the Indian town 
of Estanaula, and which has, I believe, since 
arisen out of its own. 

Chickamauga has nothing to complain of. 
Its new possessors have not only preserved its 
orthography correctly, but have added to its 
significance, and made it indeed the ‘‘ River of 
Death.” 


The name of the last great chief of the Chero- | 


kee nation, John Ross, is preserved in con- 
nection with the town of “ Rossville” and the 
battles fought there; and his ancient house 
still stands as the centre of the village, while 
** Ross’s Spring” still flows with undiminished 
force though three great armies have slaked 
their thirst at it. And though the many half- 
breed Cherokees who remain in the vicinity do 
not recall the Indian name of ‘‘ Lookout Mount- 
ain,” they will insist on telling you that we have 
retained in that title the significance of the orig- 


inal; though how they know the one and not | 


the other is a mystery to every one who believes 
that the half-breeds are a strictly truthful race. 

The orthography and significance of Chatta- 
nooga have also been preserved. 
woodsmen of Tennessee habitually call the val- 
ley of Chattanooga a ‘cove ;” the military en- 
gineers describe it as a “ gorge;” Rosecrans 
officially calls it a “pass.” The Cherokee In- 
dian with less practical but more poetical imag- 


ination has described it by chatta—* crow”— | 


and nooga—* nest.”” Grant, Thomas, Hooker, 
and Sherman have, with proper poetic license 
and patriotism, translated chatta into ‘ eagle,” 
and have made the town and valley in reality 
the “ Nest of the Eagle.” 

It is a great pity that we know so little that 
is reliable of the early history of this country. 
Chattanooga Valley was a favorite haunt of the 
Cherokee Indians as late as 1838; and it was 
only after a vigorous enforcement by arms that 
they were then compelled to obey the stipula- 
tions of their treaty, and, leaving their country 
to the whites, emigrate beyond the Mississippi. 
They were a numerous and powerful tribe, ec- 
cupying up to 1837 the entire northwestern part 
of “Georgia, which has ever since been known 
as ‘*Cherokee Georgia,” and the ‘“ Cherokee 
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Gold Region.” Neither the half-breeds, the fy|]- 
blooded Cherokees, nor the early white settlers 
appear to have had any high regard for the 
preservation of either facts or legends concern- 
ing the tribe. When John Howard Payne, the 
author of ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” made a tour 
through the Cherokee nation and collected its 
history and legends, a company of the Georgia 
militia arrested him and sent him to the Goy 
ernor. A Colonel William N 
manding the Georgia Guards, 
the prisoner represented to the Governor that 
Payne’s papers of legendary lore were of a high 
ly treasonable character ; and though the Goy- 
| ernor discharged Payne, and the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly censured Colonel Bishop, poor 
Payne lost his papers, the Cherokees lost a 
champion, and we lost valuable records of the 
early settlement of the country. Still later 
(1831) the Governor of Georgia, Wilson Lump- 
| kin, arrested and imprisoned for four years at 
hard labor two of the missionaries to the Chero- 
kees, Reverend Doctors 8S. A. Worcester and 
Elizur Butler, on charges of ‘illegal residence” 
|among the Indians and of “ giving them im- 
| proper information.” This opposition to the 
spread of information among the Cherokees 
| seems to have become a chronic passion with 
the Georgians. From 1820 to 1835 they warred 
| with the Cherokees to prevent the spread of 
| knowledge among them; from 1861 to 1865 
| they warred with the United States with some- 
| thing of the same purpose with regard to the 
| education of the ‘‘poor whites” and negroes, 
| The suppression of free schools and the spread 
| of knowledge may have been a minor consider- 
ation, yet it was nevertheless a part and parcel 
| of the cause for which the rebels fought. 

When I first visited Chattanooga — at the 
time the siege began in 1863—I found one who 
was fortunately able to supply a few of the Jost 
legends of the tribe, besides a great many facts 
regarding the settlement of Chattanooga Val- 
| ley, which are much more to my present pur- 
pose. This friend in need was a half-breed, 
familiarly known as Jim Wilson, but who de- 
lighted in the title of ‘‘ Hanging Bird ;” by 
which name the Cherokees had dignified him, 
in commemoration of his virtues as a gymnast. 
He was a man of sixty, tall, thin, active, and 
wiry, and possessed of much natural common- 
sense, to which his long and varied experience 
with men had added a matured judgment. He 
was not only far superior to the generality of 
|the half-breeds, but also to the full-blooded 
| whites of the valley. He had the smattering 
of a good common education, obtained from the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, who at one time 
had their schools on Mission Ridge; could read 
and write, though his English orthography would 
doubtless have better satisfied the Phoenicians 
and their modern imitators, the Phonograph- 
ers, than Worcester or Webster. Wilson claim- 
ed, inc -ed, to have aided John Ridge, whom he 
described as an old half-breed chief and a rival 
(of John Ross and the elder Boudinot, in the 


. Bishop, com- 
in forwarding 
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° 
“HANGING BIRD” OF THE CHEROKEFS. 


formation of the Cherokee alphabet, and the 
construction of the Cherokee written language. 
This tongue Hanging Bird spoke fluently, and, 
as pronounced by him, it abounded in vowels 
and gutturals with but few labials. The writ- 
ten language was not arranged until 1824, by 
which time the tribe had lost nearly all its pu- 
rity of blood; and the original 7sa/akee, as the 
Cherokee tongue was once called, had, in a 
great measure, been dropped for the impure 
English of the backwoodsman. Wilson was | 
held in great esteem by the Union men of 
Chattanooga; he was the constant companion 
of Mr, Crutchfield, the leading Unionist of the 
place; and it was generally understood that these 
two had furnished Rosecrans with a great dea! 
of valuable information regarding Bragg’s army 
and the defenses of the town anterior to its 
capture in September, 1863. Wilson, too, had 
been a guide in the mountains of Middle and 
East Tennessee, and it was egtimated by the 
Provost Marshal of the army that he had led not 





less than five hundred deserters from Bragg’s |" 


army through the mountains to our lines. 

Of the very early history of Chattanooga | 
Valley “the Hanging Bird” stated that the | 
tribe had as late as 1793 four settlements or 
towns in the valley, known as Chickamauga, 
Lookout, the Missions, and Chattanooga. The 
Chickamauga town was built at the morth of 
Chickamauga River, and was about a mile in | 
length, filling up the whole point of the penin- | 


sula formed by the Chickamauga and Tennes- 
see rivers, The town was composed of large 
wigwams, or log-huts, which as early as 1780 
the Cherokees built in imitation of the whites, 
who had then settled in Frankland, as East 
Tennessee was originally called. These huts 
somewhat resemble: the log-huts in common 
use in the South and West at the present time; 
but were not so large, and presented more the 
appearance of the winter-quarters or huts of 
our late armies. This town was destroyed by 
Governor John Sevier of Frankland in 1793. 
Lookout Town was located south of Lookout 
Creek and at the eastern base of the mountain, 
and was built by the survivors of the Chicka- 
mauga massacre. It ceased to exist when the 
more important town of Chattanooga began to 
be the principal port of the Cherokee nation, 


| though traces of the Indian huts were still visi- 


ble in 1863, the town then being a suburb of 
Chattanooga and known as ‘‘ Buzzard Roost”— 
a decidedly descriptive if not euphonious title. 
The Mission Town of the Indians is now known 
as Rossville. In 1800 it consisted of a large 
log-house, then as now known as John Ross’s 
House, and a number of huts built under its 
protecting presence by the Roman Catholic 
missionary priests, who early penetrated from 
Southern or Spanish Georgia and Florida to 
the Cherokee country. These priests here es- 
tablished their schools, which were called “the 
Missions,” and which name has since been given 
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JOUN ROSS'S HOUSE. 


to the ridge of hills sometimes called Missionary, 
but more generally known as Mission, Ridge. 
The Roman Catholic form of religion is the 
most prevalent to this day among the inhabit- 
ants of Chattanooga Valley, who have at Chat- 
tanooga a neat though not large cathedral. 
When Rosecran:, who is a devout Catholic, oc- 
cupied Chattanooga (September 10, 1863), he 
repaired, before going to any other more gen- 
erally interesting point, to the cathedral to hear 
a mass celebrated by Bishop Purcell of Cincin- 
nati. The Mission Town, or Rossville, was the 
residence of John Ross, who for many years 
was Chief of the Cherokee nation. 
House is still standing, a relic and landmark 
of the country, and is about all that is left of 
Rossville. The attraction which induced the 
Indian Chief to make this his head-quarters 
was an unfailing spring of water of the finest 
character. Polk’s of Bragg’s army, 
Granger's corps of Rosecrans’s army, Logan’s 
corps of Sherman’s army, and various other de- | 
tachments of troops, have at different times made 
this spring the centre of their camps; while 
Ross's House has been used as the head-quar- | 
ters of various Generals, and as a hospital in | 
two great battles. The Union forces under 
Roseerans occupied it as a hospital during the | 
battle of Chickamauga, abandoning it to the 
enemy when the siege of Chattanooga began. 
The Confederates under Bragg occupied it for | 
the same purpose during the battles of Chatta- | 
nooga, when it was captured by General Hook- 
er. Ross’s House is said to be nearly one hun- | 
dred years old; but this admits of some doubt, | 
though its peculiar style of architecture and | 
general appearance show that it is much the | 
oldest building in the valley. Chattanooga is | 
known to have existed as an Indian town as| 


Ross’s | 


| 


corps 


| ly estimated or described. 


| early as 1830, and was even then of considera 


ble importance. At that date a considerable 
amount of commerce was carried on in various 
articles of clothing, guns, trinkets, etc., between 
the white settlements in East Tennessee and 
the Cherokee nation. Chattanooga was th: 
principal Indian “port of entry” for the nu 
merous barges, canoes, flat-boats, ete., whic! 
From thi 
fact the town was sometimes called by thi 
whites ‘‘Ross’s Landing ;” but fortunately th 
more poetical name of Chattanooga prevailed, 
or the country might have had its sensibilities 
shocked by having the great battles at Chatta 
nooga recorded, like that of Shiloh or Pitts- 
burg Landing, under a disgustingly unromantic 
and inappropriate name. ‘‘ Hanging Bird 
describes the town as it existed in 1838, wher 
the United States and the 
Cherokees emigrated to Arkansas, as by no 
means imposing in appearance, the buildings 
being principally small wigwams, only a few log 
cabins existing. 

Chattanooga was taken by the United States 
army under General William §S. Rosecrans. 
The series of strategic operations which result 


plied up and down the Tennessee. 


it was ceded to 


| ed in this bloodless and important victory wert 


brilliantly planged and skillfully executed in the 
face of natural difficulties and dangers not easi- 
No other of the 
armies of the Union operated, during the entire 
war, in so mountainous a country, or against 
such serious natural obstacles and barriers; and 
as far as the purely strategical operations aré 
concerned Rosecrans undeniably deserves great 
credit. The fatal errors which he made, and 
which eventuated in the defeat of his army at 
Chickamanga and the subsequent siege at Chat- 
tanooga, were committed after the successful 
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ssue of the marches. Rosecrans allowed his 
‘vaulting ambition to o’erleap itself,” and in 
his nervous excitement over his success in cap 
turing the rebel strong-hold pushed forward 
without a plan in the effort to destroy the reb 
l army instead of securing what he had gained. 

The camp tign was begun on August 16, 1863, 
ifter careful preparation for the march. 
crans’s scouts and spies had thoroughly informed 
him of the nature of the country, and his army 
vas what the commander called ‘‘ stripped to 
The ** Sibley tents” were thrown 


Rose 


he waist.” 
way for shelter tents, and each man was re 


juired to carry one of these latter on his back | 
is part of his knapsack: pack mules were sub 
stituted as far as possible for wagons; each 
yagon absolutely necessary was furnished with 
n extra wheel as are artillery caissons; each | 
ittery of guns was accompanied by an extra set 
1x team of fresh horses; and all the impedimenta 
f soldiers and trains, such as were not in the 
ourse of nature or the stubborn nature of the 
I am bound to admit 
that, in spite of all precautions, obstacles of these 


| 
| 
| 


inimals, were removed. 
| 
sorts were daily encountered. I remember one | 
morning encountering 
General Wood at the 
icad of his column, 
ascending the 
Cumberland Mount- 
ains, engaged with his 


while 


own hands, and assist- 
ed by his staff and or- 
ies, in building a 


lerl 
bridge across a small 
hasm in the road 
caused by a singl 
iight’s rain and the 
falling away of a large 
stone. Very frequent- 
ly perpendicular as- 
would be en- 
which 


cents 
countered, up 
the trains had literal- 
ly to be carried in frag- 
The 
roads were " 
and _precipi- 
tous, wagons could not 
pass each other, and 


ments. mount- 


ain 
narrow 


very 


necessarily when one 
stopped entire 
trains for miles in the 
rear had to be halt- 
ed. I have seen the 
leading mule of a 
train, frightened at 
the dead 
a former companion, 
start back, refuse to 
proceed, lie down in 
the road, and in his 
stubbornness submit 
hour’s lashing 
from practiced whips 
before he could be 


was 


carcass of 


to an 


| of freque nt occurrence ; 


persuaded to proceed—all the while the trains in 
the rear necessarily dammed, and the teamsters 
unnecessarily damning. As the roads for miles 
were strewn with dead bodies these scenes were 
and an enterprising re- 
porter, with alittle perseverance, could have easi- 
ly collected a vocabulary of teamsters’, not sol- 
diers’, oaths unparalleled for force and originali- 
y—* good mouth-filling oaths,” that would have 
satisfied even the importunings of Harry Hotspur 
should 


It was the teamsters of the 


when demanding of his wife that she 
swear “‘ like a lady.” 
army who chiefly gave it its reputation for pro 
fanity: they seemed to be entirely of Hudibra 
mind, and believed that 
“He that imposes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for con 


nience lakes it 


The lines of this march ran through some 


of the roughest country in America. General 
Rosecrans was very anxious that the people at 
home should understand the natural difticulties 
in his way ; and, as I was standing near him one 
evening at the entrance to his quarters at Ste- 
venson, Alabama, he remarked to me that the 


correspondents (of whom I was one) could do 
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the army a service by euplaining the nature of 
the obstacles which lay before it. 

‘*Napoleon’s passage of the Alps,” he said, 
‘““was not more difficult. He had a higher 
mountain range to cross, it is true, but he had 
only one, while we have to cross three distinct 
and separate ranges, the last of which is as dif- 
ficult of ascent as any part of the Alps. Na- 
poleon had no rivers to cross: we have the wide 
and rapid Tennessee; he had good Macadam- 
ized roads, almost as ancient as the Alps them- 
selves; we have to build our roads as we go. 
And when he had crossed the Alps Napoleon 
had a wide, rich valley route to Rome. When 
we shall have passed Lookout Mountain our 
route to Rome will be through as rugged and 





broken and barren mountains as these we have | 


just passed.” 

In those days the ‘‘ correspondents’ fever’’— 
as General James S. Negley once called the 
eternal itching for news which characterized 
the *“‘ gentlemen of the Press” who followed the 
armies—was upon me, and I am afraid that I 
laid greater stress on this plain intimation of 
the destination of the army (Rome, Georgia) 
than I did on the rest of Rosecrans’s speech. 

The great fault of this admirable march was 
that it was made by divergent routes; but this 
was unavoidable. The nature of the country 


left Rosecrans no other alternative; and when 
he had passed his chief mountain barrier, Look- 
out, his three corps were separated by at least 
twenty-five miles between each, the two wings 
were at least fifty-five miles apart, and a great 


mountain range lay between them. It was 
at this time, with his army thus separated, 


that Rosecrans, flushed with success, nervous | 


with the ambition to destroy the (as he sup- 
posed) flying rebels, made his great mistake of 
pushing forward on the same divergent lines, 
and, instead of concentrating, still further sep- 
arating his corps. 
arate them, that, when General Thomas, on per- 
ceiving the error of his chief, assumed, in his 


temporary absence at Chattanooga, the respons- | 
ibility of ordering the concentration of the | 


army, it was too late. Bragg and Longstreet 
struck and nearly overwhelmed the army of 
Rosecraus at Chickamauga before it could be 


fairly got together; General Thomas merely | 


managed, by the superhuman efforts of his men 


and his own superior skill and generalship, to cov- | 
er the disastrous retreat to Chattanooga. This re- | 


tirement occurred on September 20, 1863; Bragg 
immediately followed ; and then began the siege 
which I am attempting to describe. The siege, 
like the march of Chattanoora, was a novelty in 
our war—the only operations of their kind which | 
occurred. The siege of Chattanooga was the | 
only one which any one of the Union armies 
suffered or sustained. It is a singular fact, | 
worthy of mention just here, that the troops of 
the Unien never abandoned a siege once begun, | 
nor surrendered a position regularly besieged ; 
and that, on the contrary, the rebels never car- 
ried a position regularly invested, and were 


So far, indeed, did he sep- 
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|compelled to surrender all those fortresses in 
| which they were besieged. The Union atmies 
invested and finally captured Yorktown, Fort 
Donelson, Corinth, Vicksburg, Island No. 10, 
Port Hudson, Petersburg, Atlanta, Mobile, S 
vannah, Charleston, Fort Fisher, Wilmington, 
antl many other points of lesser importance and 
held by mere detachments, not, like those men- 
tioned, garrisoned by entire armies. The reb- 
els besieged Nashville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
and other minor positions held by fragments of 
armies and failed in all. They came nearest to 
success at Chattanooga. 

When the defeated Rosecrans had entered 
the town which he had thus captured, and in 
which he anticipated that he was to become 
beleaguered, he rode hastily to the slight emi- 
| nence on which Fort Wood now stands, and, with 
the eye of an engineer, looked up at the valley, 

‘‘Up at it” is the proper term, although applied 
to a valley; for as one gazes from this eleva 
tion, which commands the town and is the key 
of the position, the valley, a mile or two south- 
ward, is above the level of the stand-point, and 
continues to rise ai a rapid grade until it comes 
| to be on a level with, in fact a part of, the 
mountain, and narrows into nothing as Mission 
and Lookout ridges meet. It is at all parts a 
narrow valley, not more than a mile and a half 
in width at the widest point, and is only about 
ten miles in length. The soil is very rich, be- 
ing aniually renewed by the “* washings” of the 
mountains on either side, and is black as the 
famous soil of the Western prairies. i have 
seen our soldiers, digging on the works during 
the siege, fill their former blacking-boxes with 
the black mud, and express the packages home, 
possibly as samples of the soil for which they 
were fighting, but most probably as a quiet prac- 
| tical joke on “the loved ones at home,” Chat- 
tanooga Valley is not an isolated one in this re- 
spect of richness; it is but one of hundreds of 
similarly rich nooks in East Tennessee—a coun 
try generally, but very erroneously, supposed to 
be as barren as it is mountainous. It is really 
one of the most productive districts in the South; 
}and nowhere did the army find more plentiful 
supplies or better filled granaries than in Eas: 
Tennessee. When Rosecrans came into pos- 
session of it the valley was found to be one im 
|mense corn-field, in which the quarter-masters 
reveled for a fortnight with their characteristic 
delight. Bragg, in evacuating town and valley 
in order to fight Rosecrans at Chickamauga, 
| felt so confident of defeating him, perhaps de- 
| stroying him and reoccupying both town and 
| valley, that he destroyed nothing. Had it not 
been for the stubbornness of Thomas at Chick- 
amauga Bragg would have succeeded in this 
| well-laid plan that finally went awry. The val- 
| ley boasts but one stream—narrow, shallow, and 
noisy—which is called Chattanooga Creek. It 
| rises where the two ranges of mountains, Look- 
| out and Mission ridges, meet, runs rapidly north- 
ward until within less than a mile of the town, 
when, suddenly encountering a number of iso- 
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lated, and, though small, yet commanding hills, | 


it is turned abruptly to the left-about, and run- 
ning through a narrow gorge empties into the 
Tennessee at the foot of Lookout Mountain, 
These hills, which change the course of the 
stream, look insignificant beside their grander 
neighbors; yet they are the natural defenses 
of Chattanooga, for it is among them that the 
town lies, or, more properly, looking at it with 
the poetic imagination of the Cherokees, it is 
here that the town nestles. 

When the siege began Chattanooga had hard- 
ly begun its existence as a civilized city. It 
was neither of the most imposing character nor 
handsome appearance. Located half on the 
mole hills before indicated, and half in the lit- 
tle gorges between them, it lay almost hidden 
from view, unless one looked down upon it 
from the more prominent hills which surround 
it. Not more than a dozen dwellings were 
built with any pretensions to elegance or mag- 
nitude. On Cameron Hill, or Bell Mountain, 
as the sugar-loaf hill which rises in the western 
part of the town is called, and on two or three 
other hills less prominent, were large residences 
which soon fell before the inexorable necessi- 
ties of the engineers, and gave place to huge 
bastions and imposing lunettes. For the most 
part the houses, except on the principal or 
rather the only business street, were frames 
constructed on a cheap and diminutive scale. 
Each house was generally the centre of a green- 
sward of a quarter or half an acre. The por- 
tion in front of the house served as a flower- 
garden, while the rear plat was devoted to 
vegetables; each resident of the town thus be- 
coming in a measure his own gardener and 
fruiterer. This system resulted in scattering 
the town over every part of the valley and giv- 
ing it a generally “loose appearance.” 

If there was little of beauty or elegance in 
the place when our troops retreated into it from 
Chickamauga, there was a great deal, less a 
fortnight subsequently. Like many another 
Southern town Chattanooga grew suddenly old; 
one might say it turned gray during the brief 
but dark night of the siege. General Saint 
Clair Morton, the chief of Rosecrans’s engi- 
neers, had no mercy; he had no idea of econ- 
omy either, As one of his fellow-officers once 
said of him, ‘‘if Morton needed a certain quan- 
tity of earth for a fort, the fact that it was a 
gold mine would make no difference to him; 
he would only say, ‘Gold dust will resist artil- 
lery—it will do.’” So laying out his line of 
works Morton budged from his course not an 
inch to spare the town. Residences were turn- 
ed into block-houses ; black bastions sprang up 
in former vineyards; rifle-pits were run through 
the grave-yards ; and soon a long line of works 
stretched from the river above to the river be- 
low the city, bending crescent-like around it, 
as if it were a huge bow of iron, and rendering 
it impregnable. For a fortnight the whole 
army worked on the fortifications, and it be- 
came literally a walled city. 


Not alone from the fact that it was shut in 
by the mud walls: of these impregnable fortifica- 
tions was the town an intrenched camp, and 
the engineers alone did not despoil Chattanoo- 
ga of its small modicum of beauty. The win- 
ter-quarters of the troops, composed of small 
dog-kennel-shaped huts, built of boards and 
roofed over with the shelter-tents with which 
the soldiers were provided, were scattered all 
over the town in valley and on hill-side, and it 
was not difficult to imagine it again the little 
Indian town of huts and wigwams which Hang- 
ing Bird had described. The camps of the 
soldiers were not cantonments in the proper 
sense of the term, The immediate presence 
and threatening proximity of the enemy ren- 
dered it necessary to safety and discipline that 
the troops should encamp in the regular order 
of regiments and brigades, so as to be prepared 
, to form at the sound of alarm, ready to repulse 
or to make an attack, Instead, therefore, of 
camping indiscriminately in houses as they 
stood, the men tore down the houses and fences, 
and of the frame-work built their huts, and of 
| the bricks their chimneys and fire-places. The 
veteran soldier is very ingenious, and makes 
himself happy on very little; and the quarters 
of those at Chattanooga during the siege pos- 
sessed all the ‘* modern improvements.” They 
had curious modes of making themselves com- 
fortable. The rebels used to call our men, 
when working on forts, rifle-pits, ete., ‘ bea- 
vers in blue.” The veteran was a regular bea- 
ver when building his house. He would buy, 
beg, or steal from the quarter-master (a species 
of theft recognized by the camp code of morals 
as entirely justifiable) the only tool he needed, 
an axe. With this he would cut, hew, dig, 
drive—any thing you like, in fact. With his 
axe he would cut the logs for his cabin—minia- 
ture logs, two inches in diameter—trim them to 
the proper length, and drive the necessary piles. 
With his axe he would cut the brushwood or 
the evergreen, and thatch his roof or cover it 
| with his shelter-tent. With his axe he would 
dig a mud-hole in which to make his plaster for 
filling the crevices of the logs, and thus shut 
out the cold. Doors, chimneys, benches, chairs, 
tables, all the furniture of his commodious 
house, he would make with the same instru- 
ment. When all was finished he would sit 
down to enjoy himself, sleeping on good clean 
straw, dining off a wooden table, drinking from 
glassware made from the empty ale or porter 
bottles from the snttler’s tent, combing his 
whiskers before a framed looking-glass on a 
pine-board mantle-shelf, and looking with the 
air and contentedness of a millionaire on the 
camped world around him, ‘These huts of the 
veterans were not perhaps so large and pictur- 
| esque as the wigwams of the Cherokees. They 
| really resembled more in size and appearance 
| the huts of the beaver or prairie-dogs, and this 
comparison did not seem so foreign or forced as 
it may appear to the reader when, on the occa- 
sional bright days of the bleak siege, the gallant 
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THE VETERAN AT HOME, 


‘“‘war dogs” were to be seen issuing forth to | 
bay a deep-mouthed welcome to the enterpris- | 
ing news-boy or faithful postman, who had run | 


the gauntlet of rebel sharp-shooters or the em- 
bargo of mud to furnish the news from home. 


Life in Chattanooga during the two months | 
There was no | 


of thg siege was dreary enough. 


fighting to do; the enemy daily threw a few | 
shells from the top of Lookout Mountain into | 
our camps, but they were too wise to attack with 
infantry the works which soon encircled the | 
city. Bragg preferred to rely for the final re- | 


duction of the garrison upon his ally Famine, 
and a very formigable antagonist did our men 
find him in the end. Bragg held the railroad 
line from Bridgeport to Chattanooga, thereby 
preventing its use by Rosecrans as a line of sup- 
plies, and compelling him to haul his provi- 
sions in wagon trains from Stevenson across the 
Cumberland Mountains. Every exertion of the 


quarter-masters failed to fully supply the army 
| numerous naturally the supplies in the town did 


by this route, the only practicable one while the 
siege lasted. The animals of the army were 
overworked and ill-fed, and thousands died 
from exhaustion. 
obtain forage for those in Chattanooga, and 
the quartey-masters reported that ten thousand 


It was almost impossible to 


horses and mules died of actual starvation dur- | 


ing the siege. 
the mountains and perished. 
route from Chattanooga to Stevenson during 


the siege, and was never out of sight of these | 


dead or dving “ heroes whose names were never 
mentioned.” They would frequently gather in 


Thousands were turned loose in | 
I passed over the 


groups around a small pool at which they could 
quench the thirst that consumed them, and lie 
Finding it impossible to obtain 
forage for an animal which I had in Chatta- 
nooga, and which had been latterly subsisting 
on the pine-board fence to which his halter was 
attached, I turned the poor animal loose 


down to die. 


0 


graze near a small stream in the town. He 


was too exhausted to stray away from it; lying 
down he picked the few blades of grass within 
his. reach, stretched his neck to the pool for the 
few drops of water which it gave, and at length 


| gave up the ghost. 


The other heroes in the beleaguered town 
hardly suffered less. Famine became a famil- 


iar fiend; they laughed in his face, as crowds 


will laugh in the face of great dangers and dis- 
| asters, but it was a very forced laugh. The 


trains of supplies for the army were frequently 
twenty days on the route from Stevenson, only 
sixty miles distant, and as the trains were not 


not increase, 
quently came in empty. 


And many of these trains fre- 
They could not carry 
full loads across the mountains with skeletons 
for horses; each train had to be guarded, and 
the guards had to be supplied from the train 
Most of these 
guards were men from the besieged city, they 


whose safety they secured. 


had been on quarter rations of fat bacon and 
mouldy hard bread for weeks, and they did not 
lose the opportunity to satisfy the cravings of 
their appetites when guarding the trains. It 


| was all nonsense for quarter-masters in charge 
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to tell them they ought to remember their starv- | citizens always found some use for it. The 
ing comrades in the besieged city, to appeal to| hundreds of citizens who were confined in the 
their patriotism, and to talk about discipline ; | town at the same time suffered even more than 
if there are any periods when discipline, patriot-| the men. They were forced to huddle together 
ism, and sympathy are entirely sunk in a sol-| in the centre of the town as best they could, 
dier’s breast they are when he is thoroughly | and many of the houses occupied by them dur- 
demoralized by defeat or reckless from hunger. | ing the siege surpassed in filth, point ef num- 
So it frequently happened that the guards of a} bers of occupants, and general destitution, the 
train eat it in transitu. After the third week worst tenement-house in New York city. 

of the siege the men were put on quarterrations,| Early in the siege I was enabled, with a 
and only two or three articles were supplied in couple of artist friends, to find comfortab| 
this meagre quantity. The only meat to be quarters in the vacated head-quarters of the reb- 
had was bacon, ‘‘ side bacon” or ‘‘ middling,” I | el Governor of Tennessee, who had fled at the ap- 
think it is called, and a slice about the size of | proach of the Union army. ‘‘ Bohemian Head- 
the three larger fingers of a man’s hand, sand- | quarters,” as they were subsequently called, con- 
wiched between the two halves of a “ Lincoln | sisted of a single bedroom, ten by fifteen, with a 
Platform,” as the four inches square cake of | single window opening on a distant view of Mis- 
‘*hard bread” was called, and washed down by | sionary Ridge, and furnished with a double bed 
a pine of coffee, served for a meal. Men can | and single cot, three chairs, an empty candle- 
not dig fortifications and fight very long on such | box for a stool, and a small table; sans carpet, 
rations; and the whole army was half famished. sans curtains, sans mirrors, sans all that gives 
[ have often seen hundreds of soldiers following | elegance, and nearly all of that which Ruskin 
behind the wagon trains which had just arrived, | declares gives “life to a room.” Our artists 
picking out of the mud the crumbs of bread, painted an enlivening picture or two, and we 
coffee, rice, etc., which were wasted from the | easily provided the other Ruskinian necessary 
boxes and sacks by the rattling of the wagons | to “life” by kindling a few pine-knots, ‘ Bo- 
over the stones. Nothing was wasted in those | hemian Head-quarters” were not the most ex- 
days, and though the inspectors would frequent- | tensive quarters in the dilapidated town, but 
ly condemn whole wagon loads of provisions as | several weeks’ experience revealed the fact that 
spoiled by exposure during the trip, and order! they were little inferior in appointments and 
the contents to be thrown away, the soldiers or | conveniences to those of half the General and 
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Stail officers on duty. 
Here the ** Bohemian 
Club” daily and night- 
ly met, and when the 
spirits flagged it dis- 
cussed the military sit- 
uation or recounted 
adventures; the ** Spe- 
cial of the Weekly” told 
the story of Vicksburg 
and siege experiences 
on the outside of the 
lines; the ‘*‘ Herald 
Historian’”’ explained 
to his own satisfac- 
tion why Rosecrans 
had been whipped at 
Chickamauga; ‘our 
artist” told the story 
of “ that little affair at 
Chapultepec,” which 
he had painted and the 
Government had hung 
inthe Capitol at Wash- 
ington; or all joined 
in discussing the pe- 
culiarities and good 
qualities of ‘‘ our col- 
ored friends.” The 
Bohemians were radi- 
cals, but not abolition- 
ists in this respect, and 
their colored recruits 
from the commissary 
department were the 
subject, or object, of 
endless discussion, in 
which no member ever 
failed to take a part (or 
a pull), A neighbor- 
ing ** boarding-house” 
furnished the Club with a simple mess not 
likely to result either in starvation or indiges- 
tion. The landlady, who presided over the 
mess arrangements, was a tall, gaunt negress, 
who, without being at all handsome—in fact, 
not in the slightest degree prepossessing—was 
tidy in appearance, and had a certain rude dig- 
nity and grace, which was probably the result 
of many years of careful imitation of some for- 
mer mistress. No landlady could have been 
more attentive to the wants of her guests, 
and, according to the “ Herald Historian,” 
“her table during the siege groaned with all 
the delicacies of the season of the siege.” 
Large tin mugs, courteously denominated gob- 
lets, steamed with black coffee thrice a day 
before each tin platter. Huge cakes of corn- 
bread, called by the landlady ‘‘ corn-pones,” 
and small slices of ham of a very dubious char- 
acter, though evidently from the commissary de- 
partment, represented bread and meat. Sugar 
of a black and brown tannish color sweetened 
the coffee; and molasses, of a thickness that 
suggested that it had once been sugar, buttered 
the bread—literally, ‘‘ hard bread.” Occasion- 








THE LANDLADY. 


|ally this feast was varied by the addition of 


such delicacies as ‘‘ fresh fish,” commonly called 
sardines, and pickled herrings, and rarebits of 


| Welsh descent, made of the hardest ** hard 


bread” and the most ancient and venerable 
cheese. Contentment and self-denial were 
among the great virtues of the “Club,” and as 


| long as there was news to be had and sketches 


to be made the ‘*‘ Bohemians” did not grumble 
at their fare, nor wish themselves safely back 
again in Broadws Why should they? Were 
they not of the élite of Chattanooga, and was it 
at all probable that they would ever belong to 
that of New York? Not that they thought, 
with Lucifer, that it was “better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven,” but simply that the 
life, rough as it was, and that Chattanooga, des- 
olated as it was, had their attractions. They 
were established in the fashionable avenue of 
the city, where were to be seen all the traces 
of high life during the siege. Around the at- 
tractive quarters of General Rosecrans’s Judge 
Advocate General congregated all the wit and 
gallantry (there was no beauty) of Chattanooga 








society. The ** Judge Advocate’s Soirée” was 
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the weekly sensation in the higher circles, while 
the announcements of his occasional feasts cre- 
ated the most extraordinary excitement through- 
out the camp. The Judge Advocate General 
had always been a popular young man on ac- 
count of his musical and cribbage propensities. 
It was remembered that when he was rescued 
from captivity on a previous occasion he had 
been found in a farm-house near the scene of 
the fight engaged in playing ‘Vive lAme- 
rique!” to a band of scowling rebel women. 
Wherever the army halted the Judge Advocate 
managed to find quarters in a room containing 
a piano. Thus, when our army occupied Chat- 
tanooga, he was in possession of the only piano 
which was not used for firewood or camp cots. 
But the secret of his unbounded popularity dur- 
ing the siege was not owing to his musical abil- 
ities, but to the fact that he was among the 
very fortunate few who happened to have full 
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larders when the siege began ; and the attrac- 
tion which drew such admiring crowds to hear 
his songs circulated in a demijohn. 

The siege which was thus conducted wag 
raised by strategy—the strategy of the same 
man who had captured the city, though he did 
not execute the movements. The enemy which 
was in reality investing the town was Famine: 
the way to defeat him was to find a shorter line 
of supplies by which the besieged army might 
be fed. A close study of the map had shown 
to Rosecrans that if Bragg could be driven 
from a small peninsula of land near Chatta- 
nooga, and on the south side of the Tennessee 
River, a very short route could be opened by the 
river to Bridgeport, and that by means of a 
couple of boats which the soldiers had built 
the army could be fed. Hooker's corps from 
the Army of the Potomac had 
Bridgeport on Oct. 20, and with this force the 


arrived at 


THE JUDGE ADVOCATE’S SOLREER. 
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peninsula could be seized. But before he could 


get ready for the movement Rosecrans was re- 
lieved of the command, and General Thomas 
assumed control, with General Grant in chief 
In the mean time the troops in 
on the eve of starvation. 
‘‘ We are issuing,” said General Gordon Gran- 
ger, ‘quarter rations for breakfast only.” But 
Thomas, on assuming command, and being 
urged by Grant to hold on to the strong-hold at 
all hazards, had telegraphed in reply, ‘‘I will 
hold the town until we starve ;” and the men 
cheerfully agreed to starve a while longer. 

On the arrival of General Grant the move- 
ments which Rosecrans had planned were be- 
gun. Two columns to seize the peninsula start- 
ed simultaneously —the one from Bridgeport 
under General Hooker, the other from Chatta- 
nooga under General W. F. Smith. Hooker 
moved overland along the railroad and seized 
upon Wauhatchie and three small hills near the 
mouth of Lookout Creek. Smith, with his 
command in pontoon boats, on the night of 
October 26, 1863, dropped down the Tennes- 
see River, running past the rebel batteries to 

Ferry, where a prominent and com- 
manding peak of hills on the peninsula was 


command, 
Chattanooga were 


Brown’s 


seized, and the boats were soon transformed 
into a pontoon bridge across the river at that 
point. General Hooker's position, which was 
only won after two very desperate engagements, 
one of which was fought at midnight, covered 
a road to Kelley’s Ferry, a landing-place on the 
west side of the all-important peninsula; and 
the result of the whole operation was that a 
short and good road, only seven miles in length, 
was obtained from Chattanooga by way of 
Brown's Ferry to Kelley’s Ferry ; at which lat- 
ter place the steamboats built by the troops 
landed supplies from Bridgeport. Supplies by 
this route could be very easily carried through 
in a day, and the army was very soon on full 
rations again. 

The success of these movements virtually 
raised the siege of Chattanooga, though Bragg 
did not immediately abandon his position be- 
fore the town, and Grant was then too weak to 
attempt to force him to do so. 3ut soon Gen- 
eral Sherman’s command from Memphis came 
to his assistance; and on November 24, 25, and 
26, Grant moved out of the town, and, in a 
series of battles, whose tactics were not less 
brilliant in conception and successful in execu- 
tion than the strategic operations which had 
gained and saved us the town, drove Bragg 
from every position which he had held, and cap- 
tured nearly all his artillery and several thou- 
sand prisoners. An account of these grand 
battles does not, however, properly belong to 
the story of the Siege of Chattanooga. 

It is easy to imagine that there was little of 
beauty left to Chattanooga when the siege was 
ended. And little of its beauty would have re- 
turned to it with prosperity if it had depended 
upon the former citizens. But circumstances 


had turned Chattanooga into a great fortress, | 


| rifle-pits of the rebels ; 
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and when the siege was ended the engineers 
and quarter-masters of the army became the 
city’s architects. They became indeed the 
‘*city fathers” of Chattanooga, and, unlike a 
great many other ‘‘ city fathers,” they had the 
city’s good at heart. They may have been 
wanting in taste for the beautiful, but they had 
a full appreciation of the useful. They had a 
bad habit of forcing what might be well turned 
into a park to the base uses of the worn-out 
army animals, and stables and store - houses 
sprung up at their bidding in painful proximity 
to the handsomest residences. The rebel works 
on Cameron Hill were transformed into a res- 
ervoir; a confiscated flour-mill at the foot of 
that hill and on the bank of the Tennessee was 
forced to do duty in filling the reservoir with 
water, and thus Chattanooga boasts her water 
works, 
store-house, into every fort of the long line of 
works which encircle and protect the city the 
water-pipes were run, and the garrison if again 
besieged can never want for water. And the 
Tennessee, that “river in our rear,” which in 
the dark days of the siege looked fearfully wide 
to the men when the pontoons were broken o1 
a retreat was calculated, has been bridged by 
the energy of Quarter-Master-General Meigs 
with a handsome structure that robs the river of 
its terrors. Fire-engines too are among the 
public improvements introduced by the army, 
while private enterprise established hotels where 
guests provide their own blankets, billiard-rooms 
where an unengaged table was never to be had 
without waiting days for it, and a theatre where 
bad singers caricatured the negro to noisy and- 
iences of the rougher sex only. Beyond the 
line of works the plow-share has sunk in the 
soil nobler and more beautiful furrows than the 
where but yesterday the 
contending armies clashed the peaceful rows of 
corn are massed in solid phalanx; the mount- 


Into every Government work-shop and 


| ains have already been turned into vineyards, 


and the poor fellows in the hospitals on Look- 
out Mountain drink to their country in native 
wine. 


STEAMER BUILT BY SOLDIERS. 
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UNRETURNING. 
Now all the flowers that ornament the grass, 
Wherever meadows are and placid brooks, 
Must fall—the ‘‘ glory of the grass” must fall. 
Year after year I see them sprout and spread— 
The golden, glossy, tossing butter-cups, 


The tall, straight daisies and red clover globes, 


eR lepers iar eam 


The swinging bell-wort and the blue-eyed blade, 
With nameless plants as perfect in their hues— 
Perfect in root and branch, their plan of life, 
As if the intention of a soul were there: 
I see them flourish as I see them fall! 

But he, who once was growing with the grass, 
And blooming with the flowers, my little son, 
Fell, withered—dead, nor has revived again! 


Perfect and lovely, needful to my sight, 


Why comes he not to ornament my days? 


The barren fields forget their barrenness, 
The soulless earth mates with these soulless things, 
Why should I not obtain my recompense ? 
The budding spring should bring, or summer’s prime, 
At least a vision of the vanished child, 
And let his heart commune with mine again, 
Though in a dream—his life was but a dream: 
Then might I wait with patient cheerfulness— 
That cheerfulness which keeps one’s tears unshed 
And blinds the eyes with pain—the passage slow 
Of other seasons, and be still and cold 
As the earth is when shrouded in the snow, 
Or passive, like it, when the boughs are stripped 
In autumn, and the leaves roll every where. 

And he should go again; for winter’s snows, 
And autumn’s melancholy voice, in winds, 
In waters, and in woods, belong to me— 


To me—a faded soul; for, as I said, 


Sl piesa 


The sense of all his beauty—sweetness comes 
When blossoms are the sweetest; when the sea, 


Sparkling and blue, cries to the sun in joy, 


eae ey sere: 


get de 


Or, silent, pale, and misty waits the night, 


Till the moon, pushing through the veiling cloud, 


Hangs naked in its heaving solitude: 
When feathery pines wave up and down the shore, 
And the vast deep above holds gentle stars, 


And the vast world beneath hides him from me! 
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THE CAFES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


CHAMP 


) with Mr. Milburn, the Blind Preacher, 


tells how it happened that he came into ‘‘ the 
direful persuasion that he was the miserable 
owner of a diabolical apparatus called a Stom- 
ach.” Years before he had, in a rather notable 
essay entitled ‘‘ Characteristics,” propounded 
the idea that the sum of human well-being, 
physically considered, consisted in the fact that 
one did not know from sensation that he was 
the owner of any such ‘diabolical apparatus.” 
Whether the stomach, meaning thereby the 
whole digestive apparatus, is the fountain of all 


ypreng the dyspeptic, in one of his talks 


our woes, as all dyspeptics will aver with the | 
Chelsea philosopher, may be a matter of doubt. | 


But it is quite certain that the gustatory ap- 
paratus, that which consists of palate, tongue- 
tip, and some others, stands on a quite different 
footing. To get a good dinner has been the 
great study of ages. Cooks have been the 
great experimenters. How from the raw ma- 
terials which made up an old-time feast they 


have come to be able to serve up a Delmonico | 


dinner would furnish a curious chapter in the 
history of civilization. 

Could one now have the best possible bill of 
fare for a dinner, say at any time from 500 to 
3000 years ago, he would be astonished at its 


meagreness, The great eaters of whom Ho-| 


mer speaks had nothing better than a bit of lamb, 
kid, or calf roasted on a spit; or, by way of 


DE MARS. 


change, boiled in a huge pot over the fire. Kid, 
lamb, fatted calf, or tolerable veal are the only 
delicacies named in early Greek, Roman, or 
Hebrew history. Bread of some sort was of 
early invention; but the Oriental bread was 
what we now call Johnny-cake—meal mixed up 
with water and baked in thin cakes, It took 
the Romans many a generation to get even as 
far as this. It was a long time before they got 
beyond puds, a thick pap made by boiling their 
mealor grain. This, say the dictionaries, ‘was 
| the primitive food of the Romans before they 
became acquainted with bread.” After a while 
the Roman cooks began to try strange experi- 
ments to satisfy the appetites of their patrons, 
The record of not a few of their dishes has 
come down to us. An odd thing was a “big 
feed” in the days of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome. During the French Revolution, we are 
told, some savant got up a regular Roman din- 
ner; but the guests could barely swallow, and 
coald no way keep down, the fare which Api- 
cius and Lucullus had found dainties. 

Great men lived before Agamemnon, and 
doubtless there were geniuses-.among the cooks 
of the later days of Rome. But only think how 
few were the materials at their command, They 
| had good meat, fair poultry, and not a bad_as- 
sortment of fish. In vegetables they were woe- 
fully deficient. They had never heard of a 
potato or a tomato. Then as for pastry, they 
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had no sugar. For every thing saccharine they 
had to depend upon honey and the ‘ jams” of 
various fruits. It is funny indeed to read 
what old writers of good repute record about a 
certain substance of which they had 
vaguely heard as existing in India or some 
other far-away region. Strabo tells doubting- 
ly, being very careful to give as his authority 
Nearchus, the admiral who commanded the 
fleet of Alexander of Macedon in his invasion 
of India, that in this country ‘‘ there are reeds 
which yield honey without bees.” Seneca 
speaks of sugar in a way that shows how little 
he knew about it. ‘*They say,” he writes, 
“that among the Indians honey is found in the 
leaves of reeds, which either the dew of that 
climate or some humor of the reed itself makes 
sweet and luscious.” The word which we have 
rendered ** luscious” is pinguior, which should 
perhaps be rendered “thick” or “fatty.” In 
which case we must suppose that the reed-honey 
of which the Roman philosopher had heard 
was most likely nothing but molasses. Pliny 
comes a little nearer in describing sugar. ‘* Ar- 
abia, and more especially India,” he says, ‘ pro- 
duce saccharum. This is honey gathered from 
reeds; it is a kind of white gum, brittle be- 
tween the teeth, the largest pieces as big as a 
hazel-nut; only used in medicine.” One would 


sweet 


imagine from this that some bits of sugar-can- 
dy, or more likely medicated lozenges, had by 
this time found their way into Europe. 

The ancient diners had doubtless some very 


good fruits, but only in scanty variety. When 
there was litthke commerce no one could have 
fruits which were not the produce of his own 
immediate locality. Grapes were widely spread 
and exceedingly good. We find apples men- 
tioned as coming last ina Roman dinner. Ab 
ovo usque ad mala—* from egg to apples” —took 
in the whole of a repast; and hence, by meta- 
phor, the beginning and the end of any im- 
portant matter. But it must be borne in mind 
that under the word malum, which we render 
‘‘apple,” the Romans described any kind of 
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fruit having a fleshy pulp outside and a kerne| 
or seeds within; thus distinguished trom * nuts.’ 
Thus apples, oranges, peaches, pomegranates, 
etc., were all ma/ua—*“‘ apples ;” and most of them 
would seem to have been of such a quality that 
they were fairly described as mala—* bad,” 
Thus peaches, like the tomato among us, wer 
long thought to be poisonous. Pliny records, 
though he doubts the story, that it was reported 
that the Persian kings used to send this fruit 
to Egypt to poison the natives. He, however, 
thought it very harmless, having more juice and 
less smell than any fruit in the world, and ye; 
caused thirst in those who ate it. ‘They had, 
he says, long tried to raise it in Italy, but with 
indifferent nor was it common in 
Greece or Natolia. Figs and dates were good, 
but their range was very limited. Olives were 
abundant, but these are hardly to be regarded 
as fruits. Apart from their oil, which went 
largely into cookery, they were used chiefly as 
pickles and relishes. When we have named 
salt, onions, leeks, garlic, and mustard we have 
about gone through the list of condiments at 
the disposal of an ancient cook. These wor- 
thies, indeed, tried hard to get up toothsome 
dishes, and resorted to of the oddest 
means. ‘Thus, it is said that eels feasted upon 
human flesh gained great delicacy of flavor, and 
so the great Romans used to chop up a slave 
now and then and throw the fragments into 
their eel-ponds. We trust that this story is 
fabulous. A farrow sow was beaten to death 
with her brood within her. The whole mass, 
including “ trail,” as woodcock fanciers of ow 
day would say, was then roasted, and reckoned 
a great delicacy. <A great dish at a great din- 
{ner was a peacock roasted whole. Now thi 
flesh of this bird of the starry tail is about as 
savory as so much roasted corn-shucks would 
be. When the lordly fowl was served up there 
was little that had ever belonged to him except 
his brilliant feathers and exuberant tail. All 
the rest was stuffing and forcemeat. 
As for potables the ancients were even worse 
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ff than for eatables. They indeed had wine; 
but what wine? The best wine known to the 
famous bibbers whom Meecenas gathered around 


his hospitable board was just grape cider, and 


nothing more. It was drunk before it had time 
to “turn.” Hard cider, though pressed from 


| the best of grapes, had not yet come into vogue, 


| Some species of wine contained sufficient native 


alcohol to keep them for a considerable while, 
and so they doubtless improved by age. Among 
these was the famous Falernian, the best of 
which we judge to have been very like a toler- 
able Madeira. Other sorts, which would not 
keep, were boiled down into a jam, flavored 
with sundry drugs and spices, and when drunk 
were diluted with water. So frequent are the 
incidental notices of mixing wine with water 
that people have jumped to the conclusion that 


} | the Greeks and Romans were predeterminately 


In our view all this rests upon 


temperate. 
We think their wine and 


sheer misconception, 


} | water was just grape jelly diluted with water 


so as to be drinkable. What the imbibers of 
Imperial Tokay, rare old Madeira, Port, Bur- 
gundy, or Champagne—to say nothing of such 
rare things as Johannisberg, a dozen bottles of 
which is a fit present for an emperor to receive 
or bestow—would say to the rarest wines known 
to the ancients we will not venture to imagine. 

Of the whole class of fermented drinks we 
| do not propose to speak at length. Suffice it 
to say, that while beverages of this class have 
been known for centuries, the man is now liv- 
ing whose father or father’s father never drank 


= | a fair glass of ale, porter, stout, or lager. Nor 
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do we propose to speak of the odd fermented 
| drinks of uncivilized nations: the fermented 
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mare’s milk of the Tartars; 
South Seas, to produce which all otherwise un- 


occupied jaws (females of all ages, and males | 


too young to fight) are employed in grinding 
up roots and grains: the fermenting mass, more 
or less cleared and clarified, or rather strained, 
getting into a potable form. Somehow some 
millions of people manage to get exhilarated | 
upon such primitive beverages. 

Of the infused drinks—tea, coffee, chocolate, 
maté, and the like—we merely state that they 
are all new—that is, belonging to the last two 
centuries—to the civilized world, or are wholly | 
unknown thereto. Who, for example, ever 
sucked a glass of maté outside of Chili or the 
region watered by the river Plata? 

It has been said that the art of printing was 
only delayed because there was nothing upon 
which to print. Parchment and papyrus were 
too costly. The invention of paper, we are 
told, produced printing. Be this as it may, it 
is quite sure that it was only when the world 
got itself tied together by commerce that a 
really good dinner was achievable; for only | 
then could the cook of the most sublime genius 
gather the necessary ingredients for a meal 
such as a man of fair means can get at an 
hour’s notice at any good restaurant in the civ- 
ilized world. Adam and Eve, in their costume 
of fig-leaves or skins, differed not less widely in 


dress from their descendants, arrayed in all the | 


glory of tailor and milliner, than they do in the 
meals wherewith they respectively regale them- 
selves, 


the ava of the | 


In the great ‘‘ Exposition of the Industry of 
all Nations” cooks and purveyors could not fail 
to claim a share, and the cafés wherein they 
| continually set forth their achievements were 
|really among the most universally-attractive 
| parts of the show. They indeed were address- 
}ed to the capacity and wants of every visitor. 

Only a few really care much for machinery and 
manufactures, for pictures and statues ; but ev- 
| ery body cares for a dinner. The success of 
| the cafés was decided on the opening day, and 
| they bore thereafter undisputed sovereignty over 

the attractions of the Exposition. Encircling 
| that huge gasometer, they struck on the eyes of 
| all visitors with the most beautiful effect, and 

a glance into the interior was more than enough 
| to captivate the beholders. When the heights 
| of Trocodero, overlooking the Champ de Mars 
| and all the avenues leading to the principal en- 

trance gate, facing the Pont de Jena, through 
| which the Emperor, with all the imposing ad- 
juncts of royalty, was to pass, were crowded 
| with large and ‘small bourgeoisie; and when 
‘the C hamps Elysées, the most magnificent 
‘street in the world, was flooded with wealth, 
| fashion, and beauty, thé cafés were in the most 
eager request, and carried off the laurels of the 
oceasion. From the banks of the Seine, from 
the Ecole Militaire—in fact, from every place, 
including even the Palace of the Tuileries, a 
mighty rush was made for the cafés; for the 
news of their admirable arrangements and beau- 
tiful attendants got instant circulation, and it 
is possible that all the soldiery of the Empire 


| 
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would have been insufficient to restrain the | 


progress of the surging, heterogeneous masses | 
that gathered in the various saloons. | 


| their anxiety and haste. 


The pilgrims of old rushing to the shrine of 
the holy temple could not have formed a more 
motley colleetion, nor have been more eager in 
Representatives of 
all creeds and races—Turks, Japanese, Italians, 
Prussians, Arabs, Germans, Moors, Persians, 
Tunisians, Chinese, Spaniards, Ethiopians, En- 


| glish, and Americans—mingled together, all act- 
| uated by one sentiment and seeking one goal. 


It was a strange display of universal homoge- 


|neity, a mighty proof that ‘‘human nature is 
| the same all the world over ;” and when on the 
| approach of the Emperor the cheers of the En- 


THE JAPANESE SALOON. 


glish, the vivas of the Spanish and French, the 
evivas of the Italians, the edjins of the Hungari- 
ans, and the different plaudits of other nation- 
alities filled the air, the varied expressions were 
but the echoes of one sentiment, and sprang 
from one and the same impulse. 

There was no end to the odd sights presented 
in the cafés, For instance, can any spectacle 
be more laughter-stirring than the sight of an 
Arab attempting to swallow a glass of Bass’s 
stout or Guinness’s ale, or lager bier? Unhap- 
pily the top froth is like gall and wormwood to 
his taste: it is unknown to him, and a stranger 
to the vocabulary of his country. Yet he is a 
man, and ‘‘ would do all that may become a 
man.” He is thirsty, and after a while panto- 
mimes for something to drink similar to what a 
gentleman—an Englishman probably—is tak- 
ing at his side. The beautiful young waitress 
parts her cherry lips into a bewitching smile, 
and with a look of the most perfect intelligence 
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THE RUSSIAN OAFE 


proceeds to pour out the beverage for the en- 


raptured Arab. But the beverage—what is it ? 
Stifling for a while the ecstatic feelings of his 
breast, he critically examines the glass with his 
eye, so as, if possible, to ascertain the nature of 
its contents. With a manly effort he places 
the tempting goblet to his lips and tastes the 
froth! Of all the agonized contortions that 
ever disfigured human features nothing can be 
oompared to the unfortunate Arab’s face. Mak- 
ing the most ridiculous grimaces, he points to 
the offensive froth, which is speedily removed 
by a spoon, and then two or three determined 
gulps afford an introduction to the Christian’s 
beverage. 





Each nationality had a separate café and res- | 
taurant, though all fraternized, apd every pe- | 
culiarity of taste was consulted. Irrespective | 
of the many hand-bills and printed notices in | 
all the languages of the world, which were ex- | 
posed for reference and guidance, each refresh- 
ment-counter afforded unmistakable evidence 
indicating its representative character. Thus, | 
without verbal inquiry, every individual visitor | 
was able to discover the café of his own country. | 
Nor were these the only convincing features. 
What cockney would hesitate to address in En- 
glish the presiding nymph of roast beef and 
plum-pudding ? What Frenchman would not | 


} 


language would be understood? As to the 
American, were there not three-inch-square 
napkins, blunt plated knives, handleless cups, 
and buckwheat-cakes? Well, all these char 
acteristic features prevailed in the cafés of the 
Exposition, and it was often amusing to see a 
bewildered foreigner in search of his own tra 
ditional dish, and to notice the joy he evinced 
when at last it met his gaze. 

The meetings at some of the refreshment- 
counters were at times of the most interesting 
nature. Notwithstanding the distinctive na- 
tionality of the cafés, the fairest waitresses con- 
stituted a cynosure irresistible to all ranks and 
ages; and it may be observed that the English 
salon was universally acknowledged to contain 
the richest gems of female beauty, and it was 
here where incidents at once Indicrous and sig 
nificant were-of hourly occurrence. Attracted 
by the bright glances of the charming creatures, 
Italian, Spaniard, Turk, Russian, ard Greek 
would meet on a common level, and signalize 
their respective wishes. The antics of speech 
often became grotesque in the extreme, and the 
bewilderment and confusion that prevailed in 


| seeking to understand each other baffle descrip- 


tion. 
What a pity that France should be perpet- 
ually knocking her head against Luxemburg, 


parler Frangais where he found omelet and Schleswig, the Treaty of Prague, or some other 
claret? Would not sausage and Vienna beer | political obstacle; and that the official Moni/eur 
inspire the ‘Teuton with the guttural German ac- | should be such a fire-brand to the peace of Eu- 
cent? What more would be necessary than the rope! It was thought during the palmy days 
sight of macaroni to satisfy the Italian that his| of the Exposition, when so many Frenchmen, 
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Prussians, and Germans were observed walking | 


arm in arm down the grand vestibule, convers- 


ing with gushing familiarity before the Emper- | 


THE SWISS OHALET. 
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CAFE 


or’s pavilion, and drinking Champagne or she1 
ry cobblers together in the cafés, that ihe kin d- 
est feelings were 
hope so still. At any rate many a calumet of 
was smoked between them at that time; 
and the olive branches of courtesy and g 0d- 
fellowship then exchanged should perpetuate 
kindly sentiments and concord, Instead of 
provoking hostilities, how much better for 
Prussia to turn her ambition in a peaceful di- 
rection, and seek to eclipse the Paris Exposi- 
tion in all that promotes civilization and indus- 
trial progress, not forgetting the chief attrac- 
tions of cafés 


alone entertained. Let us 


peace 


How very amiable human nature appears in 
Did any one ever know a man show 
anger while sipping iced claret punch handed 
him by the fairy hand of a smiling waitress ? 
Would not some naturally kind-tempered wives, 
made almost Xantippes by the quarrelsomeness 
of brutal husbands, be subject to unfeigned sur- 
prise if they were to observe the well-pleased 
urbanity their spouses are wont to display to- 
ward beautiful bar-girls? Many an American 
Benedict, who left any thing but kind memo- 
ries behind him, might have been seen in daily 
attendance at the Exposition cafés, 
fields of grace and politeness. Is it too much 
to hope that the affability they there practiced 
has proved adhesive, and rendered them kinder 
husbands and more indulgent parents? A gen- 
tleman on his way to the Paris Exposition was 
met by a friend, who observed, ‘* You had your 
| wife with you in ’62, when you visited the Lon- 


a café! 
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IN FRONT OF THE TUNISIAN OAFE, 


don Exhibition. Does she not accompany you 
to Paris?” ‘Oh no,” was the reply, given with 
a self-satisfied smile. ‘I left her in New York, 
having decided on this asa pleasure-trip.” That | 
man was wise in his generation, and it is super- | 
fluous to add that he was seen at the cafés ev- 
ery day. 

The cafés contained every attribute of com- | 
fort and elegance, and the habits and tastes of 
every class of mortals were carefully provided | 
for. The Turkish Divan, the Swiss Chalet, the 
Chinese Pagoda, and almost every other tradi- 
tional appliance contributed to the ease and 
enjoyment of the visitors. Nothing existing 
calculated to please the palate or promote per- 
sonal comfort was wanting; and Epicurean, in- | 
deed, must have been the taste that remained 
unsatisfied amidst the variety and abundance 
that prevailed. No wonder, then, that the fre- 
quenters of the cafés were extremely numerous, 
and that when once they invaded the sanctity 
of the place they were indisposed to leave. It 
must be confessed, too, that the regimen they 
practiced agreed with them wonderfully, and 
in some cases did not fail to make a show on 
their corporeal proportions. It is known for a 
fact that some of the Dutch and Germans, who 
were seldom or never absent from the enchant- 
ing influence of the English café, so gorged 


cussion might prove. 





themselves with roast beef and ale that they 
expanded like blown bladders, and had to rush | 
off to tailors. 
Dickens, in his ‘*‘ Bleak House,” writes in an | 
explanatory way on the subject of spontaneous | 


combustion. It is not necessary to enter into 
particulars here, however instructive such a dis 
Let it suffice that many 
a practical illustration is supposed to have taken 
place in Paris during the rage of the cafés, For 
instance, it was given out one morning that a 


| heap of tattered male garments and oily dust 


was discovered near the Hétel de Ville, and 
had been conveyed in a barrel to the Morgue; 
but that, as the pockets contained nothing but 
a pawn-ticket in blank for a silver watch, and 
five frane-pieces, and as no other means of iden- 
tification existed, the whole, with the exception 
of the francs, had been thrown into the Seine. 
This much, however, is kncown—that a greasy 
German, who had attended the cafés every day 
since the opening ceremony, and who had be- 
come notorious for his insatiable appetite, eat- 
ing and drinking without any intermission from 
morning till night, was never seen afterward, 
and it became at last the general belief that 
the discovery in question appertained to the 
unfortunate German, who had evidently under- 
gone the process of spontaneous combustion. 
As has already been stated, some of the dis- 
plays in the cafés were vastly entertaining and 
instructive. Every order of humanity was rep- 
resented, ‘‘ from Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strand,” and the same may be said 
of every grade of society. There were the pol- 
ished nobleman and the uncouth peasant, the 
man of virtues and the man of vices, the savant 
and the ignoramus, the ornaments of haut ton 
and the roués of demi-mode; the heads of gov- 
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ernments, the heads of churches, and the heads 
of gambling-salons; wits, rakes, and parsons: 
in fact, all classes, creeds, and distinctions min- 
gled together at their own sweet will. 

Very amusing was the study of deportmental 
differences. The man of the world and high- 
breeding would enter with the most polished 
nonchalance, and speak out his orders with court- 
eous boldness. The John Bull squire would 
pass in with brusque confidence, and use an 
authoritative voice. The young man from the 
country would appear with shuffling gait and 
a hesitating tongue, looking as green as were 
the fields he had wandered from. The dandy 
would twirl his mustache and stare with con- 
summate boldness into every female face, smil- 
ing with well-satisfied assurance. The young 
spendthrift would lounge toward the counter | 
and seek to engage some pretty waitress in 
talking while he sipped his Champagne. The | 
hard-up fop would strut along with seedy swag- | 
ger, and pay in conceit what he lacked in mon- | 
ey. The heavy-hoofed country gentleman | 
would tread on dandy boots and shuffle away | 
in confusion. As to the miscellaneous foreign- | 
ers, any attempt to describe their peculiarities 
and eccentricities would be useless. Their ef- | 
forts to make themselves understood, their 
difficulty in getting what they required, their | 
strange patois and dumb show, their own and | 
the attendants’ mutual bewilderment, the shouts | 
of laughter and Babel of sounds, their delight | 
at making themselves intelligible, and their de- | 
spair at being perpetually misunderstood—all | 





| 


these collectively form a subject demanding in 
its treatment a capacity to which the present 
writer can lay no claim. 

The American café, under the management 
of two Bostonians, formed a scene of great in- 
terest and curiosity to immense numbers of vis- 
itors, chiefly on account of the waiters being 
‘‘of the colored persuasion”—‘ God's image 
carved in ebony,” as Fuller has it. Another 
feature of attraction that characterized the 
American café was the magnificent white mar- 
ble soda-water fountain, a perfect Briareus of 
taps, emblazoned with the national flag and 
eagle, and pouring forth unceasingly the foaming 
nectar of the Union. The people of all nations 
greatly relished the refreshing beverage ; and as 
the weather, with short intervals, was fearfully 
hot, the consumption was not stinted. Other 
well-known preparations also found great favor. 
Brandy smashes, mint juleps, and such like 
drinks were in perpetual demand, and seemed 
to please the most fastidious tastes. The ap- 
pointments of the interior combined the costli- 
hess and good taste of American supervision, 
with alternating touches of Eastern luxuriance, 
It is gratifying to be able to state here that no 
want of courtesy or attention was observable on 
the part of any one connected with the café; and 
it must frankly be owned that the negro-waiters 
were unwearying in their endeavors to promote 
the comfort and happiness of every class of vis- 
itors. This is as it should be; and it can only 
be regretted that the like language can not be em- 
ployed in reference to every place in New York. 
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Many amusing incidents occurred at the 
American café of the Exposition, which illus- 
trate the reflective aspirations of the negro 
mind. The following may be taken as a fair 
example of the whole: 

“Well, William, you have been in Paris 
now for some weeks; what do you think of the 
place—do you like it?” inquired a gentleman 
one day of the sable waiter who tended him. 

**Yes, Sare, I likes de place berry much,” 
was the prompt reply of William, whose large 
mouth opened wide with a smile of well-pleased 
satisfaction; ‘and, Sare,” continued he, as his 
eyes glistened with intelligent hope, ‘‘I tink to 
like it bettar when I hab larnt de language dey 
speaks.” 

The Arab café had many picturesque spe- 
cialties, which perhaps could only belong to 
Oriental arrangements. The tasseled turbans 
and bronzed features of the attendants, the fan- 
tastic dress and appearance of the patrons, the 
long-handled coffee-servers, the endless variety 
of chibouks and narghillas, the walls ornament- 
ed with mirrors and embroidered drapery, and 
the soft, cushioned seats with beautifully carved 
backs in blue, white, and gold—all formed a 
collection most truly grand. Luxury and ex- 
travagance were the ruling features of the place, 
giving beauty and effect to every minuti. 
This café sought not only to please the taste 
but also to charm the ear. A body of some 
half dozen musicians, with strangely-eccentric 
string instruments and one or two curious sam- 
ples of drums, would accompany the symphony 
of strings with vocal noises of a monotonous 
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twang, very like the inharmonious musical med- 
ley that contributes to the attractions of a Chj 
nese Joss House. Yet, discordant as was thy 
noise, its peculiar novelty drew vast crowds of 
people to the performance, which continued 
every day with scarcely any intermission from 
the opening to the close of the Exposition, and 
must in consequence have added immensely to 
the receipts of the café. The Arab is unique 
in every thing; and the insight into his habits 
and mode of life which the café afforded, not 
only proved interesting for the time but will 
probably form the subject of many hours’ con 
versation by thousands of people for years to 
come, 

One of the most attractive spots of th« 
whole Exposition was doubtless that on whicl 
stood the Turkish Bazar. Indeed, for gor 
geous splendor this bazar was perhaps, without 
exception, the finest sight in the series of cafés, 
Picture a magnificent divan, elaborately orna- 
mented with crimson and gold in the richest 
Oriental fashion, with all the appliances of Inx 
uriant gratification and comfort that the liveliest 
fancy can conceive. Picture the choicest as 
sortment of fragrant tobaccos and costly chi 
bouks, the latter being here in greater splendor 
than in the Tunisian cafés; and then add ripe 
and luscious tropical fruit of every variety in 
picturesque baskets, and coffee of the most de- 
licious flavor served in vessels of amber and 
gold; and, lastly, form some conception of a 
miscellaneous assortment 
other articles representing every possible phase 
of fanciful utility and romantic beauty, and ni 


of ornamental and 
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astonishment will be expressed at this bazar 
having been the chief object of admiration and 
wonder to the inhabitants of Christian nations 
in the whole area of the Champ de Mars. 
Nor is this all. Gothic arches of beautiful palm 
leaves extended in every direction, which re- 
ceived a truly picturesque effect from fantastic 
lamps of great magnificence depending from 
every curve and angle. Lounges and stools 
of downy softness stood in shady recesses, in- 
viting to repose; and Turks, gorgeously at- 
tired, were seated around, tailor-fashion, smok- 
ing chibouks or drinking coffee. The whole 
scene was literally one of Oriental grandeur and 
elegance enough to dazzle the strongest eye and 
surprise the wildest romancer, and truly the 
like of it may never be seen again. 

Evening was unquestionably the time when 
the cafés showed to the greatest advantage, and 
produced the most favorable impression on hu- 
man feelings. For once the brightest visions 
of the enthusiast were more than realized, and 
the poetry of dream-land lost the eloquence of 
language. Realistic achievements more than 
eclipsed the shadowy glories of romance, and 
gave *“‘a local habitation and a name” to all 
that is beautiful in nature and art. Externally 
the vast building of the Exposition consisted of 
one circle of dazzling radiance, leading the‘as- 
tronomie mind to hazard comparisons with the 
belts of Saturn. Viewed from,the Observatory 
or the Elevator, the mighty structure appeared 
like a little fairy globe, brilliantly illuminated 
and dispensing light, warmth, and joy to the 
around. The interior, however, pro- | 
duced the greatest astonishment and delight. 
The intermingling blaze of chandeliers, the gor- 
4geous reflections of various-colored decanters | 
and glasses, the interminable vistas of phantas- 
magoric vagaries extending through numberless | 
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mirrors, the endless variety of costumes and 
manners that gave a brilliant dramatic effect t 
the checkered scene, the radiant charms of per 
sonal loveliness in both the seekers and dispens- 
ers of refreshments, enhanced by the blending 
of rays and the phantasms of beauty, the mag 
ical tendencies of glances and smiles unfolding 
graces unsurpassed in the seraglios of the Sul- 
tan or the palaces of Christendom, the lounges, 
the vases, and the fountains—all constituted : 
display at once so magnificent and romantic as 
to bewilder admiration, and turn to naught the 
powers of description. 

The magnificence of the Second Empire is be 
yond dispute. Paris is the unchallenged queen 
of cities, and Napoleon III. has abundant rea- 
son to congratulate himself on the success that 
has attended his efforts to eclipse the world in 
making his capita] the temporary emporium of 
all that is useful and lovely in the civilized 
world, It may be truthfully said that no mon- 
arch and nation in existence, excepting Napo 
leon and France, could have afforded the same 
universal satisfaction in so vast an enterprise as 
has been so successfully consummated in Paris. 
Memory carries us back to the London Exhibi- 
tion of 62; and though we are bound to ascribe 
a due quantum of praise to the grandeur and 
substantial benefits which characterized the en- 
deavors of the English nation under the leader- 
ship of that amiable and richly-endowed prince 
apostrophized by Tennyson in his Opening Ode 
as the ‘‘silent father of our kings to be,” yet 
we are constrained to confess that the Paris 
Exposition of 67 was immeasurably in advance 
of every effort of the sort in the history of the 
world. Yet it is only giving language to the 
universal opinion to say that were it not for the 
cafés this unqualified succegs would never have 
been realized. 


HOLOCAUST. 


Tur sweet last hours of the year are waning; 
Already has the white-robed priest, the Frost, 
The temple entered, its high altar staining 
For Summer's holocaust. 


While every where amid the mellow shimmer 
Of brightening air, the jeweled trees arise 
In crimson and in gold, like lamps that glimmer 
To light the sacrifice. 


And over all the solemn stillness reigneth ; 
Such blissful calm as may death’s pain beguile; 
That “ peace of God” which heavenly love ordaineth 
To suff'ring ones who smile. 


Oh, human heart that wanders mid this glory, 
Dost Nature's lesson still so vainly read 
That every year reiterates the story 
With thee anew to plead? 


Thou know’st the earnest word divinely written 
By one of Nature's mitred priests of song, 
“Sublime a thing it is" for hearts when smitten 


‘To suffer and be strong. 


But Nature teaches how the great Refiner 
Bids Beauty blossom at the touch of Pain, 
And lifts the spirit to a height diviner 
In times of loss than gain. 


Look wheresoe’er thou wilt in adoration 
Or soul or feature most supremely fair, 
And thou wilt find, with subtle re-creation, 

Has Sorrow's touch been there. 


Then why behold with sense of gloom or grievitiz 
This bloomful fading of each verdant thing, 
Or mourn. life's fleeting, varied charms, believing 

This is but ripening. 
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MEMOIR OF BABYLON. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


HE city of Babylon stood on the banks of The first establishment of both these seats of 
the Tigris, about three hundred miles be- | population and power took place at a period so 
low Nineveh. ‘The whole region through which | remote that there is no authentic history going 
the Tigris and Euphrates flow consists chiefly | back to the origin of either of them. 
of broad and beautiful plains, forming together There are a few incidental allusions to Baby- 
a tract of country as rich and fertile as any in | lon and the Babylonians in the earlier books of 
the world. In many places, and especially in | the Scripture history, but the first instance in 


the vicinity of Babylon, the rivers meander ; which any direct intercourse is recorded as 


among luxuriant intervales and meadows, which | having taken place between the kings of Judea 
are raised but little above the ordinary surface | and of Babylon occurs in the reign of Heze- 
of the streams, so that in times of inundation kiah, when a formal embassage was sent by the 
they are overflowed. The lands, being thus | king of Babylon to Jerusalem to congratulate 
fertilized by the deposit which they receive | Hezekiah on his recovery from a dangerous 
from the water, are of inexhaustible richness, | sickness, and to express in general the friendly 
and from the very earliest periods to which the | feelings which the Babylonian monarch was dis- 
records or even the traditions of the human | posed to entertain toward his Hebrew prother. 

race extend they have given employment and| At the time when the embassy was sent Hez- 
subsistence to a very numerous population, of | ekiah had surmounted or passed by all his dif- 
which Nineveh was, from the remotest ages, | ficulties and troubles, and his condition and 
one of the chief centres in the northern portion | prospects were exttemely favorable. He had 
of the country, and Babylon in the southern. | been engaged in various ‘conflicts with the sur- 








rounding nations, and had come off victorious 
from them all. He had managed his finances, 


too, in a most successful manner, so that he had | 


imassed during his reign an immense treasure. 
His capital was rich and populous, and was em- 
bellished with public and private edifices of a 
most imposing character. He had been dan- 
gerously sick, it is true, but he had now en- 
tirely recovered from his disease. Thus his 
position at this time, both in respect to the pres- 
ent possession of wealth and power and to the 
prospect of the future continuance of it, was 
higher than ever before. The king of Babylon, 
accordingly, actipg in the spirit which in all 
ages of the world and in every land marks and 
regulates the intercourse of the rich and the 
great, thought that it would be good policy to 
pay him a compliment. He accordingly sent-a 
id embassy to Jerusalem, accompanied by 
an imposing retinue and provided with many 
gifts, to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery 
from sickness, and to assure him of the high 
ind honorable regard in which he was held by 
the government of Babylon. 
Hezekiah felt greatly honored by this embas- 
The position of the Babylonian king- 
dom at this time, in respect not only to actual 


sage. 
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wealth and power, but in relation also to social 
rank among the other nations of the earth, was 
very high. There was perhaps no other power 
from whom a complimentary embassage of this 
kind would have been more gratifying to a Jew- 
ish king. Hezekiah received the embassadors, 
therefore, in a very cordial manner. He be- 
stowed upon them every possible attention and 
honor. He made a great display befor. them 
of the wealth and resources of his kingdom. 
He showed them all his precious things, his 
costly furniture, his cabinets of gold and silver 
utensils, his stores of spices, of precious oint- 
ments, and of rich perfumes, his magazines of 
corn, wine, and oil, his stables and stalls, con 
taining all manner of beasts, his armories, filled 
with beautiful and costly weapons of war, and 
his wardrobes, stored with vast supplies of ex 
pensive stuffs and materials of every kind, and 
of garments richly adorned with embroidery 
and -gold. Hezekiah felt a great degree of 
pride and exultation in showing these things, 
and he exhibited them to the embassadors in a 
spirit of ostentation and display. 

In consequence of the state of mind on the 
part of Hezekiah which this trial developed 
and brought to view the prophet Isaiah was 
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sent to denounce the judgment of God upon 
him and upon his kingdom. ‘* Behold the days 
come,” said he, * that all that is in thine house, 
and that which thy fathers have laid up in 
store until this day, shall be carried to Baby- 
lon. Nothing shall be left, saith the Lord. 
And of thy sons that shall issue from thee 


shall they take away, and they shall be eunuchs | 


in the palace of the king of Babylon.” This 
prediction was afterward, as we shall presently 
see, signally fulfilled. 

The name of the Babylonian monarch who 
sent this embassage to Hezekiah is given in the 
Book of Kings as Berodac-Baladan. But in 
the Book of Isaiah, in which these transac- 


tions are also briefly referred to, the name is | 


Merodac-Baladan, the letter B having become 
changed in some way or other for its cognate 
M—a change which is very frequently found to 
occur in the orthography of names recorded in 
ancient annals, In certain tables of the names 
of the Babylonian kings which have come 
down from ancient times in the pages of secu- 
lar history this prince is styled in one Mardoc- 
Empadus, and in the other Mardoc-Empado- 
cus. His name stands in these tables as the 
fifth in the line. 

It is very evident from the account of the 
embassage referred to that the king of Baby- 
lon had attained at that time to a very consid- 
erable degree of wealth and power, though we 
have very few authentic accounts, previous to 
that period, of the history or the condition of the 
city. There are, however, a few incidental al- 
lusions to it in the earlier books of the Old Tes- 
tament, which are somewhat interesting. 

It is said, for example, that among the arti- 


eles which Achan rescued from the spoils which | 


were taken at Jericho at the time when Joshua 


5S TENT. 


| first invaded the land of Canaan there was ‘ 
goodly Babylonish garment,” as it is called, 
which must have been considered an object of 
great value, since Achan classed it, in his enu- 
| meration of his spoils, with such treasures as a 
bag of silver of two hundred shekels and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels. This seems i 
show that the manufacturing arts had, even at 
| that early period, made great progress in Baby- 
}lon; and the commercial relations of the city 
| with the surrounding countries must have been, 
as one would suppose, considerably advanced, 
or such an article as is here referred to would 
|not have found its way to so distant a region 
|} as the land of Canaan. 

In an account, too, contained in the Book 
of Kings, of certain idols made by the people 
of different countries that were at that time re- 
siding as foreigners in Samaria and in other 
parts of Canaan, the men of Babylon are enu- 
merated as an important class, implying that a 
considerable number of the people of that king- 
dom had found their way into the Jewish ter- 
ritories. ‘** Howbeit,” says a sacred writer, 
“every nation made gods of their own, and put 
them in the houses of the high places which 
the Samaritans had made, every nation in 
their cities wherein they dwelt. And the men 
of Babylon made Succoth Benoth, and the men 
of Cuth made Nergal,” ete. 

These allusions, and many others similar tc 
these which are found in secular history, show 
that even at this early period of the world Bab- 
ylon was a powerful and prosperous kingdom, 
and that the inhabitants of it had made very 
considerable progress in the arts and refine- 
ments of life, and had established commercial 
communications, more or less intimate, with 
| many of the surrounding nations. 
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other circumstances it has been generally sup- 
posed that Babylon was built upon the site of the 
lower of Babel. This idea has been thought to 
be corroborated in some degree by the fact that 
in later times, when Babylon was in the height 
of its prosperity and power, there was a great 
nd celebrated tower standing in the city, which 
was described by many ancient historians and 
geographers as a wonder of the world. This 
tower was called the Tower of Belus, a mon- 
arch of that name having been reputed to have 
laid the original foundations of it. However 
this may be, the tower was a very ancient struc- 
ture, having existed, in one form or another, 
from a very remote period. It nevertheless 
uttracted comparatively little notice until the 
lays of Nebuchadnezzar, by whom it was very 
greatly enlarged, if not entirely rebuilt, and 
udorned also in the most magnificent manner. 
It was only then that the structure began to ac- 
juire its great renown. Its history can not be 
traced back very far, but many reasons have 
been alleged for believing that the Tower of 
Babel referred to in the Book of Genesis was 
the actual origin of it. We shall have occa- 
sion in the sequel to give some account of this 
edifice, as described by travelers and geogra- 
phers who lived subsequently to Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s day. 

In addition to the incidental allusions to the 
early history and condition of Babylon con- 
tained in the sacred Scriptures which we have 
already referred to, there are many legends and 
tales and detached statements of facts, and 
architectural or geographical descriptions, and 
ther incomplete and fragmentary accounts, ap- 
pearing here and there incidentally in the works 
that have come down to us from the Greeks and 
Romans, all of which have been examined and 
compared with great diligence modern schol- 
ars, with the view of forming from them a con- 
nected and authentic history of this extraordi- 
nary kingdom. One of the most curious of 
these tales is the story of Belesis, who became 
king of Babylon after the fall of Nineveh, and 
who accomplished so much in building up and 
aggrandizing the city and in strengthening the 
power of the kingdom that he has been some- 
times considered as the founder of the true 
Babylonian dynasty. Sardanapalus was king 
of Nineveh, against whom Arbaces and Belesis 
raised aninsurrection. Arbaces was a general 
of high rank and great military skill; Belesis 
was a priest. It was agreed between the two 
leaders that, in case the revolt should be suc- 
cessful and Sardanapalus should be overthrown, 
Arbaces should succeed him as king of Assyria, 
while Belesis should be viceroy of Babylon. 

The revolt was successful. Sardanapalus, 
shutting himself up in his capital, defended 
himself for some time, until at length an inun- 
dation of the river undermined and carried 
away a consi@erable portion of the wall, and 
laid the city open to the besiegers. It was 
then that Sardanapalus, in a frenzy of reek- 


lessness and despair, formed the resolve of 


burning himself, his family, and all his treas- 
ure in one immense pile, which he reared in the 
midst of the parks and gardens of his palaces. 

It seems that while the great fire was burning 
—and the conflagration continued for several 
days—Arbaces and his army, though then with 
in the city, did not know what it was. The 
space included within the city was immensely 
large, very extensive portions being occupied 
by gardens, parks, public grounds, reservoirs of 
water, cultivated fields, and other similar in 
closures, such as were common in the Asiatic 
cities of those days. The parks and gardens 
within which the fire was built were inclosed, as 
it would seem, by strong walls, which served to 
defend the palace and its appurtenances, and 
to give to the whole inclosure somewhat the 
character of a citadel. Arbaces, bein’ occupied 
with the work of establishing himselt ..: posses 
sion of the rest of the city, postponed for a lit 
tle time the work of reducing this fortress ; and 
though he observed the smoke of Sardanapalus’ 
fire rising from the centre of it, and saw that i 
continued to ascend for several days, he paid 
no special attention to it, supposing that it was 
some accidental conflagration. 

When at length the true state of the case was 
known, Arbaces, the general—his mind being 
preoccupied with other pressing duties —wa's 
satisfied with learning that Sardanapalus had 
made the fire for the purpose of destroying him- 
self in the flames, and that he had accomplished 
his end; but Belesis, more sagacious and wily, 
took pains to ascertain all the particulars of 
the transaction. He learned from some sery 
ants of Sardanapalus, who survived the fire, 
that an immense amount of treasure was d¢ 
stroyed in the conflaggation. Now the treas- 
ures which eastern monarchs were accustomed 
to amass in those days consisted in a great 
measure of property which would be entirely 
destroyed by fire, such as garments woven at 
great cost from wool or silk, and expensively 
adorned with embroidery and gold, beautiful 
weapons, with highly-wrought and ornamental 
mountings, stores of costly spices, ointments, 
and perfumes, and other similar things. Sut 
besides such perishable articles as these the 
royal treasuries of these days contained im 
mense quantities of gold and silver, some of it 
in the form of utensils and works of art, and the 
rest in ingots and bars, or in coin. Belesis 
concluded, after making secret and careful in- 
quiry into the facts, that there must be a large 
amount of precious metal in the smouldering 
heap that remained after the fire, and he began 
to revolve the question in his mind by what 
means he could get possession of this treasure, 

He finally devised a scheme. , It was as fol- 
lows: He went to Arbaces and told him that 
during the progress of some conflict which had 
taken place within the city, while the fire in the 
palace was burning, he had made a vow, that if 
the god Belus, the deity then chiefly worshiped 
at Babylon, would grant victory to their arms 
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he would cause all the ashes of the fire to be | Parsondas, an officer in'the court of the em- 


conveyed to Babylon, and deposit them there | peror, had denouriced him to the emperor for 


in a temple which he would build to reccive | 
them, thus consecrating them as a sacred ielic | 
and trophy to the god who had granted thern 
the victory. 

Arbaces on hearing this statement assented 
to the proposal of Belesis, and gave him per- | 
mission to convey the ashes to Babylon, in ful- 
fillment of his vow, and the plan was according- | 
ly carried into effect. The remains of the fire | 
were carefully taken up and conveyed to Baby- 
lon, and there Belesis at his leisure extracted 
from them the gold and silver which they con- | 
tained. He procured in this way an immense | 
treasure, all which he appropriated to himself, | 
concealing carefully from Arbaces what he had | 
done. 

His treachery was eventually in some way or | 
other discovered, not by Arbaces himself, but 
by some of the other leaders who had been as- | 
sociated with Arbaces and Belesis in the revo- 
lution, and who of course considered themselves 
as entitled to their share of the spoils. As soon | 
as they learned the facts in respect to the strat- 
agem of Belesis they made complaint to Ar- 
baces, and demanded that Belesis should be 
brought to trial and punished. Arbaces ac- | 
cordingly called a council of chiefs and brought | 
Belesis before them for trial. Belesis confessed | 
his crime, and the council condemned him to | 
be beheaded. Arbaces, however, who felt a 
strong sense of obligation to the criminal for | 
the efficient aid that he had rendered in the 
revolution, would not allow this sentence to be | 
executed. “He may be guilty,” said he, ‘ but 
if he is so the services which he has rendered 
to our cause ought to be allowed to cover and 
conceal his crime.” So he pardoned him, and | 
restored him to his vice-royalty in Babylon. 
And what is more remarkable still, he allowed | 
him to keep the treasure. 

Subsequently to these events a transaction oc- | 
curred under the government of Belesis which | 
illustrates curiously enough the corrupt effemi- | 
nacy which prev ailed at the courts of the Asi- | 
atic sovereigns in those days. Belesis, though | 


| 


his dissoluteness and effeminacy, and had 
urged the monarch to dethrone him, as a man 
who had proved himself wholly unworthy of 
the post which he occupied. The emperor 
to whom this Parsondas applied was not Ar- 
baces, but the successor of Arbaces—Arbaces 
himself having died before this time. If Ar- 
baces had been living it is probable that Par- 
sondas would not have preferred his charge 
against Belesis, as Arbaces was too much the 
friend of the viceroy to be willing to listen to 
such an accusation. 

When Belesis learned what Parsondas had 
| done he was filled with rage, and he immedi- 
| ately offered a large reward to his officers and 
attendants if they would contrive any way to 
seize and abduct Parsondas, and bring him a 
prisoner to Babylon. Several of them imme- 
diately set themselves at work to devise some 
plan to accomplish this object, in order to gain 
the promised reward. 

Not long after this the emperor, with Par- 
sondas in his train, came on a hunting excur- 
sion to a forest not far from the king of Baby- 
Jon. The servants of Belesis determined to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to get Par- 
sondas into their power. They accordingly 
arranged their plans, and in the course of the 
afternoon and evening carried them successful- 
ly into effect. Parsondas in the course of his 
hunting strayed away from his party, and be- 


| ing weary and thirsty, he was easily induced by 


some of the men who were plotting against him 


| to go with them to the house of one of Belesis’s 


purveyors to ask for a draught of wine. The 
| purveyor was in league with the conspirators, 
and he invited Parsondas to come in and take 
other refreshments with his wine. This Par- 
sondas was easily persuaded to do. The pur- 
veyor provided quite an entertainment for his 
guests, and as an additional means of entice- 
ment they brought four beautiful singing and 
dancing women in, to join and entertain the 
/company. Parsondas readily yielded himself 
to these temptations. He was charmed by 


he commence the administration of his gov- | the fascinations with which his enemies had 
ernment in Babylon in a tolerably successful | surrounded him. He surrendered himself to 
manner, soon began to’lead an idle and dissi- | them, in fact, without reserve ; and before mid- 
pated life, shutting himself up in his palace | night he was wholly overcome by the intoxica- 
with his women, and devoting all his time to| ting effects of the wine which he had drunk, 
music, dancing, carousing, and to every species | and by the exhaustion which naturally followed 
of voluptuous indulgence. He of course soon | the various and long-continued excitements of 
ceased to be an object of respect to those| such a carousal. In this helpless state his en- 
around him, but was regarded every where by | emies found it ‘of course a very easy task to 
the other officers of the empire with contempt | seize and bind him, and to convey him secretly 
or detestation. | to the palace of Belesis i in Babylon. 

Of course to learn what opinion was enter-| Belesis adopted a very extraordinary mode 
tained of him.by others would irritate and vex lof revenging himself on his enemy when he 
| thus found him in his power. He first called 
him into his presence and demanded why he 
had accused him to the emperor. 

“You have denounced me,” said he, ‘‘as 


such a man instead of humbling him. It is | 
human nature, universally, to be displeased | 
with those who condemn us for any wrong 
which we have done, instead of with ourselves | 


for doing it. Belesis was made one day ex- | 
cessively angry by hearing that a chief named 


unfit to reign, and have solicited the emperor 
toxdepose me.” 








PARSONDAS AT 

“Yes,” said Parsondas, boldly. ‘‘I have 
done so. I wish im to make me the king of 
BabyJon in your stead. I thought myself much 


better qualified for the station than such an in- 


dolent and effeminate prince as you.” 

Belesis on hearing these words was greatly 
enraged. ‘‘Effeminate!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
will soon put you in a condition not to accuse 
people of effeminacy.” 

Belesis immediately placed Parsondas under 
the charge of eunuchs, with instructions that 


| 
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In the mean time the emperor, wondering at 
the sudden disappearance of his friend at the 
hunting-ground, offered large rewards if any 
one would discover what had become of him. 
But so well had Belesis kept the secret, and so 
closely had he confined Parsondas among the 
dancing and singing girls, that all ‘the emper- 
or’s efforts to solve the mystery were unavail- 
ing. 

Seven years passed away and Parsondas still 


| remained a prisoner; and with so much art and 


they should literally, as far as possible, make a | 


woman of him. They were to take him to the 
part of the palace appropriated to the singing 


and dancing girls who were kept for the enter- | 
tainment of the court, and shutting him up | 


there, they were to treat him and train him 
precisely as if he were one of them. 

The eunuchs accordingly took Parsondas in 
charge, and obeyed the instructions of Belesis 
in their treatment of him to the full. They 
shaved off his beard, and dressed his hair in 
imitation of the fashion of the girls ; they trans- 


formed the complexion of his face by means of | 


cosmetics; they clothed him in the robes and 
adorned him with the ornaments of woman; 
and they compelled him to learn to dance and 
to sing, and to play the lute, and to imitate all 
the arts of allurement practiced by his new com- 
panions. Ina word, so far as regarded his dress 
and appearance and position, they metamorph- 
osed him completely into a woman. 

Belesis watched the progress of this change 
with exultation and delight, and plied the vic- 
tim of it, as he saw him from time to time, with 
taunts and derision. ‘*Who,” said he, 
you think is effeminate now ?” 


1 
ao 


skill had the eunuchs performed their work 
that the transformation was to all outward ap- 
pearance complete. At length one of the serv- 
ants in that part of the palace, having received 
a severe punishment for some alleged offense, 
escaped from the palace, and in a fit of resent- 
ment and anger made his way to the emperor's 
court, and there informed the emperor himself 
where Parsondas was concealed. The emper- 
or immediately sent one of his officers to Bab 
ylon to demand that Belesis should give up his 
prisoner. 

When this messenger and informed 
Belesis that the emperor had learned that Par- 
sondas was in his palace, and had sent to de- 
mand him, he denied at first that there was 
my such person there. When this answer was 
reported to the émperor he sent the officer back 
to Babylon with orders to demand Parsondas 
once more, and then, if he was not immediately 
surrendered, to seize Belesis and behead him. 
Selesis, on hearing this, acknowledged that 
Parsondas was there, and offered to release 
him. In c~der, however, first to make his tri- 
umph over his rival complete, he ordered an 
entertainment to be served, and then, was 
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customary on such occasions, brought in a large 
number of the singing women to sing and play 
to the company, Parsondas amongthem. The 
women played and sang by turns, and-after the 
performances Belesis asked the officer which 
of all the women was most accomplished and at- 
tractive ; and so perfect, according to the story, 
had the transformation been that the officer act- 
ually singled out Parsondas himself as the most 
perfect woman of them all, Belesis then fell 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, and calling 
Parsondas forward, delivered him up to the of- 
ticer, telling him that that was the great gener- 
al that he had come to Babylon to reclaim. 
Parsondas on being restored to his liberty 
went back to the emperor, his whole soul burn- 
ing with rage and revenge. He determined 
that the most severe punishment should be in- 


flicted upon Belesis for the outrage which he | 
The emperor him- | 
self was extremely indignant on learning what | 
He marched a strong force to | 


had perpetrated upon him, 


had occurred, 
Babylon, deposed Belesis, and sent him to pris- 


on, saying that in ten days he would pronounce | 


sentence upon him for his crime. During the 
interval, however, Belesis contrived, by means 
of bribes, to gain over to his side a eunnch of 
high standing and influence in the emperor's 
court, and through the intercession of this eu- 
nuch the emperor finally consented to be satis- 
fied with imposing upon the criminal a heavy 
fine, and thus the difficulty ended. 

We give this story as a specimen of the de- 
tached and disconnected legends in respect to 
the Babylonian history which have come down 
to modern times, through various and widely- 
separated ancient channels. And although not 
the least reliance can be placed on the histor- 
ical truth of such tales, they must not be whol- 
ly set aside and disregarded, as the particulars 
involved in such narratives throw not a little 
light on the manners and customs of the times, 
on the nature of the government, and on the 


ideas which then prevailed in respect to rela- | 


tive rights and duties of sovereigns and sub- 
jects. 

After Belesis, if indeed such a monarch ever 
reigned, the ancient chronicles record the names 
—with but little else, however, beside the names 
—of a line or dynasty of sovereigns that follow- 
ed each other in regular succession down to the 
days of Berodac-Baladan, who sent the friendly 
message to Hezekiah in the manner we have 
already described. 

The peace and harmony and mutual good- 
will which prevailed between the kingdoms of 
Judah and Babylon at the time when Berodac- 
Baladan sent his message to Hezekiah was sub- 
sequently changed to the most inveterate and 
bitter hostility—a hostility which led to the re- 
peated invasion, and finally to the total con- 
quest, of Judea by the government of Babylon, 


These invasions and conquests took place un- | 
der king Nebuchadnezzar, who is called also | 


Nabocollassar. A considerable interval elapsed, 
however—probably about one hundred and twen- 
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| ty years—between the friendly embassy from 
| Berodac-Baladan and the first invasion unde; 
| Nebuchadnezzar. The origin of the quarre| 
| which led to the invasion was this: 

It seems that there had been a slumbering 
contest of long standing between the kingdoms 
|of Babylon and Egypt, and at length, short) 
before the commencement of the reign of Neb- 
) uchadnezzar; Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, 
| took advantage of a war in which the Baby|o- 
| nians had become involved with the Seythians to 
march an army in the direction of the Euphra- 


aon and capture a town called Carchemish, 


which had long been a subject of dispute be- 
| tween the two kingdoms, In this quarrel Jo- 
| Siah, who was then king of Judah, took sides 
| with the Babylonians, He raised an army and 
went forth toward Carchemish, in order to pre- 
vent Pharaoh Necho from taking the town. A 
battle was fought at Megiddo. The Egyptians 
were victorious. Josiah was slain. His body, 
however, did not fall into the hands of the en- 
emy. Itwas brought off from the field of bat- 
tle and conveyed to Jerusalem, where it was 
properly entombed, and Jehoahaz, the son of 
Josiah, was made king in his father’s place by 
the people of Jerusalem. 

But Pharaoh Necho was not satisfied with 
the defeat and death of Josiah. So unwar- 
rantable an interference, as he deemed it, be- 
tween him and his enemy merited some ulte- 
rior measures. ‘ He accordingly marched fo Je- 
rusalem, deposed Jehoahaz, who, as the chosen 
successor of Josiah, would, as he probably sup- 
posed, adopt and continue his father’s policy, 


, and placed Eliakim—whose name he changed to 


Jehoiakim—king in his stead. As an addi- 
tional punishment Pharaoh exacted a large 


/sum of money of the Jewish government, and 


he required also that an annual tribute should 
be paid to him, which tribute Jehoiakim was to 
collect from the people by a tax. In all othe: 
respects, too, Jehoiakim, since he held his power 
through the intervention of Pharaoh, was ex- 
pected to conduct the government in subservi- 
ency to the interests of Egypt. These occur- 
rences are narrated in the Second Book of 
Kings, xxiii. 29-35. 

Thus, by the revolution which Pharaoh ef- 
fected, the kingdom of Judah was entirely 
brought over from the position of friendship 
and alliance with the Babylonians which Josiah 
had assumed to that of an auxiliary and tribu- 
tary of their greatest enemy. This was of 


|course a state of things well calculated to 


arouse the ire of the government of Babylon. 
The king who was reigning at that time, who 
was the father of Nebuchadnezzar, was old and 
infirm; he consequently committed the charge 
of the war to Nebuchadnezzar his son. Neb- 


| uchadnezzar marched against Jerusalem, and 


a series of hostilities commenced which contin- 
ued for many years, leading to repeated inva- 
sions of the Hebrew territories and plunder- 
ings of Jerusalem, until at length the kingdom 
of Judah was entirely subverted, and the royal 
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family and all the higher classes of the popula- 
tion were carried in captivity to Babylon. 

The extreme severities which the Babylo- 
nians inflicted upon the Jews were occasioned in 
part by the obstinate resistance which the Jews 
themselves made against their enemies, and 
the repeated rebellions against the Babylonians 
which were continually breaking out at Jerusa- 
lem. At first Nebuchadnezzar took only a por- 
tion of the treasures which he found in the tem- 
ple and in the palaces at Jerusalem; and, in- 
stead of entirely subverting the Jewish gov- 
ernment, he contented himself with, deposing 
the reigning king and placing some other Jew- 
ish prince upon the throne, with an understand- 
ing that he was to hold the country as a de- 
pendent and tributary to the king of Babylon. 
But, whenever such an arrangement was made, 
the new king, as soon as the Babylonian armies 
were withdrawn, was very prone torebel, This 
would bring Nebuchadnezzar back for a new 
invasion, and in a state of exasperation greater 
than before. At last, in the reign of Zedekiah, 
he became so greatly enraged against the Jews, 
on account of a revolt against him which then 
took place, that he advanced to the gates of 
Jerusalem breathing threatenings apd venge- 
ance aguinst the king and the city. 

Zedekiah shut himself up within the walls of 
his capital, and bid his enemy defiance. Neb- 
uchadnezzar commenced the siege and prose- 
cuted it in the most effective manner, The 
siege was continued for two years, and at the 
end of that time the population was reduced to 
the most dreadful extremities, in consequence 
of the breaking up of the defenses of the city 
and the sufferings of the people through famine 
and despair. 

Vor. XXXVI.—No. 212.—M 
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ZEDEKIAH SENT 


TO BABYLON, 


At length Zedekiah, with a remnant of the 
men of war that still were left to him, contrived 
to make his escape from the city in the dead of 
night, and to get through the camp of the ene- 
my. The party fled to the northward, Neb- 
uchadnezzar sent a force in pursuit of them. 
This force overtook Zedekiah and his company 
in the plains of Jericho, The unhappy fugitive 
was by this time almost defenseless—his attend- 
ants and followers having successively separated 
from him in the course of his flight. Very few 
remained with him except his sons and a small 
number of devoted personal attendants. These 
all, together with the king himself, were cap- 
tured, and were brought back prisoners to Neb- 
uchadnezzar at Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadnezzar ordered Zedekiah to be ar- 
raigned before him, and passed sentence upon 
him as follows: First his sons were to be brought 
forward and slain, one by one, in the presence 
of their father. Then, to make this dreadful 
spectacle the last one which the wretched king 
should ever behold, his eyes were to be imme- 
diately put out, and in that condition the be- 
reaved and mutilated victim was to be sent in 
chains to Babylon, This sentence was imme- 
diately executed in the most merciless manner. 

Not satisfied with this personal retribution in- 
flicted on the king and his family, Nebuchad- 
nezzar resolved to put it out of the power of 
the Jews to give him any farther trouble with 
their rebellions. ‘The city of Jerusalem was 
ordered to be entirely dismantled and de- 
stroyed. The walls and defenses were broken 
down. The temple, and the palace, and all 
the other principal edifices of the,city, both 
public and private, were burned, and all that 
remained, both of the population and of public 
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and private treasure, was carried to Babylon. 
The captives themselves who were thus taken 
away never returned; though their grandchil- 
dren, seventy years afterward, when Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus, were released from their 
bondage, and allowed to go back under Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and rebuild and reoccupy the 
city of their fathers. 

Nebuchadnezzar undoubtedly supposed that 
the great object of attraction and interest which 
mankind would see in his grand exploit of car- 
rying all Jerusalem captive to Babylon would 
be the spectacle of military glory which he him- 
self displayed in achieving such a victory over 
so strongly intrenched and obstinate a foe; but 
it was really the lustre of a very different kind 
of glory, that was displayed in the character of 
one of his unfortunate captives, which ultimately 


furnished the highest and most lasting of the | 
impressions which these transactions have pro- | 


duced upon the human race. The mighty con- 
queror imagined that he was making a grand 
exhibition of himself to the admiration of men, 
but it proved in the end that he was only erect- 
ing a theatre for the development and display 
of a moral dignity and grandeur of soul in one 
of his prisoners which, in the end, should en- 
tirely eclipse all his own martial renown. In 
fact, the whole story of the Jewish captivity in 
Babylon would probably have long since passed 
into darkness and oblivion if it had not been 
saved from that fate by the influence of the mild 


and gentle, but permanent and increasing, illu- | 


mination which has beamed upon the scene from 
the life and character of the prophet Daniel. 

Daniel was a young Jewish prince, who was 
conveyed to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar in 
one of the first companies of captives which he 
carried away. He was then a little more than 
twenty years of age. From the party of cap- 
tives to which Daniel pertained a small num- 
ber were selected of those most eminent for 
their rank, and for their mental and personal 
accomplishments, to be trained for the immedi- 
ate service of the king. Daniel was prominent 
among the number thus chosen, and he seems 
first to have attracted attention by a request 
that he made that he himself, and a few of his 
associates, might be excused from partaking of 
the high-seasoned food and drinking the wine 
which was prepared for them, and be provided 
instead with a plain diet of pulse and water. 
The chief of the eunuchs, who had the young 
princes in charge, showed by his reply that 
Daniel had already made a very favorable im- 
pression upon his mind, by the dignified and 
noble, though unostentatious and conciliating 
demeanor which afterward gave him so great 
an influence at Babylon. This officer received 
the proposal favorably, and seemed to enter- 
tain himself no objection to granting it; but he 
was afraid, he said, of his lord the king, who 
had directed what the meat and drink of the 
young meneshould be. By disobeying the in- 
structions which he had received he should be 
in danger, he added, of losing his head. 


Daniel did not press the matter farther with 
the chief, but applied next to a subordinate of- 
ficer named Melzar, who had the immediate 
charge of the tables where the young men in 
training were served. He proposed to Melzar 
to make an experiment for ten days of giving 
to himself and to three others whom he named 
the simple food to which they had been accus- 
tomed, instead of the rich and high-seasoned 
delicacies that had been prescribed for them. 
Melzar immediately acceded to this proposal, 
The readiness with which he did so is another 
proof of the great ascendency which the native 
nobleness of Daniel’s character seems to have 
enabled him to acquire over all around him. 
The result of the experiment was entirely satis- 
factory, and the diet of the princes was perma- 
nently changed. In due time, when the train- 
ing of the young men was complete, they were 
brought into the palace of the king and assign- 
ed their various duties in the royal presence, 
These duties were of a very elevated character, 
| for, having all been very highly educated in 
their native land, they were prized chiefly in 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar for the mentai en- 
dowments and accomplishments which they had 
acquired, and in which it seemed to Nebuchad- 
nezzar that they excelled all the native princes 
of his own realm. They were accordingly made 
secretaries, and counselors, and officers of state, 
and served continually in the presence of the 
king. 
Daniel continued in the service of King Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and of Belshazzar his son, for 
| many years; and such was the impression pro- 
duced by his talents, his attainments, his prac- 
tical wisdom, and the grace and dignity of his 
demeanor, that he very rapidly gained the con- 
fidence and respect of all who knew him, and 
| rose to stations of public trust and responsibil- 
ity of the highest character. In the exalted 
position which he thus occupied he was brought 
intovery near and intimate relations to the king, 
| and was often called to act suddenly, in emerg- 
encies of very imminent difficulty and danger. 
In all these cases he evinced a courage and 
| self-possession which, though perfectly modest 
| and unpretending in manner, seemed to rise su- 
| perior to every emergency, and amounted some- 
| times to a heroism truly sublime. In a word, 
| he displayed, whenever the occasion required 
| it, a certain dignity and grandeur of spirit, which 
| raised him at once not only above all the ordi- 
| nary incidents and influences of rank and pow- 
| er that pregented themselves in such imposing 
|forms in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, but 
| placed him in many instances in a position of 
| complete and manifest superiority to the mighty 
| monarch himself, whose captive and servitor he 
was. The great Nebuchadnezzar would often, 
| at such times, though seated on his throne and 
| surrounded by his nobles and by all the gor- 
geous pomp and pageantry of his court, find his 
| captive and slave looking down upon him, as it 
were, from a moral elevation far above that of 
| his own outward grandeur, and fearlessly offer- 








ing him counsels and instruction in the tone and 
manner which a teacher would assume toward 
a pupil or a parent toward a child. 

The calm and quiet self-possession which 
characterized the conduct and demeanor of 
Daniel in the most exciting emergencies is 
strikingly illustrated in the case of the sudden 
decree ordering all the astrologers and wise 
men of the city te be put to death, on account 
of the failure of those who had been consulted 
on the subject to interpret Nebuchadnezzar’s 
celebrated dream. The first announcement 
which Daniel had of this decree—by which he 
himself, with the rest, was condemned to im- 
mediate death—was the actual coming of a 


party of the guard to take him out to execu- | 


tion. In such an exigency as this most per- 


sons would have been entirely unmanned. | 


Some would have fainted with terror; some 
would vainly have attempted to move the hearts 
of the executioners with prayers and entreaties, 
or piteous cries ; and others still, with too much 
pride to manifest any open emotion, would 
have been dumb with stupefaction and horror, 
and would have been equally incapable with 
the rest of adopting any rational measures to 
escape their impending fate. Daniel, however, 
seems to have heard the tidings totally un- 
moved. 

‘* Why is the decree so hasty from the king?” 
said he. 

It was as if the announcement that he was 
immediately to die awakened in him no concern 
on his own account, but only a gentle solicitude 
lest the king his master should act in an ill- 
advised or inconsiderate manner. 

** Why is the decree so hasty? It may prove 
right and proper that we should all be put to 
death, but there is no necessity for any rash or 
precipitate action in the case. Let me go and 
see the king.” 

So saying he led the way to the king’s pres- 
ence, and addressed him with the air and bear- 
ing of a counselor and friend, who wished to 
save him from acting, hastily, and under the in- 
fluence of excitement, in a manner which he 
would afterward regret, rather than like a con- 
demned prisoner, begging a respite of the sen- 
tence by which he had been himself condemned 
to die. 

“There is no occasion for haste,” said he, 
“Give me time and I will explain both the 
dream and the interpretation.” 

This very reasonable request was accorded, 
and the sequel is known. 

It was the same in all the other emergencies 
—some of them of the most exciting and critical 
character—in which the great prophet was call- 
ed upon to act in the court of the king of Bab- 
ylon. He was always calm, always firm, al- 
ways fearless; and in every case where the 
principle of fidelity to the cause of God was 
concerned, or to the dictates of duty, he show- 
ed himself insensible to every other considera- 
tion, and rose superior to all the influences of 


rank and pomp and power, by which men in | 
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similar circumstances are so often overawed, 
In fine, the effect of his example in encourag- 
ing men to take a bold and decided stand in 
vindicating the right, and to maintain them- 
selves firmly at the post of duty in times when 
rank and wealth and power are endeavoring 
to entice or to terrify them from their ground, 
has extended itself throughout the Christian 
world, and has exerted a vast and indescribable 
influence upon the hundred generations which 
have risen in succession since his day and read 
the story of his life. In fact, for the grandeur 
of the thought and action which it portrays, the 
magnificence of the language, and the dramatic 
interest of the incidents narrated, the story of 
the prophet Daniel is unsurpassed by any writ- 
ings, sacred or profane. 

The captive Jews, while they remained in 
Babylon, mourned incessantly their forced and 
unhappy detention from their native land. The 
contrast between the picturesque and mount- 
ainous beauty of Judea and the low and level 
monotony of the Babylonian plains was but a 
type of the melancholy change which had taken 
place in their moral and social condition. From 
cultivating the vine and the olive on the sunny 
hills, or in the green and secluded valleys about 
Jerusalem, as independent proprietors of the 
soil, they were now compelled to labor as slaves 
on the banks of the canals and water-courses 


|and river-branches of the Euphrates, among 


reeds and willows and sedgy grass, building 
dykes, or repairing excavations, or bearing bur- 
dens of bricks or slime to forward the construe- 
tion of the gigantic works undertaken by their 
mighty conqueror, At evening, when their 
work was done, they were compelled to gratify 
the idle curiosity of their despised and hated 
masters by narrating the history, describing the 
customs, or singing the songs of their native 
land. The overwhelming sense of humiliation 
and sorrow which the unhappy captives experi- 
enced in submitting to these indignities, and 
the bitter resentment which the infliction of 
these woes upon them by their cruel conquerors 
awakened in their breasts, are most graphically 
described in the celebrated song of the Baby- 
lonian captives, given in Psalm exxxvii. It is 
not know by whom this song was written. 

The reign of Nebuchadnezzar was signalized 
not merely by the success of his military cam- 
paigns against the surrounding nations, but 
also by the gigantic enterprises which he un- 
dertook for the enlargement and embellishment 
of his capital. In fact, nearly all of those vast 
structures for which the city was so greatly re- 
nowned are attributed to him. Before, how- 
ever, entering upon a description of these co- 
lossal works we must pause a moment to con- 
sider the peculiar circumstances under which 
they were built, as it is in these circumstances 
that we find in a great measure the true expla- 
nation of their very peculiar character. 

Most of the other great cities of ancient 
times are situated in localities where abundant 
supplies of stone for building materials could 
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easily be obtained ; as, for example, in Greece 
marble, and in Egypt granite or porphyry. To 
quarry these stones, to shape them for the pur- 
poses intended, and to transport them where 
they were to be used, required of course great 


labor, and it was the amount and necessity of 
this labor that limited the size of the edifices 


reared. In Babylon, however, the case was 
different. The city lay in the midst of a vast 
aliuvial region, within which no stone was to be 
found. The only way by which such a mate- 
rial could be procured was by transporting it on 
rafts or floats from a great distance up the 
river. On the other hand, the soil of the plain 


the blocks of dried earth used in the Babylo- 
nian architecture consisted of a bituminous 
slime found every where ready at hand in the 
localities in which it was to be used. The con 
sequence of all this was, that while the build 


| ers of other cities reared permanent and sub 


stantial, but’ comparatively small, structures 
of granite or marble, the Babylonians piled 
up enormous constructions of indurated clay, 
which, though comparatively frail in respect 


to strength and durability, were of such pro- 


digious magnitude and extent as to have filled 


| the world while they existed with their fame. 


consisted every where of a soft and clayey allu- | 


vion, which required only to be cut out in blocks 
and dried in the sun to make a very sufficient 


and easily-managed material for all sorts of | 


architectural constructions. Thus, while the 
builders of other cities were obliged to expend 
great time and labor in procuring their mate- 
rials and shaping them for the purposes of build- 
ing and transporting them to the spot, the Bab- 
ylonians found theirs ready at hand, wherever 
the edifice might be which they undertook to 
rear. The granite or the marble used by other 
nations required to be split and hewn with 
great labor, by means of wedges, hammers, and 
chisels; while the Babylonian brick could be 
cut to its shape by the very spade with which 
it was taken from the ground. The stone was 
heavy too; the brick comparatively light. The 
stone in being fitted to its place was refractory 
and unyielding; the brick could easily be shaped 
to any angle or curve required. The cement, 


On the other hand, while the walls, the col 
umns, the arches, and the sculptures of the 


| Greek and Roman architecture still stand, the 


enormous masses of the Babylonian masonry 
have long since crumbled back to earth again, 


| and exist now only as grass-covered mounds 





moreover, that was required for the stone was | 


produced at comparatively great expense both 
of time and labor; whereas that required for 


and ridges, which the traveler might easily pass 
by without suspecting their artificial origin. 
The foregoing considerations must be kept 
in mind, and allowed to have their proper 
weight in modifying in some degree the incre- 
dulity with which we should otherwise receive 
the marvelous accounts which ancient writers 
have given us of the extent and magnitude of * 
the city. The descriptions, in fact, with which 
the writings of the ancient geographers and his- 
torians are filled, in respect to the extent and 
the architectural magnificence of Babylon, are 
scarcely less wonderful than the legendary tales 
relating to its origin. The extent of the city 
within the walls was, as these writers have 
stated, almost incredibly great; for they say 
that the sides of it were fifteen miles in length, 
which would make the space included more 
than two hundred square miles, It is true 
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that in all the Oriental cities of those times 
vast portions of the ground inclosed within the 
walls were appropriated to parks, gardens, res- 
ervoirs of water, and fields for cultivation—in- 
closed for the purpose of aiding in securing 
supplies of food for the population in case of 
siege; but still, after giving all possible weight 
to this suggestion, the dimensions above given 
must be considered as greatly exaggerated. 

The city was perfectly symmetrical and reg- 
ular in its form and in its plan, the smooth and 
level character of the ground greatly favoring 
such symmetry in the construction of it. There 
were twenty-five streets traversing it from east 
to west, at equal distances from each other, 
and twenty-five more from north to south. 
These streets of course crossed each other at 
right angles, and there was a gate at the term- 
ination of each of them in the wall on either 
side. Thus there were twenty-five gates in 
each of the four walls, making the whole num- 
ber one hundred. 

The accounts given us of the thickness and 
height of the walls are somewhat various, but 
the lowest statement makes them of enormous, 
if not incredible, dimensions. The consider- 
ations, however, which we have already ad- 
duced in respect to the facilities which the 


Babylonians enjoyed for giving a colossal mag- | 


nitude to their structures apply with peculiar 
force to the walls of the city, for the material 
of which they were composed was taken from 
the ground directly without them, the exca- 
vation thus made forming the ditch or trench 
necessary to complete the defenses. 
labor required for rearing the walls was effect- 
ive in digging the ditches at the same time. 
The sides of the ditches were lined with ma- 
sonry, formed, like the walls of the city, of 
bricks and bitumen; and as the breadth and 
depth of the trenches must have been propor- 
tional to the height and thickness of the walls 
—since all the materials for the walls were tak- 
en from them—the whole work formed a sys- 
tem of defense which regdered the city almost 
impregnable. - 

The twenty-five streets crossing each other 


at right angles divided the city into six hun- | 


dred and twenty-five squares. These squares 
must have been of course immensely larger 
than those formed by the intersection of streets 
in the modern cities both of Europe and Asia. 


For since the length and breadth of the city | 
e | 


was fifteen miles, and the number of streets 
dividing this space was twenty-five, it follows 
that the squares must have been nearly three- 
fourths of a mile in extent both in length and 
breadth. The houses and other edifices of the 
city, moreover, were built, it was said, only on 
the margins of these squares toward the street, 
leaving a very large space in the centre for gar- 


ithe water, in times of 


Thus the | 


| that she longed for the sight of a hill. 


|on immense arches of masonry. 
thrust of these arches was resisted by a solid 
| wall twenty-two feet thick, which bounded and 
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one on each side of the river. These 
palaces were connected together by a bridge. 
The palace on the east side of the river was the 
ancient palace of the kings of Babylon, that on 
the west side was built at a later period by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The space inclosed for the 
buildings and grounds of the old palace was two 
miles square, while that of Nebuchadnezzar was 
| four miles square. Of course such of the streets 
| already described as would naturally have in- 
tersected these inclosures were cut off, in order 
that the grounds pertaining to the royal resi- 
dences might remain entire. The banks of the 
river within the city, and for two or three miles 
above und below, were walled in by lines of the 
most substantial masonry, in order to confine 
inundation, within it 
proper bed. These walls were carried up 
above the level of the bank, so as to form a 
defense to the city not only against floods, but 
against any possible attack of enemies ap 
proaching from the river. In these walls, op- 
posite to each street, was a brazen gate, which, 
being kept open by day, afforded the people ac- 
cess to the river for the purposes of navigation 
or for other uses of the water. 


aces, 


} 
The vast structure built by Nebuchadnezzar 


which has been celebrated in all ages as one of 
the wonders of the world, under the name of 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, was really an 
artificial mountain—or meant to be such. It 


| was built to gratify the desire of a wife of Neb- 
| uchadnezzar named Amytis, who, having been 


a native of a mountainous country toward the 
north, soon grew tired when she came to Baby- 


| lon of the level monotony of the country there, 


and, as young brides on the Western prairies of 
America often do at the present day, when they 


|remember the green declivities and summits, 


and the secluded and romantic dells of their 
native New England, she said to her husband 
Her 
husband therefore undertook to build her one. 

The structure consisted of a series of plat- 
forms or terraces supported on arches of ma- 


| sonry, placed one above the other, and raised so 


high that the upper one was above the walls of 
the city, so that the spectator standing upon it 
could not only look down upon all the streets 
and squares and palaces. and gardens of the 
town, but could also extend his view beyond 
the walls, and survey the whole surrounding 
country. The several terraces were supported 
The lateral 


inclosed the structure on every side. The plat- 
forms covering the arches, and forming the ter- 
races, were constructed of immense flat blocks 
of stone, cemented at the joints with bitumen. 
Above this pavement was a layer of reeds, and 
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dens, parks, lawns, pleasure-grounds, and fields 
for cultivation. 

The river Euphrates passed through the city, 
flowing from north to south, and dividing it into 
two equal parts. There were two royal pal- 


then another of bitumen, upon which, at the top 
| of all, was a flooring of brick, which formed the 
upper surface of the platform. On this founda- 
| tion was laid a thick stratum of garden-mold, 
| deep enough to afford support and nourishment 
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for the largest trees. The gardens made upon 
these terraces were laid out in the most costly and 
elegant manner, and were provided with statues 
and fountains, and with the choicest fruits, and 
the rarest and most beautiful shrubs and trees, 
and parterres of brilliant flowers, and seats, 
and bowers, and ornamental arbors—with every 
thing, in short, which the horticulturists of the 
day could devise to complete the attractiveness 
of the scene. The ascent from each of these 
terraces to the one above it was by a broad and 
beautiful flight of steps, and visitors who as- 
cended from one to the other found on each 
successive platform new and ever-changing 
beauties, in the varied arrangement of walks 
and trees and beds of flowers, and in the new 
views of the surrounding country, which became 


of course wider and more commanding the high- | 


er they ascended. 

There were spacious and airy apartments 
built among the arches below, which opened 
out upon the successive terraces. These apart- 
ments commanded very beautiful views, both of 
the gardens before them and of the country be- 
yond. 
orated, and they were fitted with all necessary 
conveniences for serving refreshments to guests, 
and for furnishing them with amusements and 
entertainments of every kind. 
platform was a reservoir of water, supplied by 
vast engines concealed within the structure. 


Pipes and other hydraulic machinery conducted | 


this water to all the lower terraces, in order to 
supply the various fountains and to irrigate the 
ground. In fact, so vast was the extent and so 
magnificent the decorations of this artificial hill, 
that as long as it endured it was considered, by 


common consent, as one of the wonders of the | 


world, 

Another celebrated edifice of Babylon, which 
Nebuchadnezzar either built or greatly enlarged, 
was the Temple of Belus, It has been very gen- 
erally supposed that this temple stood on the 
site originally occupied by the ‘Tower of Babel, 
and that that ancient tower was in fact the 
origin of the later building. 
been thought that the work which the builders 
of Babel abandoned, as described in the Book 
of Genesis, was afterward resumed by some 
king of Babylon and finished as a temple, and 
that the edifice thus reared was afterward suc- 
cessively repaired and enlarged, and even per- 


haps in some cases essentially rebuilt, and thus | 


preserved until Nebuchadnezzar’s day. As de- 
scribed by the geographers who saw or heard 


of it subsequently to that time, it consisted of a | 
vast tower eight stories high, each upper story | 


being smaller in its dimensions than the one 
below. There was a winding staircase on the 
outside to furnish the means of ascent to the 
various stories. 


The upper platform—the one above the upper | 

. . i 

story—was used as a religious observatory, and | 
was fitted up with the appliances necessary for 


performing the astrological rites and ceremonies 
which in those days were connected with the 


The interior of them was splendidly dec- | 


On the upper | 


That is, it has | 


| study of the stars. Beneath this platform, in 
the several stories of the edifice below, were 
many large and magnificent apartments, with 
altars, images, utensils of gold and silver with- 
out number, and all the other paraphernalia of 
the Babylonian worship. One vast and splen- 
didly-decorated apartment contained an im- 
mense image of the god, made of gold, with an 
altar and a table of gold before it. In fact, all 
| the furniture of this apartment was of this pre- 
cious material. 
The magnitude which the ancient writers as- 
cribe to this temple, like that of all the other 
public edifices of Babylon, was enormous. The 
lower tower was said to be about six hundred 
feet square upon the ground, those above it 
| being successively smaller. Each story was 
seventy-five feet high, making the height of the 
| whole six hundred feet. So that the edifice. 
if these dimensions are correct, was larger than 
the greatest Egyptian pyramid. The treasures 
which were contained in it, too, were almost in- 
}calculable. The gold and silver vessels which 
| were brought by Nebuchadnezzar from Jerusa 
lem were stored here. In fact, it was the gen- 
eral place of deposit for all that was most high- 
ly valued for intrinsic worth, or held most sa- 
cred from religious associations. The edifice 
itself, with all that it contained, was consecrated 
to the god Bel or Baal, the great divinity of 
the Babylonians. 

A still more stupendous, though perhaps 
somewhat less imposing, work than either ot 
those already described was said to have been 
| executed at Babylon. This work was an im- 
mense reservoir excavated in the neighborhood 
of the river at some distance above the city, for 
the purpose of receiving the surplus waters of 
| the river in times of inundation, with a view of 
| distributing them again over the land when, sub- 

sequently, in midsummer, the streams had be- 
|come low and the land was dry. This reser- 
voir was said to be forty miles square, and ac- 
cording to one authority thirty-five, and to an- 
other seventy-five feeydeep. That such a res- 
ervoir as this could Have been wholly made by 
artificial excavation is of course incredible. The 
story will be sufficiently marvelous if we suppose 
that some natural hollow or group of hollows, 
formed perhaps by old deserted channels of the 
river, were enlarged and thrown into one, and 
then surrounded by dikes and embankments, so 
as to form a very large, but only partly arti- 
ficial, receptacle for the. waters of the river. 
It would not be necessary, in fact, that the bot- 
tom of such a reservoir should be much below 
the ordinary surface of the water in the river. 
For the rise and fall of such streams as the 
Euphrates being very great, a reservoir elevated 
almost wholly above the ordinary flow of it would 
| be filled to a great depth at the highest floods. 
But to retain the water thus raised a system of 
embankments, dikes, and gateways of the most 
massive and substantial character would be re- 
| quired, as well as locks and sluices and vanals 
of the most complicated and costly construction, 














to distribute the supply thus laid up in store 
over the country again in the season of drought. 

Thus, while Nebuchadnezzar undertook and 
executed the most gigantic works for the em- 
bellishment and defense of the capital, he adopt- 
ed very efficient measures, and carried them into 
effect on a very extended scale, for increasing 
the fruitfulness of the country around and the 
facilities for the profitable cultivation of it, 
knowing full well that it was only from the pro- 
ducts of these agricultural labors that the mag- 
nificence and grandeur which he had imparted 
to the city could be long sustained. He built 
embankments along the margins of the rivers 
wherever there were low lands which were liable 
to be overflowed in times of inundation. He 
intersected the country with a perfect net-work 
of canals, some of which were designed for the 
purposes of commerce, others for draining or 
irrigation. The largest of these canals were 
made to connect the Tigris with the Euphrates, 
so that merchants might pass freely from one 
river to the other, and the various products 
of the vast countries watered by both streams 
might be brought to the capital. Others were 
for the purpose of conveying away the surplus 
waters of the river in inundations; others still 
served as drains for marshes and low lands, be- 
ing kept closed by locks in times of flood, and 
opened again when the river channels were low, 
to allow of the egress of the water which had 
accumulated on the lands during the continu- 
ance of the rainy season. By these and simi- 
lar means the river, which, if it had been left to 
itself, would have been continually impeding the 
success of the husbandman, or contracting the | 
limits of his field of labor, was not only de- 
prived of its power to do injury, but made the 
means of developing to an enormous extent the 
natural resources of the land. 

All these works have long since gone entire- 
ly to decay. The embankments are under- 
mined and broken dow n, the canals are choked 
up, the locks and dams are all in ruins. The 
river has regained full possession of the coun- 
try, and no longer confining itself to its proper 
bed, spreads lawlessly over the land at every 
overflow ; and even when afterward*it subsides 
and returns again to its own natural channels, 
it leaves vast surfaces submerged, converting 
them into morasses and fens from which man 
is excluded, and where only the worst of wild 
beasts and of venomous reptiles can find a 


habitation. | 


Yet Nebuchadnezzar, while he lived, kept 
this vast hydraulic system—the greatest, prob- 
ably, that human engineers have ever planned 
—in perfect repair, and the whole country was 
transformed by it into a garden. He reigned 
forty-five years—more than half the whole 
period of the Jewish captivity. It was during 
the latter part of his reign that, under the judg- 
ment of God, he suffered that extraordinary fit 
of sickness or insanity, the circumstances of 
which are detailed in the fourth chapter of | 
Daniel, when ‘“*he was driven from men, and | 
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did eat grass as oxen, a his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, til his hairs were 
grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like 
birds’ claws.” —Danie/, iv. 33. Not long after 
his recovery from this sickness he died, and his 
son Evil-Merodach reigned in his stead. 

There were two Hebrew kings captive in 
Babylon during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar— 
Jehoiachin and Zedekiah. Jehoiachin was tak- 
en captive first, as we have already related. 
The event occurred in the eighth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. Afterward Zedekiah, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had made king of Jeru- 
salem in the place of Jehoiachin, having re- 
belled, he was attacked and conquered in his 
turn, as we have also already related, and hav- 
ing been condemned to have his sons killed in 
his presence, and then to have his eyes put out, 
he was sent in that condition in chains to Bab- 
ylon, to be confined there in a dungeon—a dun- 
geon very probably of the same prison where 
his predecessor was lying. 

We have no account of the ultimate fate of 
Zedekiah. He doubtless died in his prison, and 
probably during the lifetime of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. His fate was predicted by Ezekiel, in a 
prophecy which is considered as a remarkable 
example of the minute particularity with which 
even the most extraordinary details of future 
events were sometimes foretold by the Hebrew 
prophets: 

“T will bring him to Babylon, to the land of the 
Chaldeans. Yet he shall not see it, though he shall 
die there.” 

The lot of Jehoiachin was less unhappy than 
that of his*uncle Zedekiah. It is true he re 
mained in captivity till the end of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but he was released immedi- 
ately afterward. The story is that during the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar's sickness Evil-Mero- 
dach acted as regent in the government of the 
kingdom, and that he greatly abused the power 
thus intrusted to him. Nebuchadnezzar, ac- 
cordingly, when he recovered and resumed the 
throne, was so much displeased with what Evil- 
Merodach had done that he ordered him to be 
seized and shut up in prison, and that while 
thus confined Evil-Merodach became acquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew king and formed a strong 
attachment for him. Accordingly, when he 
subsequently recovered his hberty, and on the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar succeeded to the 
throne, he remembered his fellow-captive, and 
ordered him not only to be immediately re- 
leased, but to be treated afterward with distin- 
guished consideration and honor.. The fact 
that Evil-Merodach thus released and honored 
Jehoiachin is stated in sacred-history in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“And it came to pass in the seven-and-thirtieth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin king of Judah, in 
the twelfth month, on the seven-and-twentieth day of 
the month, that Evil-Merodach king of Babylon in 
the year that he began to reign did lift up the head 
of Jehoiachin king of Judah out of prison; and he 


spake kindly to him, and set his throne above the 
throne of the kings that were with him in Babylon; 
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and changed his prison-garments; and he did eat 
bread continually before him all the days of his life. 
And his allowance was a continual allowance given 
him of the king, a daily rate for every day, all the days 
of his life."— 2 Kings, xxv. 27-30. 


The Hebrews were finally released from their 


captivity in Babylon in consequence of the con- 


quest of that city by Cyrus the king of Persia. 

Perhaps the two most memorable events in 
the history of Babylon, so far as records of its 
history remain, are the sieges which it suffered 
successively, from Cyrus and afterward 
from Darius, kings of Persia. The siege and 
capture of the city by Cyrus took place toward 
the close of the period of the Hebrew captivity. 
It was, in fact, in consequence of the political 
changes which resulted from the fall of the city 
into Cyrus’s hands that the Hebrew 
were released and allowed to return.to their na- 
tive land. 

The last of the Babylonian kings—that is, the 
one during whose reign the city was taken by 
Cyrus—is called in the Scriptures Belshazzar. 
The secular historians speak of the last Baby- 
lonian king under the name of Nabonadius. 
Nabonadius and Belshazzar are therefore suf 
posed to be the same.* 

A very important circumstance is stated by 
the ancient historians in respect to Nabonadius, 
which corresponds in a peculiar and striking 
manner with one-of the incidents related in the 
Scriptures in reference to Belshazzar, and thus 


first 


captives 


* Nothing is more common than such a diversity as | aces, 


this in the names by which the writers of different | 
ages and nations in ancient times designated the same 
great personages. This last king of the Babylonians 
is called by different authorities Nabonadius, Nabon- 
idochus, Naboandelus, etc. Josephus states distinctly 
that he was the same with Belshazzar. 


PRISON. 


corroborates and confirms the truth of the Seriy 
ture narrative. Nabonadius, it is said, 
very weak-minded and effeminate man, and was 
accustomed to neglect the affairs of his govern- 
ment altogether, leaving them entirely in th« 
hands of the queen Nitocris, his mother, who 
was of a masculine spirit, and as wise and en 
ergetic in her character as her son was indolent 
and weak. While Cyrus was gradually extend 
ing his conquests over all other parts of Asia, 
and threatening to attack Babylon in the end, 
the work of completing the defenses of the city 
and preparing it to resist such an enemy was 
left altogether in the hands of Nitocris. She 
set herself energetically at work to carry out to 
full completeness and perfection the great con 
structions which Nebuchadnezzar had begun, 
and to put them all in perfect order for defense. 
In doing this it was necessary to turn the course 
of the river where it flowed through the city, 
which was*done by means of vast canals opened 
in such directions as to lead the water away to 
other channels. ‘The bed of the river, where it 
passed through the city, was thus laid nearly 
dry, and this enabled the laborers to work more 
conveniently at the foundations of the walls 
which lined the banks of it, and to strengthen 
them wherever any additional security was re- 
quired. Nitocris took advantage, too, of this 
state of the river to excavate a passage below 
the bed of it, from one side of it to the other, 
in order to form a subterranean, or rather a sub 
| aqueous, gallery to connect the two royal pal 
which, being on opposite sides of the river, 
had before been precluded from all means of 
|communication except by the bridge. This 
passage, after the excavation was completed, 
was arched over, and then the waters of the 


was a 


|river, when they were at length admitted, 
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flowed over it. To prevent the possibility of 
the water’s percolating through the masonry of 
the arch, under the immense pressure to which 
it would be subjected, Nitocris covered the arch, 
it was said, with a stratum of bituminous cement 
six feet thick. 

Of course when these and the various other 
works which Nitocris undertook on the banks 
and in the bed of the river, where it flowed 
through the city, were finally completed, the 
canals by means of which the water had been 
drawn away while the constructions were in 
progress were closed, and the stream returned 
to its original channel. 

Nitocris continued to have the chief charge 
of the government of Babylon until the time 
when Cyrus came to besiege it, and she, as is 
supposed, was the queen who is referred to in 
the Book of Daniel as having come into the ban- 
quet-room and recommended the sending for 
Daniel to interpret the writing on the wall, on 
the night that Babylon was taken and Belshaz- 
zar slain, 

The manner in which Cyrus gained entrance 
to the city is well known. He turned away the 
water of the river, and marched his troops in, 
in the night, along the bed,of the stream, It 
was not, however, until the end of two years 
after the commencement of the siege that he 
resorted to this manceuvre. .When at the com- 
mencement of the war he first advanced against 
Babylon Belshazzar went out to meet him. A 
battle was fought and Belshazzar was defeated. 
Of course, after such a defeat, nothing remained 
for him but to retreat to the city and shut him- 
self up within the walls. Here he felt very se- 
cure—for the walls, if they approached in any 
degree to, the extent which the ancient writers 
attributed to them, must have comprised so 
large a tract of country that Belshazzar must 
have considered it quite a little kingdom, rather 
than merely a city, which was included within 
their circuit; and the defenses, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar had commenced and Nitocris had fin- 
ished them, were of such enormous magnitude 
and strength as to be justly deemed almost im- 
pregnable. The walls were very thick and 
very high. They were surrounded with ditches 
very deep and wide, and filled with water. The 
stores of provisions laid up in anticipation of a 
siege were sufficient to supply the population 
for many years; and then, besides all this, the 
extent of land included within the line of the 
fortifications was so great that the tillage of 
what was unoccupied by buildings would great- 
ly add to the resources of the city for food. In 
a word, Belshazzar despised the idea of danger, 
and gave himself up to feasting and pleasure, 
while surrounded and shut in by the Persian 





armies, just*as he would have done in any ordi- | 
| thus gained possession of the city. 
| tachments advanced toward the royal palaces, 


nary time of peace and prosperity. 

Cyrus continued his siege for two years with- 
out apparently making any progress whatever 
toward gaining his end. He at one time at- 
tempted to out-top the walls of the city by means 
of very lofty wooden towers which he erected 
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near them, in order that his archers might have 
a commanding position for shooting at the men 
on the ramparts, and also, perhaps, to shelter 
and protect the men employed to work the bat- 
tering-rams. The timber which he used for 
these towers was obtained from groves of palm- 
trees, which trees grew, it was said, in that 
country, at that time, to the height of a hundred 
feet. All these constructions were, however. 
of no avail. The Babylonians on the ramparts 
could not be reached effectively by missiles from 
the towers, and no engines could be construct- 
ed of sufficient power to make—at the distance 
at which it was necessary to work them—any 
considerable impression on the masonry. In 
fact, the Babylonian soldiers from the top of 
the walls ridiculed and scoffed at their enemies 
while they were engaged in these futile efforts, 
and felt no fear. 

At length the idea was conceived by some 
of Cyrus's engineers of getting into the city by 
the bed of the river—the water to be first, in a 
great measure, drawn off from the channel. To 
effect this all that was necessary was to employ 
the old canals again which Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nitocris had used in their operations. They 
had laid the bed of the river dry to enable them 
to construct works for keeping a besieging ene- 
my out; and now the very apparatus which 
they had prepared for this end the besieging 
enemy himself was to use for the purpose of 
laying the bed of the river dry in order to get 
in. 

This plan was carried successfully into exe- 
cution. After making all the necessary prep- 
arations beforehand in a very secret manner, 
so as not to call the attention of the Babyloni- 
ans to their designs, and stationing. a sufficient 
number of men at all the points where the op- 
erations of closing up the channels leading to 
the city, and opening others to convey the wa- 
ter away, were to be performed, the signal for 
commencing the work was given at the appoint- 
ed time. The night was the time chosen for 
the execution of the plan, and the work was 
commenced in the evening as soon as it was 
sufficiently dark to conceal the movements of 
the men. The measure was perfectly success- 
ful. The water was.diverted so completely 
into the new passage# that were opened for it 
that before midnight the water had subsided 
sufficiently in the river to allow the troops to 
march down along its bed. Cyrus did not wait 
for the water to subside entirely, but gave the 
order to march in as soon as it was low enough 
to be fordable. <A part of his army entered at 
the lower side of the city, and a part at the up- 
per side. The troops ascended from the river 
into the streets by means of the river-side gates, 
which, it is said, had been left unguarded, and 
Both de- 


which were situated in the cgggre of the city, 
and soon met there. The guards were sur- 
prised, and made no attempt at resistance. The 
palaces were taken by assault. The king was 
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slain in the midst of his carousals, and the city 
gave itself up without any conditions or reserve 
wholly to the conqueror, 

Such is the account which the ancient his- 
torian has given us of the siege and taking of 
Babylon by Cyrus. That the account should 
be literally true—the dimensions of the city be- 
ing such as they represent them—appears very 
difficult to believe. A single night would not 
seem to afford time enough for such a series of 
operations in the case f a city of such enor- 
mous magnitude. From the place where the 
water was turned off down to the lower side of 
the city, where one detachment of Cyrus’s army 
is alleged to have entered, could not have been 
less than twenty miles, and three or four hours 
would scarcely seem sufficient for allowing the 
water to flow off so as to produce the necessary 
subsidence throughout so long a portion of the 
channel, even if we suppose the work of open- 
ing the side-trenches and closing up the main 
channel of the river to have been performed at 
once. But this work could not but have re- 
quired a considerable time. Then the distance 
from the openiggs in the walls where the river 
entered and where it left the city to the pal- 
ace gates must have been at least five miles; 
and to traverse this distance, a considerable 


portion of which was to be passed by wading 
through the mud and water which remained in 
the bed of the stream, must have occupied, one 
would suppose, many hours. On the whole, 
we must conclude that the dimensions of the 
city, and of the hydraulic works which surround- 
ed it, must have been greatly exaggerated in 
the descriptions which these ancient writers 
have given of them, if the story which they re- 
late of its capture is strictly and literally true. 
Soon after Cyrus had gained possession of 
Babylon he issued a decree liberating the Jews 
from their bondage, and allowing them to return 
to their native country, and to rebuild their an 
cient capital, which Nebuchadnezzar had de- 
stroyed. In consequence of this decree the 
Jews assembled to the number of about fifty 
thousand from all the country about Babylon, 
and putting themselves under the charge of 
Zerubbabel, the grandson of Jehoiachin, the 
former king, and Joshua the high-priest, they 
returned, a vast body of emancipaftd slaves, to 
their proper home. Cyrus at the same time is- 
sued a decree authorizing and promoting the re- 
building of the temple at Jerusalem, and restor- 
ing all the sacred vessels and utensils which had 
been taken thence. Thus the injury which had 
been done to the Hebrew people by their forci- 
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ble abduction and their long captivity was as far 
as possible repaired, Babylon itself, however, 
did not rise again to its former grandeur, Cy- 
rus did not restore the dykes and embankments 
which he had broken down in order to draw 
away the water from the river. The conse- 
q 1ence was that vast tracts of land were over- 
flowed and converted into morasses and fens, 
and the inhabitants in consequence driven away 
from them. ‘The walls, too, of the city, and of 
been greatly injured during the siege and at 
the assault, were not rebuilt again. In fact, 
Babylon had received a blow from which it 
never recovered, 

About a quarter of a century after the sub- 
jection of Babylon by Cyrus to the Persian do- 
minion the people of the city planned a revolt, 
which in the end was the means of overwhelm- 
ing them with new and very terrible calamities. 


This revolt took place during the reign of Darius | 


the Great. The Babylonians, in thus attempt- 
ing to free themselves from the Persian domin- 


ion, took advantage of a time when the govern- | 


ment was unsettled, and the attention of the 
reigning sovereign was engaged by certain dif- 


ficulties in which he was involved at Susa, his | 


capital, which they thought would deprive him 
of the power of acting efficiently against them. 

They went to work very deliberately, it seems, 
in forming their plans. They employed four 
years in collecting and laying up'stores of pro- 
visions in the city. ‘They repaired the defenses, 
so far as it was possible for them to doit; they 
made extensive arrangements for bringing all 
the tillable land in the city into the highest state 
of cultivation, so as to increase as much as pos- 


sible the means of adding to their supplies of | 
sustenance from that source when the city should | 


be invested ; in a word, they made the most ex- 
tensive and complete preparations in their pow- 
er, and provided themselves, as they supposed, 
with the means of maintaining the whole popu- 
lation of the city for a great number of years. 
When all was ready they made an open re- 
volt, and bid the Persian government defiance, 
Darius immediately hastened the settlement 
of his difficulties at Susa, and marched against 
the rebels with an immense army. He invested 
the city closely on every side. THe made vari- 
ous assaults upon the fortifications, but without 
The walls were too thick and high, 
the ditches were too deep, and the gates were 
too strong. He found that he could accomplish 
nothing by force, and the arrangements which 
the garrison had made for sustaining a long siege 
were so extensive and complete that it is very 
probable that he would have been finally com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt to reduce the city 
aitogether, had he not finally succeeded in gain- 
ing admission for his troops by means of the 
very extraordinary stratagem of Zopyrus. 
Zopyrus was one of Darius’s generals. When 
atlength, after the siege had continued for near- 
ly two years without any progress whatever hay- 
ing been made toward the reduction of the city, 


success. 


1e magnificent edifices within it, which had | 


he conceived and execnted a very extraordinary 
stratagem for delivering it into Darius’s hands. 

First, taking a sword, he cut and mutilated 
himself in a manner too shocking to be partic- 
ularly described, and then, bursting away from 
| the camp of the Persians on the side toward the 
city, he ran across the vacant space which sep- 
arated the camp from the walls, followed for 
|a little way by pretended pursuers. When he 
reached the gate he begged for admission. The 
soldiers opened the gate and let him come in. 
His face was horribly mutilated, and the other 
parts of his body were covered with wounds, 
which were profusely bleeding. His dress and 
demeanor, however, showed him to be a man 
of high rank in the Persian army, and he was 
accordingly at once taken to the head-quarters 
| of the Babylonian commander, 

He stated here that he was one of Darius’s 
generals, and had held a very high command 
in the besieging army, but that in consequence 
of some wholly unjust accusation he had been 
severely scourged, and then barbarously muti- 
lated, by the orders of Darius. He considered 
his allegiance to Darius as forever terminated 
by his having been made to suffer such indig- 
nities, and he was ready to enter at once into 
| the service of the Babylonians, and to place all 
his military skill and his knowledge of Darius’s 
arrangements and plans entirely at their dis- 
| posal, 

The Babylonians gladly accepted this offer, 
| and gave him a command. In the exercise of 
| this command he evinced so much zeal and 
ability, and he was so successful, too, in the nu- 
merous subordinate conflicts which he planned 
and executed by sallies from the walls, that he 
soon acquired great influence and ascendency 
in the Babylonian camp. These conflicts had 
indeed all been previously concerted between 
him and Darius, and exposed points were left 
| purposely unguarded, in order to insure the suc- 
| cess of them. But to the Babylonians the suc- 
|} cess which Zopyrus met with seemed due wholly 
|to his military skill, his local knowledge of 
Darius’s camp, and his burning thirst for re- 
venge. Ina word, the Babylonian leaders soon 
began to place their chief reliance upon Zopyrus, 
and to raise him to higher and higher posts of 
duty. At length, when he had got the power 
fully into his hands, he opened the gates one 
| night to a large detachment of the Persian army 
that had been stationed near it for the purpose, 
and the city was taken, 

Darius employed his troops for some time 
| after Babylon fell into his hands in demolish- 
| ing the fortifications. He broke down the gates, 
| filled up the ditches, and made extensive breach- 
|} es in the walls, in order to prevent the possi- 
| bility of the Babylonians defending themselves 

in the case of another revolt. Thus the result 
of this disastrous rebellion was to carry the 
doomed city forward a long way on its road to 
ruin, 
| ‘The downward progress of the city, however, 


| . . - > . 
was not without its alternations of revival and 
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hope. On one occasion there seemed to be, 
for a brief period, quite a bright prospect that 
Babylon was to rise from its ruins, and resume 
once more its ancient power and spléndor. This 
was on the occasion of the visit of Alexander 
the Great, king of Macedon, to the city, in the 
midst of his conquests in Asia. He resolved 
to make Babylon his capital, and thus constitute 
it the metropolis of the world. In fulfillment 
of this design he made enormous preparations 
for repairing the mischiefs which time and the 
devastations of war had worked upon the great 
constructions of Nebuchadnezzar. He went 
himself personally up the river to inspect the 


canals and the other hydraulic machinery for’ 


regulating the supply of water for the surround- 
ing country. Seeing that these works might be 
repaired, and that vast tracts of country which 
had been converted into bogs and morasses by 
the derangement of them might be reclaimed 
by repairing them, he immediately made ar- 
rangements for putting an enormous number of 
laborers upon the work. He also formed ex- 
tensive plans for repairing the great edifices 
within the city. The Temple of Belus had been 
destroyed by Xerxes, some years before, in an 
attempt-which. he made to change the religion 
of the Babylonians. Alexander determined to 
rebuild it. The mae of this structure is 
strikingly shown by the fact that the first thing 
which Alexander did, in attempting its restora- 
tion, was to set ten thousand men at work to 
remove the débris and the ruins which Xerxes 
had made in his attempt to demolish it, in or- 
der that what remained might be cleared from 
rubbish and brought to view, and the work of 
rebuilding be commenced upon it. These men 
had worked two months without making any 
very perceptible progress, when the operation 
yas suddenly suspended, and with it all the 
other plans of the youthful conqueror, by his 
sudden death. By this event all hope that the 
mighty city would be restored to ‘her pristine 
grandeur was forever blasted, and thenceforth 
in wealth and population and power she slow- 
ly wasted away, without any interruption to the 
steady progress of her decline, for a thousand 
years. 

During this period we have no accounts of 
the condition of the city except the brief notices 
given at distant intervals by such travelers from 
the Western world as chanced, in their Eastern 
rcamings, to visit the spot. These travelers 


sometimes in their narratives made brief allu- | 


sions to the condition of the decaying city at 
the periods when they severally visited it, and 
by means of these memorials we are enabled to 


trace, in some degree, the gradual progress of | 


the change. There was one time when—the 
vast space inclosed within the walls having 
nearly lost its inhabitants, while yet the walls 
themselves had not entirely fallen into decay— 
the site of the city was converted into a royal 
park and hunting- ground. 
the breaches in the walls were closed so far as 
was necessary to confine the wild beasts with 


For this purpose | 


which the ground was to be stocked, and groves 
and forests were planted to serve them for 
places of retreat and concealment. Thus the 


prediction of Isaiah that Babylon should be. 
come the habitation of beasts was most strik- 
ingly fulfilled : 


‘*Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and thej; 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. Anj 
the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their deso. 
late houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces 
and her time is near to come, and her days shall no: 
be prolonged.” —Jsaiah, xiii. 21, 22. 


At length, after the lapse of ten or fifteen 
centuries, the time arrived when modern tray- 
elers began to penetrate the vast deserts whic! 
environ the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian 
domains, expressly for the purpose of seeking 
out the spot where the vast metropolis stood, 
and of exploring the ruing Within the las: 
two or three hundred years many such tourists 
have visited the site, and several of them hay 
| minutely described all that now remains there. 
These descriptions are substantially the same. 

In descending the river from the region of 
Nineveh the traveler usually makes a voyage 
upon a raft. These rafts are constructed of 
inflated skins. They are covered with a plat- 
form of reeds, upon which, as upon a flocr, a 
small tent is erected to shelter the passengers 
from the sun and the rain. These rafts are 
brought down the rivers mainly by the force of 
the current, being guided in their course, and 
also in some degree propelled, by the oars of 
the boatmen. They are never navigated back 
against the stream, but are taken to pieces 
when the downward voyage is ended, and thi 
skins—the air being first pressed out of them 
—are loaded upon the backs of camels 
mules, and taken up the stream again along 
the shore. 

Most persons, however, in visiting Babylor 
approach it by land from Bagdad, which city 
lies directly north of it upon the Tigris. In 
these land-journeys the tourist, dressed in th: 
Arab costume, rides upon a camel, which kneels 
upon the ground to receive him. The country 

| i¢ level and monotonous, though intersected ir 
every direction by the remains of ancient ca- 
nals, and rendered impassable in many places 
by the morasses which are formed by the wa- 
ters that are conveyed through the ancient 
sluiceways into the surrounding country. Heré 
and there is seen a small village, a grove of 
palms, an Arab encampment, or a khan; but 
the whole region wears in general a desolate 
and forsaken air. 

At length, on drawing near to the site of th 
ancient city, the attention of the traveler is at- 
tracted to a lofty mound, which is seen rising 
from the plain at the distance of two or thre« 
miles from the observer, and appearing at first 
like a natural hill. On approaching it neatgr, 
however, its flat, table-like top, and the appeat- 
ance here and there of angles and perpendicu- 
| lar sides, indicate its artificial character. On 
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drawing nearer to it the ruins of great em- 
bankments are seen around it, and the remains 
of ancient walls and canais. This is the fa- 
mous mound of Babel, or Mujelibe as it is now 
called. It is supposed to be the remains of 
the great Temple of Belus. Its sides are fur- 
rowed with ravines formed by the rains, and 
yarious openings have been made into it at 
different periods, some by Arab workmen in 
search of building materials for modern dwell- 
ings, and others by the direction of travelers, 
with a view of ascertaining the constituency of 
the mighty mass. These excavations bring to 


On, sweet Fancy, let me know 
If by any rhyme or reason 
I can woo you, fhat you blow 
In my garden every season! 
Tell me what the soil you need, 
What cool showers, what April weather ; 
If like any common seed 
You put up a pale green feather? 
Though a hundred years are vaunted 
To perfect the aloé flower, 
You, dear Fancy, most undaunted, 
Bloom a hundred times an hour. 
And though bay-leaves crown the brave 
While the myrtle’s for the poet, 
Plant immortal, I would crave 
Seed of thee that I might sow it 
Broadcast, round my wicket-gate, 
Till—wide-spreading, multiplying, 
Ingress to dull care denying— 
I might sit the world defying, 
Though my mood, my state belying, 
Learning gayly how to wait. 


Hark! through all the crystal pauses 
Breaks the treble of thy leaves ; 
Silverest of silvery noises, 
Tapping at my cottage eaves, 
When the wandering winds are tired— 
Till one more than half believes, 
Sighs some weary-hearted Dryad 
Whom the daily sun deceives. 
Yet when morn is just beginning 
To foretell its grand surprise, 
Through thy boughs what chorus ringing, 
What chatoyant splendors winging— 
Splendors caught from sunrise skies, 
Wedded with celestial singing— 
Singing birds of Paradise. 


For me, never, never lonely 

Days nor nights, if thou wilt only 
Not delay thy spring-tide budding, 
Nor forget the June-day flooding 
Of my ways with subtlest fragrance, 
Calling home the wingéd vagrants 
That from memory vanished quite 
Out of hearing, out of sight, 

Losing in-the uncertain distance 
Claim to true shape or existence. 





FANCY. 


view immense quantities of bricks and frag- 
ments of pottery, with here and there long lines 
of walls and passages leading to subterranean 
chambers, which have been used in modern 
times for places of sepulture. 

But to describe at length the various articles 
which have been exhumed from the ruins of 
Babylon would extend the paper to an unwar- 
rantable length. Mr. Layard, in his admira- 
ble works on this subject, has furnished all that 
can be desired. Our purpose has been to de- 
scribe the rise and growth and fall and decline 
of one of the greatest capitals of antiquity. 


Through thy tendrils, sky-aspiring, 
Leaving little for desiring, 

Let me hear the tempest’s choiring, 
Mellowed to the flute’s respiring: 
Let the sunbeam’s warm embrace 
With thy being interlace, 

Leading by a shining clew 
Heavenward to the quiet blue: 
Let the rainbow’s bridge of sighs, 
Which the earth to heaven allies, 
Touch thee into a disguise 
Radiant as the dragon-fly’s. 


Can it be that storms may splinter 
All thy strength some cruel winter? 
That some wild and bleak New Year 
Bring thee but a frozen tear; 

So when litthe May winds shiver 
Thou wilt make no answering quiver ? 


Oh, be ever green and growing, 

No repulse thy spirit knowing! 
Like the noble Banyan tree 

Tenant of the soil, but free! 

With thy magic seed shed wide 

On laden west-wind, laden tide, 
Each ripe harvest loosely cast 

And borne upon each flying blast, 
Daily journey every where 

That the great heroic dare. 
Wandering now to further Greenland 
And the coasts of the Unseen land; 
Into chilliest regions going— 
Regions of perpetual snowing ; 
Striking latitudes that smile 

Into summer all the while, 

Blown across the open sea 

Of a vast humanity. 


Where no other plant will flourish 
Thou thy rarest blossoms nourish ! 
By the merest thread of bliss, 

By a whisper, by a kiss, 

Bid thy folded leaves expand, 
Beautifying all the land. 

In thy shade, that sunshine is, 
Let me taste of happiness ; 

(h, dear Fancy, let me be 
Evermore at home with thee! 
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| talking in the old way—Tom and misery both 
forgotten; but then it was not what I had ex. 
| pected, and I asked him abruptly what had 


MY BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


\ HEN we met in the parlor on the evening 
of Mrs. Vinton’s party they all exclaimed 

at my appearance. Papa kissed me with a 

troubled face, and mamma looked shocked. 

**Helen, you look positively wan! If you 
don’t feel equal to going, dear child, stay at 
honie ; Gerty won’t mind.” 

‘*No, mamma, I’m only tired ; it’s the weath- 
er, I think. I'd rather go five times over than | 
have a fuss about it.” 

**Tt’s your white dress, Nelly, with nothing 
to relieve it,” said Gerty. 

Little Dotha rose with a look of delight and 
went swiftly up to her room, and returning 
brought a treasure in her hand—a beautiful 
white camellia, with dark glossy leaves, which 
she had watched and tended in her sunny win- 
dow. 

‘*My darling, I’m so glad I thought of it! 
You will look lovely now.” 

And she fastened it into my breast-pin, while 
all looked relieved at the adornment, and my 
weary indifference was almost chased away by 
the devotion of my loving little sister—* Lit- | 
tle Dotha,” we call her, even now. She is 80 | 
fine, with her brown eyes and dainty, creamy | 
skin—nobody speaks of her as a beauty; but | 
to my eyes there is nobody so pretty and com- 
plete, and she creeps into all hearts. | 

The party was as I expected, rather weari- | 





some; only it was pleasant to be so welcomed | 
back after our months of quiet absence. Ger- | 
trude, with her flashing brightness and giow, | 
needed no color on her pure white draperies. | 
But, in spite of Dotha’s flower, my excessive | 


paleness was remarked by all. There was no | 
dancing, and John found me a seat in a warm 
corner, where I sat talking to him and my old 
friend and bore, Mr. Patton. Suddenly I heard 
a little stir, and Gertrude’s voice raised in eager 
welcome. I looked, and for a moment every 
thing swam about me; for there, clasping her 
outstretched hand, yet with his eyes already | 
roving as if in search, stood Will Leslie! I 
suppose I sat still and tried to conceal my gid- 
diness; and a circle of friends pressing round 
him shut him for an instant from my view. <A 
moment after I heard his voice, felt his eager 
grasp of the hand, met his eyes full of unut- 
tered things. 

“Why did they tell me you were ill?” were 
his first words ; ‘‘ I never saw you look better.” 

No need for Dotha’s flower now! I saw in 
a moment that if he went away caring for mea 
little he came back caring more. I felt in my 
heart that Athens, and Palestine, and Scottish 
mountains, and beautiful English girls, paled 
before a stronger influence. And with’ the 
thought a peaceful rest came into my soul, and 
I gave myself up to the full enjoyment of being 
happy once more. Later on a sudden wonder 
came over me. It was the most natural thing 





in the world to be sitting with Will by my side, 


brought him back so suddenly : 

‘*We heard you were to spend the summer 
in Great Britain; what changed your plan, Mr, 
Leslie ?” 

‘* A letter from my brother,” was his rey ly. 

** Where is your brother ?” 

**T must have passed him in New York. He 
went there this morning. He was not looking 
for my return.” 

Here was a small grain of comfort to mix 
with my returning terror of what Tom would do 
and say; but I could not think of him without 
a little shiver. 

**How good of you to come directly here!” 
T exclaimed. ‘It is the only party we have 
been to this season; and I remember you ap- 
peared just as unexpectedly-at my first party, 
my ‘coming out,’” 

** Yes, I have only been at home four hours,” 
he answered, smiling. ‘‘It did seem shabby 
to mother, hut she would not let me stay. Of 
course, Helen, had you not been here—” 

‘*My dear child, the carriage is here,” said 
Gertrude, sailing up to us in her voluminous 
draperies. ‘‘I am sorry to hurry you off; but 
you know those young horses will not stand.” 

“It’s a beautiful, balmy night; won't you 
walk, Miss Helen?” said Will. 

‘*My dear Will, you’ve been gone so long 
that you don’t know, of course, but Helen has 
been ailing all the winter, and mamma wouldn't 
hear of her walking home.” 

‘*T should like to, Gerty, I’m not a bit tired ;” 
but I knew as I spoke that she was right, anda 
few moments afterward we were rolling rapidly 
homeward in the tight little brougham, I feeling 
that it was an additional aggravation that the 


‘larger open carriage was not sent, that we might 


at least have offered a seat to Will. 

“And John,” added Gertrude, dryly, when 
I hinted the suggestion. 

“Yes, of course, to John too,” I answered. 
“T only thought Will must be tired out; he 
landed this morning, you know, and was at 
home only four hours.” 

‘Oh yes, indeed, the poor, dear fellow!” 
said Gerty, who was really fond of him. . “ And 
how handsome he looks! He has become a 
man allofasudden! He was a charming boy 
only a year ago!” 

‘* He has been gone nearly two years,” I said. 

“Oh, is it solong? I had forgotten, and yet 
I ought to know, I’m sure, for it was just as 
I was engaged that he went. What a weary, 
weary, long time it has been!” 

I did not dare to echo her audible sigh. Had 
it not been so to me? 

As I came down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing, guiltily conscious of a long, deep sleep to 
the utter oblivion of breakfast-bell, I met mam- 

s on the landing, looking very grave. She 
kissed me, with a long, close embrace, which 
felt strange. 
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“ What is the matter, mamma? Am I not 
dreadfully late ?” 

“We finished breakfast two hours ago, dear. 
We would not disturb you, you were resting so 
sweetly. Your breakfast is all ready, dear, in 
the dining-room.” Here she stopped, looked 
earnestly at me, and kissed me again. ‘You 
are looking better than I have seen you for 
months,” she said—then sighed, and let me 
£0. 

I, marveling at her odd manner, went slowly 
down stairs. I saw Dotha crossing the hall and 
spoke to her; but, without an answer, she ran 
into the parlor and shut the door, and I heard 
Gertrude speaking toher. Much wondering at 
the mysterious manners of my family, I opened 
the dining-room door and found myself face to 
face with Will Leslie ! 

“You here!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You'll think 
me abominably lazy; I have not even had my 
breakfast yet.” 

‘‘T know it’s unpardonable in me to disturb 
you so early, Miss Helen, but I believe I am 
slightly crazy to-day. I could not sleep, and I 
can not rest until I have done what I came 
home to do. I have spoken to your father, he 
is very kind; and now, Helen, you know—you 
must know—what brought me home. Two 
years ago a word from you would have kept 
me. Now one word from you has brought me 
back for you to decide for me my fate.” 

‘*A word from me ?” 

“Yes, something you said to Tom about long 
engagements, and a man’s owing it to the wo- 
man he loves to give her the choice at least. 
You see it needed only a word of hope to bring 
me back to you. I may have grasped at a 
straw; but, Helen, you little know what I have 
felt for you these long months. I came back 
from England to tell you. You know [ shall 
have to wait and work; but with such an end 
in view it will be to me as to Jacob—like one 
day. Speak, Helen!” 

“What shall I say, Will ?” 

‘¢ Whatever is in your heart, dear. I pray 
God it may be what I most long to hear. You 
do not speak. Must I go away again?” 

‘*No, no, never!” I exclaimed, involuntarily 


ing near. I wonder which of the three was the 
happiest? She had told me, in her glad, truth- 
ful voice that I was the daughter of her heart ; 
that if Will had married as many wives as 
Bluebeard, none of them could have been to 
her what I had always been. She had blessed 
us, her children, with tender eagerness; and 
then after a quiet, peaceful hush, filled with 
thoughts too deep for words, with a change of 
mood she presently rippled into a little wave 
of laughter at her boy’s boyishness. 

‘** Not even letting you eat your breakfast in 
peace, you poor child! Oh, Willy, you are a 
perfect baby yet, my darling ; can’t wait a mo- 
ment for what you have set your heart upon!” 

‘*A moment, indeed! I have wanted no- 
thing but her for two long years and more, and 
every day of those years was a year itself!” 

“Tell that sort of thing to Helen, my child ; 
she is young enough to believe a good deal of 
lovers’ talk.” 

‘Mrs. Leslie!” 

‘Hark! what is that? Oh, Susan mustn't 
let any body in to-night. ‘Tell her, Will! 
Quick! she will open the door.” 

Will started to his feet, but the door opened, 
and in the dusky twilight, in the sudden silence, 
my heart stood still—for there was Tom! 

All day I had been putting down with a 
strong will my little qualms of dread and mis- 
ery. How could I enter a family where one 
member disliked me so much? Who was I to 
step between the perfect love of these brothers ? 
In Will's presence I could think of nothing but 
the present joy, the relief of confessed and in- 
dulged feeling, so long stifled and kept down, 
But all these misgivings rushed over me in a 
blinding cloud, as from my darkened corner 
I watched the brothers embrace, heard their 
voices falter in speaking each other’s names, 
and dreaded the future when I should see my 
own shadow thrown between their souls. A 


| moment passed, and Tom, clearing his throat, 


stretching out both hands to detain him; then | 


as I found myself seized, gathered in his arms, 
pressed to his breast, I added, half-laughing, 
half-erying, ‘‘ Dear Will, if I didn’t feel so hap- 
py I should be very cross that I could not even 
eat my breakfast before settling my future in 
life. But you sha’n’t be teased a moment. 
Do you think I have not had my thoughts, my 
wishes too, during these two years? And now 
I am only afraid I shall awake and find it is all 
a dream!” 

**A dream which will last through life, and 
we shall awake together afterward into the re- 
alization of all dreams—the perfection of all the 
happiness begun upon earth.” 

On the evening of that day I sat in my fa- 
vorite low seat, by Mrs. Leslie’s sofa, her gen- 
tle caressing touch upon my hair, and Will be- 





spoke out with suspicious loudness and clear- 
ness : 

‘*Well, youngster! I saw your arrival in 
the paper. That’s what brought me home, of 
course ; but pray what brought you?” 

‘*Why, your letter, of course, old fellow.” 

‘*My letter! What letter? How are you, 
mother? Ican scarcely see you. And—who 
else ?” 

“It is Helen, Tom,” said Will, simply. 

Tom turned quickly round, looked at him for 
a moment, and said, “Is it so, my dear boy ?” 
Another long, wringing clasp of the hands. I 
rose, not daring to speak or look, found .myself 
received in a warm, brotherly embrace, with a 
kiss of welcome on my brow, and sat down 
again quite stunned and uncomprehending. It 
was over, but ~vhat did it mean? Was it true 
that I heard Tom say a moment after in the 
hall, “I wish you joy with my whole heart, my 
dear Bill; I never was so glad of any thing in 
my life?” Should I ever know, if so instanta- 
neous and entire was his brotherly adoption of 
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me, what the long barrier had been? why the | 


unconcealed dislike and distrust ? 


There followed an evening of bewildering | 


pleasure ; loved, caressed, welcomed ; all con- 
ventionalities of reception thrown aside ; I felt 


in half an hour as if I had grown up in the | 


family and knew their most familiar ways and 


thoughts. We sat down to a cozy little sup- | 


per, and listened to Will’s adventures, and 
laughed at Tom’s banter; and I could hardly 
believe myself the same listless girl I had felt 
so long, shivering in the outer cold, away from 


all my heart longed for. I suppose I showed | 


the change, for, as we sat in the fire-light after 
tea, Tom began to torment me, with a droll 
meaning in his. voice, on my improved looks. 
Will took up the cudgels, 

“*She was always the prettiest girl in Old- 


port,” he asserted, stoutly ; ‘‘and as for being | 


thin and pale—just look at her? It’s perfect 
nonsense !” 

**Oh, Will, don't talk so!” 

** How, my darling ?” 

‘*Hush! so nonsensically in the first place ; 
and then so—as if I were not in the room!” 

“Or as if nobody else were in the room?” 
suggested Tom, sotto voce. 

‘** Because I called you the beauty of Old- 
port? It’s perfectly true; ask mother.” 

Mother laughed. ‘No, my son, it isn’t! 
Helen is one of our beauties, as people say, but 
Gertrude is the beauty of the family as well as 
of the town.” 

**Oh, Mrs Leslie! I think Dotha has the 
sweetest face in the world.” 

**I quite agree with Helen,” said Tom. 
‘*Miss Gertrude is superb, flashing, fascinat- 


ing; but for quiet, deep, true beauty, lying 
a | 


in expression, the soul looking from the eyes, 
and hovering round the lips, give me Dotha 
Vane.” 

Why was it that with a woman’s instant pro- 
pensity I thought: ‘*Tom and Dotha! Why 
not?. That would be perfect!” even as she, 


my loving, admiring little sister, had pleased | 


herself by thinking that he was indulging in a 
hopeless preference for myself? I know now 
how foolish we both were, and how far from 
the truth. 

As I kissed Mrs. Leslie for good-by that 
evening she thanked me again and again for 
coming to her, when she was too unwell to 
come to me. 

“Thank you too, my love, for not taking my 
boy away from me; I could not have spared 


him to any one but you, and it was so good in | 


you to come and be one of us, instead of keep- 
ing him all to yourself.” 
“You are quite essential to its completeness,” 


I whispered. “I do believe that Will and I} 


were both happier to have you with us than we 
should have been by ourselves; and it was so 
cozy—just three of us!” 

Tom was nearer than I guessed, and I saw 
one, just one, shadow pass over his face, and 


then it was resolutely chased away as he came | 


and took my hand, and said, in the kindest 
| voice : 

‘*And my dear little sister that is to be, | 
hope you won’t leave me out of this little heay- 
| en of completeness: let it be * just four of us,’’ 

‘* With all my heart,” I answered, as cord- 
ially as I could. 

But I wondered the more; and as we walked 
home through the moonlight I could not help 
telling Will how I had been dreading Tom, and 
| how he had always disliked me. Will was as- 
tonished. 

‘** Helen, you were never so mistaken. He 
admires you above every body. He wrote of 
you constantly, though I confess he gave me 
about as little hope of winning you as a poor 
| fellow ever starved upon. You must have fan- 
cied it all. I know he thought me too young, 
and he thought you quite indifferent; but dis- 
like you! Never! He is almost as happy as 
Iam.” Then, after a few moments’ pause, he 
said: “ Helen, if you had not been kinder than 
| I deserve this morning—if you had pitied me 
| and sent me away empty—-do you know what I 
| Should have done? No; I can’t tell myselt 
| what I should have done—how reckless, how 
| wretched I might have been; but this I know 

—I should never have spoken a word, not even 
to mother or Tom. We Leslies are like wild 
| beasts: when we are sick and wounded we go 
| off to suffer or die alone.” 

‘© Will, that is frightful! You'll never treat 
| me so?” 
| ‘I don’t feel as if I should, Helen, for you 
| will be as my own soul to me. But that is our 
nature—it is in us; and I suppose it is this fel- 
low-instinct which makes me know that Tom 
is sufiering—pining under some hidden wound, 
some gecret loss, I dare say I shall never 
| know what it is. I feel sure that mother 
| doesn’t ; but there it is, and there it has been 
| for five years past, and there it will be perhaps 
| till he dies. Whatever it may be, you must 
|remember, my darling, that it is a constant 
sting; and if ever, in word or manner, Tom 
| hurts you, promise me to forgive it, for my 
| sake.” 
| Yes, indeed, Will; but what can it be? 
Five years! I did not know him then: did he 
change ?” 
| “Yes; excessively. I have never known 
‘him as much like his old self as he was to- 
night, in sympathy with me. And even to- 
night I saw a look of perfect anguish suddenly 
| grow over his face, as if some thought, some 
contrast perhaps— Well, I shall never know, 
and I never spoke of it before ; only remember 
your promise, dearest.” 

‘¢Who was she?” was the question that rose 
to my lips, but I checked it in reverence to the 
entire devoted loyalty which would not let his 
mind wander to curious conjecture, or his 
tongue reveal, even to me, any of the possibili- 
ties of his brother’s secret. 

Did I go over in memory last evening the 
scenes of betrothal, marriage, motherhood ? the 
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pure joys, the perfect trust, the pride growing 
daily stronger and more exulting in the beauti- 
ful unfok ling manhood of him who had been 
my boy lover? Nay, is there ever a time when 
my mind is not dwelling on these scenes ? 
They rise so vividly before me sometimes that 
[ feel a sudden flush upon my cheek, as if the 
en words of fondness had just been 
spoken in my ear—the kiss of love just pressed 
fipon my brow. 

Our engagement was not so long as we had 
planned. ‘Tom seemed to make it his object 
in life to smooth away every obstacle, I have 
never known at what sacrifice to himself. Two 
vears of study must intervene—even Will saw 
that: but after that the long waiting for busi- 
ness, and money, and home, seemed to van- 
ish. A partnership in an old established firm 
of real celebrity seemed to spring up. Tom's 

-dding-gift was a charming little house in 
New York; and, with Will’s own small patri 
mony, a little dower of mine, and the pretty 
gifts and furnishings of bridal days, there seem 
ed no reason for waiting longer. Our wishes 
were moderate, our love of domestic life so 
at as to render us indifferent to general so- 
ety, with all its expensive temptations ; and 
so at the end of two years it had come to pass. 

I used to think that no two years could be so 
happy. True, Will was absent, but how dif- 
ferent from the old absence! Letters—bright, 
amusing, loving—came to gild every day with 
their sunshine. Shyly and secretly I was en- 
joying the gradual preparations for the new 
life; the planning and making of pretty and 
useful things. Dotha was inténsely interested 
and occupied in my affairs, Tom kind and de- 
voted, Mrs. Leslie motherly, their house a see- 
ond home. Will managed to run up once in a 
few weeks to spend Sunday-—the first of these 
visits, as I well remember, being ushered in by 
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a morning telegram, with the words, Go to 
mother’s to tea!’’ ‘Tom was no longer a check, 
a spoil-sport, but became so completely my 
brother that I used to marvel at the almost 


forgotten miseries of last year. One day I was} 


bold enough to speak of it. 

** Why was it, Tom? Why did you hate m 
co?” 

I saw his face change, but he tried to laugh 
and said, “ Let by-gones be by-gones, my 
child. I never hated you; but if I had there 
was no love lost between us I suspect.” 

‘*T was ready to like you,” I persisted, ‘‘ only 
you would not let me. But Tom, no wonder 
you didn’t think me good enough for Will; but 
when you saw he really cared for me why did 
you oppose him so? You, who would give him 
the moon any day if you could, how could you 
find it in your heart to thwart him in this, ex- 
cept from dislike to me ?” 

= Helen, I would be glad if you would forget 
and forgive it all, without asking the whys. 
Only let me say, once for all, I never disliked 
you. I always admired you, thought you well- 
suited to Will in many ways; even thought you 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 212.—N 
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had a sort of girlish fancy for him. But I did 
not believe you would be true or constant, and 
I would not have my boy run any risk; he is a 
Leslie, and things cut too deep. Do you se 
how the wind is whirling the dust about? Sup 
pose we put off our drive till to-morrow morn 
ing, it would be more pain than pleasure now.” 

And he went out quickly, evidently determ- 
ined to break off the conversation, and left me 
in a state of indignant wonder as - why he l 
set me down, in those days, as fa ul fickle. 

asked Will when he came, but = ah 1 not 
tell me. 

“Some theory of Tom’s old grumpy d: 
he suggested, lightly. ‘*I remember his once 
saying to me, when I first knew you, ‘Women 
of that type of face are always attractive, but 
never deep or true.’ He has changed his mind 
mow ; so why should we waste our precious mo 
ments in pondering his dark say ? Lay them 
all to dyspepsia, and come out in the woods 





a? 





now. 

Gertrude meanwhile had entirely withdraw 
heropposition. ‘I thought it awretched mat h, 
Nelly,” she frankly owned ; ‘and so it would be 
now, if Tom Leslie were not so superhuman in 
his kindness. You would wear out your yout! 
waiting, and then marry upon such a bare sub 
sistence that your life would be one long strug 
gle and sacrifice, and I own I did not think a boy 
like Will was worth the price ; nor did I believ« 
that he knew what he was about, or would be 
entirely constant. Mind, this is what I used 
to think. Now I am proud of Will; I think 
him one of the finest young men I ever met— 
so brilliant and versatile, and at the same time 
firm, and deep, and grounded in his principles 
—and then such a heart! Oh, Nelly, he does 
love you! Now that I am in love mys« If, more 
over, I am no longer mercenary, and can se 
why women make imprudent marriages, I am 
sure 1 would marry the Colonel to-morrow (if 
he were within marrying distance) if Fairbanks 
were sunk in the North River and he had no- 
thing but his good sword.” 

And his ‘red right hand,’” I added. “I 
dare say he'll be a one-legged hero on half-pay 
d you'll have to turn your silks, and trin 

your bonnets, and be hig hly virtuous and man- 











aging. 

But Gerty did not mind teasing now, and in 
her own pretty way she took Will under her 
kept off intruders, planned 
pleasant surprises, worked him slippers, and, in 
fact, bestowed upon him all the petting that she 
would not quite have dared bestow upon hei 
Colonel, even if, as she would have said, he 
were within petting distance. 

My marriage took place, after all, before 
Gerty’s, who became somewhat like Marianna 
in the ‘* Moated Grange,” after the repeated dé 
lays which lengthened out the two years into 
nearly four. Cclonel Fairbanks himself grew 
so impatient as to almost resolve on quitting 
the army, when his furlough came at last and 
his regiment was ordered to the Eas 
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I had been three months married when he| have given the moon” would carry the day. 


returned, and I could not help being gratified 
by his evident admiration of my husband. 
**Born to be a soldier—missed his true voca- 
tion,” he pronounced, Just what the dear old 
Commodore had said once; and when I told 
Will I was almost startled at the rush of color 
over his face, and his confession that it was at 
first his most ardent wish. 

‘** But then, Helen, there was no prospect of 
war; and a life of drill and parade, of weary 
watching upon unattacked outposts, monoto- 
nous and unsocial, would have killed me.” 

‘* Then?” Lasked. ‘Surely there is no pros- 
pect of war now!” 

But he shook his head and said, ‘ Don’t you 
hear the rumble of the coming storm? And I 
am glad it is to come if it will only clear the air. 
But don’t look so alarmed, dear. You've a 
plodding lawyer for a husband instead of a 
dashing officer, so it can’t make any difference 
to you.” 

It was still a time of peace when Harry came 
—a beautiful, healthy boy, who seemed to fill 
our cup of pride and joy to the brim. Will 
grew ambitious, he said: worked harder than 
ever to earn a fortune and a name for his boy. 
He used to sit holding the little baby hand and 
planning the future career and education of his 
son, while I laughed at his visions and content- 
ed myself with studying the comparative merits 
of catnip and anise, and peeping im fancy into 
little girl-babies’ cradles to find the sweetest, 
most star-like little face for Harry’s future love. 
Even now I dream of his wife in the time to 
come, and hope he will love her as his father did 
me. 


When Harry was two years old the thunder 


to which I had closed my ears so long pealed 
out so loud and clear that nobody could mis- 
take or ignore it any longer. Must I say the 
truth? Iwas, I am, I always shall be a weak, 
selfish, fearing woman. My country is to me 
an abstraction; my own are to me my all! I 
could not for an instant enter into the unselfish 
zeal of the wives and mothers and sisters who 
sent out the brave hearts that cherished them 


into the field, and gloried to see them go. I} 


saw Will grow moody and absent, passionately 


interested in the progress of the war, his eyes | 


glowing with inward fire, his cheek pale with 


suppressed feelings, unspoken desires; and yet | 
I would not see, would not speak, would not | 


consent. Although I even fancied at times 
that the love-light was dying out of his eyes, 


that his wife was becoming to him an obstacle | 


in the life he longed for, yet, with ail the mis 
ery this thought stabbed me with, I felt I could 
never give him up. 

Day after day a strange estrangement grew 
up between us. There was one subject which 
we never mentioned, and its restraint shed a 
blight over our whole lives. Tom came to visit 
us, and his quick eye penetrated at once to our 
state, and I could see that with all his pity for 
me his love for the brother to whom ‘‘ he would 


What Will longed for he must have! It was 
always so with Tom. He himself had tried to 
get a commission, but had been rejected. Wj] 
heard the statement with incredulous wrath. 

“Rejected! You, brother? What possible 
excuse could they allege ?” 

‘¢Unsoundness of body,” replied Tom, coolly, 

We both stared at him. ‘‘ Your near-sight- 
edness,” I suggested. ‘Surely that is not rea 
son enough.” 

‘*No, my lungs,” answered Tom. ‘‘ Not in 
a fit state, the surgeon said, though why he 
should insist on pounding and stethoscoping 
me as he did I shall never understand. I am 
sure it wasn’t necessary, according to regula- 
tions. If it had been you, Bill, I should have 
thought Helen put him up to it.” 

Will changed color, and so did I. I laughed, 
but he did not; and then he asked, with sup- 
pressed agitation : 

** And what, dear old fellow, did he say about 
your lungs? ‘here’s never been any thing the 
matter with them before, has there ?” 

*“* Hemorrhages—I had five in one week sey- 
en years ago; but I'd no idea the old scar would 
be in my way now,” said Tom, quite coolly. 

‘* Where were you ill? Was it that time in 
Charleston?” asked Will. Tom nodded. ‘‘And 
I never knew it!” said Will, in the same tone 
of wonder and suspense. ‘Then, after a few 
moments, wrenching himself from conjecture 
and marvel over the hidden past and rushing 
at once into the bitter present, he exclaimed, 
‘Tom, why did you want to go? Did you 
feel as if somefhing were tugging at the very 
strings of your heart? as if a trumpet-peal were 
in your ears? asif the voice of God were speak- 
ing in your soul, saying, ‘Go! leave all and 
go?’” 

‘*No, Will, I only felt that I was unfettered. 
That mother had two sons, and if I fell she 
would still have you—that the country was 
calling urgently upon men situated like myself. 
I felt it to be my duty—that was all.” 

Will sat with his face covered by his hands, 
and with a groan repeated the word ‘‘ Unfet- 
tered!’ Then our eyes met. I was weeping. 
‘“ Helen,” he cried, “‘ you will not speak! Don't 
you see that this silence is poisoning our very 
lives?” 

Tom softly left the room ; and upon that next 
hour I look back with a hushed feeling of awe, 
for it seemed as if God’s own presence were 
| with us to guide Will and soften me; to break 
down every barrier between our hearts, and to 
| teach us both the perfect beauty of sacrifice. 
| It came to be understood between us that no- 
| thing more should be said or planned until our 
| baby came. ‘That when I was again strong, 
| and able to bear it, if (there lay the hope)—if 
| the need were still urgent, the call still pressing, 
| and if the way should visibly open to Will's 
joining the army, I would no longer withhold 
him from what he felt to be the ‘call of God 
to his soul,” but would cheerfully give him up 
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not hampering his way and weighing down his 
heart with my weakness, but cheering him on 
in as Roman matron a way as I could assume, 
[ told him, and he answered : 

“Not assume, dearest; don’t put on any 
thing. You could not deceive me for a mo- 


ment, and I want to know every thought of your | 


heart. I only trust and believe that, by God’s 
help, you will be able to truly cheer me. I 
know how much I am asking, my precious wife, 
but I alone ean know how difficult it has been 
not 
For the rest, do you think it is nothing to me 
to leave you, and our home, and the boy? I 
don’t think even you can feel the sacrifite more 


than I do; but there is something in me which | 


Ican not withstand which will not let me stay.” 

And so, in a strange peacefulness, the weeks 
and months wore on. Perhaps I almost hoped 
that I might die, and so be spared the seeing 
But life, not death, 
was in my heart when the little daughter's head 
was laid on my breast; when the starry eyes 
looked up at me from the fair, sensitive, flower- 
like little face. And I felt, when I saw the 
almost adoring look with which her father sat 
and gazed at her, that now it would be nearly 
impossible for him to go. 

Little Annie we named her, after mother. 
Dear lover of babies as I am, sweet as are all 
their innocent faces and wondering eyes, I 
never saw any thing so angel-like as my ba- 
by’s facee—the bright, tremulous smile, the lov- 
ing little red lips wooing kisses, the earnest 
soul in the baby eyes. Only a few such faces 
are ever seen in children; mothers see them 
with a pang. A little creature, but healthy, 
they all said; and so Will believed, and no 
shadow of fear crossed his heart that she was 
too like heaven to be left upon earth. If it 
did mine, I put it back with the same strength 


him go away from me. 


with which I was gradually arming myself for | 


the coming trial. I would leave all to God, if 
He would only help me to be good now. 

And it came. Every difficulty seemed to 
vanish from my husband’s path. 
seek the place, it came to him. <A regiment 
was formed, which offered him the command. 
So strong, indeed, was their choice, so unwill- 
ing were they to hear of any other leader, that 
had his own wishes been less strong the call 
would have made him waver. Need I say how 
quickly the time sped to our parting? how the 
hours rushed on, filled with martial confusion, 
outward glitter, secret woe? How I tried to 
be brave to the last, and, finally, more dead 
than alive, when the last echo of the departing 
tramp was heard, I sank into mother’s arms, 
and we two bereaved women wept together, 
and, reading each other’s heart, confessed the 
cowardice, coldness, selfishness which would al- 
most make us let our country go, so that our 
best beloved were spared to be the stay of his 
own home. 

Tom, deeply pitying, could not help reprov- 
ing from the man’s point of view. ‘“‘If all 


to ask it, how impossible it has proved! | 


He did not | 


were like you, mother, we should have to sink 
down in the face of the nations into slavish in- 
activity! Don’t you think most of these brave 
boys left a mother at home ?” 

Yes, but perhaps not a wife and children 
too.” 

‘*Many have done that also,” said Tom ; 
- but, Helen, I had nothing to do with it. For 
once I did not help him to his wishes; it was 
because I felt so much for you.” 

And so Tom and mother tried to comfort 
me with their love and care, and the children 
grew in daily beauty—Harry, with a 
drum, playing at being papa; and little Annie, 
| more and more like a little wancering ange] 
just lighted on my breast to show me of w/ 
|is the kingdom of heaven. 

How differently lots are divided! Here 
was I, with my two clinging babes, my heart 
| torn and bleeding, my soul reluctant and fear- 
| ful ; with but slender means, withal, and prac- 
ticing much economy and simple living in the 
midst of my pretty, tasteful home. And there 
was Gertrude, in her beautiful country house, 

Her heart not faint- 

ing, but exultant, at sending her warrior forth. 
And yet she envied me my children, and could 
not be comforted, because to her had been dé 
|nied that one blessing. Even now I believe 
| she would give all she has, except her husband, 
in exchange for my little son, with his round 
limbs and open brow. 
Colonel—now General—Fairbanks, with al! 
his military scorn for volunteer officers, pre 
}served still his admiration for my 
He wrote to my sister, ‘* I always said he wa: 
born a soldier, and he is rapidly becoming th 
very beau-ideal of a young officer.” After the 
Seven Days’ fight, after Antietam, Chancellors- 
ville, and finally glorious Gettysburg, without a 
wound, sound, hearty, triumphant, with laurel 
nobly won by his regiment, my soldier came 
back to me for a brief fortnight. How th« 
hours flew! How happy we were! If time 
could but have ceased, and the present been 
eternity! Our baby had thrown off her first 
helplessness, and was beginning to make her 
own little way in the world. Her father taught 
her her first steps. He tried to teach her hei 
first word, but I had already forestalled him, 
and ‘* Papa, papa,” was her one happy little 
crow. I knew that I must soon give him up 
; again, my adored husband! but it was a great 
boon to have seen him thus in the height of his 
|ardor and success, I found myself for the first 
| time growing martial and patriotic. Will’s way 
| of describing the battles he had seen was a lit- 
tle different from that of ‘‘ Our Special Corre- 
| spondent,” and I glowed, and shrunk, and tri- 
| umphed with him, and “loved him for the dan- 
gers he had seen;” and when I thought of him 
unharmed amidst the fire, I came to feel as if 
| he were protected by a special miracle. An- 
| gels had charge over him, and I could better 
| bear to let him go again. 
| Then came a time of change and anxiety, 


sword and 


with money, ease, society. 


husband, 
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when old armies were broken up and sent to| many weeks there is no memory but 


of apathy 
the Far West; when constant communication | 


and confusion, and of being brought away some- 
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became impossible, and Rumor had full power 


to harrow our souls. This was very trying, 
but just then my thoughts were taken entire 
possession of by my sudden anxiety for my baby 
She was pining, drooping. We wished 


girl. 


to take her away for a change, for I had clung 


to the city too long, willing to risk the heat and 
closeness rather than put any distance between 
me and the latest news. But just as we had 
planned to start a sudden change came over 
my darling. Mothers need no doctor to tell 
them not to hope. I knew it long before the 
doctor told me. ‘The little white flower must 
be transplanted. I watched and waited with 
the little bud softly lying upon my bosom until 
the Reaper came. And so holy was the hour, 
olemn and calm, that as her breath came more 
and more lingeringly, fluttering out of the half- 
closed peaceful lips, I almost saw our Lord 
watching with me, bending over His child. As 
the last gasp came I almost felt Him take her 
from my arms, leaving only the beautiful clay, 
out of which the miracle of life had departed. 
[ might put away my dead—but the lamb was 
in the Good Shepherd’s arms. 

The funeral day had come. We had stood 
together over the grave and laid the pure pa- 
thetic face and lovely little form in the dust. 
Oh! how sad ta be there and know that Will’s 
heart, far away, was unconscious of its loss, 
and still bounding with exultant love at the 
thought of his last little treasure safe in her 
cradle at home! His arm, which should have 
been around me in my weakness, might even 
now be raised in distant, deadly battle. is 
voice, which alone could still my weeping, must 
be yet so long unheard. 
picture the father’s grief when he should know 
—for we could not write, not knowing where 


he was--his agony of sorrow, and I not by to} 
fou) ’ A 


comfort’him ! 

I came back in a dull dream of sorrow, more 
for Will than for Annie. 
in her sweet rest, folded in the strong, tender, 
Everlasting Arms. [had not given my darling 
to a stranger, oh no! But where was he whose 
place should be by my side? We drove to the 
house. Mother passed at once into the parlor. 
[ stood a moment, waiting for Tom, and wish- 
ing to speak a kind word to Annie’s nurse, who 
opened the door for us with her face blinded 
with tears. She seemed to shrink from me, 
and I heard her ery, “Oh, Mr. Leslie!” and 
then she gave him a paper, and stood covering 
her face with her hands, 
sprang to his side as he tore it open. Then he 
staggered and fell like a stone upon the floor ; 
and as Mary’s shriek brought mother to the 


spot, they tell me I stood holding the paper, | 


with a smile upon my face, and exclaimed to 
her, as if in triumph, * Oh, mother! our little 
bird flew straight to her father’s breast, and 
they went up together to the throne of God!” 
They tell me—but I remember nothing—for 








And oh! far worse to | 


Her I could picture | 


Tom took it, and I | 


where, and then rest and unconsciousness, 

Yes, Will had fallen! The same hour whic 
struck down our little, tender bud brought the 
shot which stilled his great, brave, loving hear 
forever. Not one instant’s pain, thank God! 
Not a throb of agony, or a second of time jy 
which to crowd that worst agony—the thought 
of the dear faces never to be seen again: ¢} 
sorrow he could not solace, the tears he could 
never wipe away! One moment he was dash- 
ing forward, cheering on his men; the next, his 
dear face was lying on the ground, and his soul, 
untrammeled, full of astonishment, freedom, 
glory, and love, had sprung from its prison- 
house, and met a little; waiting, angel form h 
ering near, just laid away from mother’s breast, 
and reaching out longing arms to her father! 
Did they think of me then? In that supreme mo- 
ment did they see me in my outer coldness and 
desolate, bitter woe? No! Heaven would hard- 
ly make Will happy if he knew I was suffering, 
But he is waiting for me and for his boy upon 
the other shore, watching our footsteps on earth, 
and the years, which seem to me so long and 
go so wearily, are but to him moments of joy 
crowned with expectation and promise. 

When the light came I was lying in my 
chamber and alone. I looked about me, hard 
ly conscious of where I was, and why there wa 
a dull leaden weight where there used to be a 
throb of hope and joy. And then memory 
came, but with it such torture that I turned my 
face to the wall and longed for death. But 
mother came, with her tender face bending 
over me, and she brought Harry with his wist 
ful, wondering eyes, and appealing voice, and J 
saw Dotha standing in the doorway, speechles 
with sympathy and joy that I knew her again. 
And I knew I ought to live for all their sakes, 
and I took the nourishment they brought me, 
and felt myself strengthened almost against my 
will. 

A few days after Tom carried me down to 
this room—so full of past delights, of shadowy 
faces. It was altered and yet familiar, for my 
own furniture had replaced the old fittings; 
my own pictures smiled from the wall; my own 


| plants glowed in the bay-windows; my little 


bird’s shrill, sweet voice trilled above them: 
my piano, Will’s books in their well-remember- j 
ed cases—all our household gods were brought 


together here, and above the mantle, beneath 


which a bright fire glowed like a welcome, hung 
a new picture which I had never seen—a pic- 
ture too sacred for common eyes, and therefore 
shielded by two gilded doors, like the holy vir- 
gins of old painters—a portrait of Will with 
the light in his eyes and the old smile on his 
lips, and holding, her sweet face lying on his 
breast, little Annie in his arms. 

All this had Tom done for me. He had dis- 
mantled my pretty, desolate home, and pat ten- 
ants in it, and brought me and my treasures up 
to the dear old house at Oldport. And there, 





between the earnest welcome of my own peo- 
ple and the quiet, assured possession which he 
and mother took of me, as if I were now all 
ir own, I was content to rest and be thank- 
Life would be dreary enough in the fu- 
ure, when I should go out with Harry to build 
ypon the ruins of our lost home, for I could not 
ear to cast the shadow of my sadness too long 
er other lives. I would not hasten thé time, 
put linger yet a while in this green spot vouch- 
safed by mercy. 
And so a year passed away ; 
until last evening, when Tom surprised my sed 
litations over the dyimg fire, that I took 
irage to speak of other plans. It was dear 
little Harry’s birthday eve, and his face even 
sleep was flushed with the excitement of 
pe, and in his dreams he muttered some- 
g about a pony and Uncle Tom, 


and it was not 


hing So the 

maid told me, smiling, and I told Tom when he 

ume in, making him laugh at the thought of 

r little fellow’s pleasure. 

es, Ifelen, a big rocking-horse will be here 

the time he is up to-morrow. In mercy to 

vou I forebore when tempted by such a little 

Shetland pony; but next year he will be quite 

big enough, and then’you must not say a word 
if | begin his equestrian education.” 

* But I must say a word now,” I began, with 
1 quaking heart. ‘* Dear Tom, thank you, but 

must not waste your money upon little Har- 

y, or teach him luxurious tastes which he can 
never gratify. You know he has his own way 
to make in the world by-and-by. And now, 
thanks to your care and petting, I am beginning 
to feel strong enough to take up life again, with 
more gratitude than I can express to you and 
mother, who sheltered me in the worst time.” 

Tom stared at me in unaffected surprise. 
‘What can you mean?” he said. ‘‘I thought 
it was all understood between us. I look upon 
you as my charge; upon Harry as my own boy. 
All that is mine is equally yours; all will be 
his when we are gone. Why not use it now 
for his good ?” 

“Oh, Tom—” 

“Hush, Helen; I see how it is; 
afraid of me. I fear I seem dictatorial, and 
interfering, and intrusive; but do not think so; 
I will be very careful. 
authority and control over the boy ; but there 
are many times when a man’s advice and watch- 
fulness are of more avail even than the mother’s. 
Let me be a help to you; never arival. And 
remember always that whatever I have of time, 
or strength, or mind, or money, is entirely de- 
voted to you and yours.” 

I could not keep back my tears. 
I can not! it would not be right. 


you 


“Qh, Tom, 
Let me go 


now, before I grow any closer in:o this home ; 


it will be harder by-and-by.” 
Tom came to the other side of the fire, and 
stood leaning against the mantle-piece. ‘‘ Hel- 


en,” he said, “it is as well to say it now, and | 


have all clear bet You and I are alone 


in the world. 


sen us, 


MY BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


are | 
place is now as dear to me as this. 


You and you only have | 


on his face. 


Mother is here now, but oh, Hel. | 
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en! I must say it, do you not see how she is fail- 


ing? gradually melting away, as it seems to me, 
. 
t 


No outward sign of suffering or disease; bu 
You 
can live on through even 

He 
Yes 


dear, how could it be otherwise? so noble and 


the sword pierced to her own heart also! 
and I are young; we 
but it was mother's death-blow. 
was the dearest thing on earth to her. 


this loss ; 


lovable ; so much more open and sympathizin; 
than I could ever let myself be. It was right 
that she should love him best. But think, Hel 
en, when she is gone, will it not make my life 
almost too desolate if you and Harry are gone 
too? Why will you not stay? No sister could 
be dearer than you are to me. I love you : 

if you had been born my sister; and I love you 
better for being Will's true, sweet wife. And 
then I have a debt of love and gratitude to you, 
which I can never repay, for the kindness which 
has forgiven my long injustice to you. You 
have pardoned, but I shall never*forgive my- 
self for having deprived your young hearts of 
two years of happiness in so short a life.” 

* But, dear brother,” I said, ‘‘ I have learned, 
and so did he, to think that it was all for the 
best. Absence fixed our love and proved it, 
and what might have been open to the suspicion 
of being a girl and boy fancy attained full life 
and maturity through the little trial you gav« 
it.”” 

**So I should perhaps thin! 
“were you destined to the ordinary course of 
married life, growing old together. But, in so 
brief a time, every day was a priceless treasure!” 

“True,” I said; “and every day would have 
been, had we lived to a green old age; but, as 
to the time being short, this is only a little in- 
terruption, dear Tom, to the Future of perfect 
love. It will seem there as but a day when it 
is past—there remaineth a rest together—” 

I stopped, for I could say no more. 

“You are blessed, indeed,” he answered, 
“if you can look at it in such away. I too 
have the faith, at times.” 

There followed a long silence, and then I 


4d he answere 1, 


roused myself to say, ‘* If you wish it, brother, 


we will stay for the present—as long as either 
you or mother need me. I need not say no 
3ut don't 
talk about yourself as if life were over for you. 
Itisnotso. You are young; you must marry.” 

He stood still, with a rigid look of suffering 
*“* Never, now,” he said, and drew 
a miniature from his breast. ‘* Listen, Helen, 
I am going to show you the face that should 
have been my wife’s face; and when I tell you 
that she left me, and that losing her—and 
through her, all faith in women—almost ruined 
my soul and killed my body; and then, when 
I tell you that she looked like you, had your 
type of face and form, even your trick of man- 
ner, you will understand why I tried to warn 
and shield Will, lest he siiould be wrecked on 
the same quicksands where I went down.” 

I opened the case. “Like me! never!” 
Such a brilliant, flashing, glorious beauty as met 
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my eye. Wavy gold, dewy violets, pearls, sap- 


phires, rubies—it seemed to me as if all that was | 


heautiful, rare, and precious in nature had met 
to adorn this lovely, tender, mirthful, passion- 
ate face full of blended expressions and sweet 
contradictions. ‘* Was it a face to trust, as well 
as to love ?” my first question was. 

**Did Will ever see her ?” 

‘‘Never, nor mother; and I could never tell 
them. It was at the South—in Charleston, 
fourteen years ago. We were engaged but a 
short time, and I could never bring myself to 
write to them, guarding my precious secret with 
a strange reserve, and wishing them to see her 
first. But she left me, as I said. I thought, 
and she thought, that she did not love me. 
She fell under evil influence, became fascinated, 
married hastily. I was too ill to know all the 
details. I told you it almost killed me, body 
and soul. Then we came here to live, and I 
tried, really tried, to rescue my life from this 
slough of bitter memory ; tried to care for some- 
body, to fall in love—at least to wish to marry 
and make a home, but it was all dead within 
me; every thing seemed dull and stagnant to 
me, except Will in his beautiful opening life, 
which I resolved should atone for the failure of 
mine; and I took it out in watching and perse- 
euting you, you poor child, and in making every 
body miserable. And then I saw her death in 
the paper, and I could stand it no longer, but 
went back to revisit the spot and learn the fate 
of my only love.” 

** Was it that winter, ‘Tom ?” 

“Yes, dear; and I found her dead two 
months before I heard ‘her whole history—the 
sad undeceiving of her married life—the dust 
and ashes of her joy. Helen, she had one little 
child; and she was glad when it died, rather 
than have it live to grow up in such a divided 


lieve that it is exactly so with me. And g0, 
little one, you see that nobody needs you go 
Don’t take your fine little son 
away from us, or put out your bright fire, and 
We have both lost our 
best and dearest; but we have, perhaps, a long 
life still before us, with many duties and some 
| pleasures woven in between; and I think we 
|can make shift to go down the hill together, 
and help each other when we stumble. At all 
|} events, I hope you understand that you and 
| Harry are my only chance for a home, and in- 
terest, and comfort. If you leave me it will be 
|a blank indeed.” 


much as I, 
| 
shut your sweet piano. 


And thus it is settled; and I am happier 
| that my mind is at rest. If it is indeed so—if 
I have many years of life before me (and for 
Harry's sake I ought to wish it)—then truly 
shall I have great strength and comfort from 
my dear true-hearted brother-in-law. But oh, 
Will! my only love! when all is over, and my 
weary eyes can close, and my tired hands drop 
all these hard duties, and my lonely heart — 
lonely without you, darling!—can stop its beat- 
ling; then will it seem like but a day being 
| past—a dark hour in a forgotten night! When 

heaven’s light cheers my eyes, when heavenly 
| airs blow the weight from my brow, and we, 
hand in hand, in the land of Peace, shall feel 
| together what it is to have gained an Everlast- 
ing Home! 





AMONG THE WHEAT-FIELDS OF 
MINNESOTA. 

\ INNESOTA is pre-eminently the wheat- 

youngest of the political sisterhood. 


growing State of the Union. Almost the 
With a set- 
| tlement and town history of hardly more than 





home, so empty of love, trust, esteem—think | a decade, she now beasts of a quarter of a mill- 
of that! and of the villain who brought her to | ion of inhabitants, and contributes largely to 
such a pass! Can I ever forgive him? But | the wheat-markets of the East. Owing to tlie 
poor, poor child! when every thing failed her | peculiarity of her climate and soil, she is the 


—when trouble and sorrow overwhelmed her— 
then her heart came back to me, and she knew 
what truth and devotion she had thrown away, 
and mourned over my sorrow; and on her 
death-bed, Helen, she spoke of it all, and yearn- 
ed for my pardon, and sent me this, which was 
first painted for me. And ever since I have 
felt as sure that she is waiting for me where all 
losses will be repaired, as that Will is looking 
for you to. come, who were so entirely his own. 

**And now you know all, Helen; and I have 
told you, 80 that you may believe that I shall 
never change. If I could not bring myself to 
the thought when life was nothing but bitter- 
ness and regret, how much less when peace, 
and comfort, and pardon have come! It would 
not be possible. I could no more marry than 
you could marry again. I see you shudder at 
the words ; they sound like blasphemy—don’t 
they? I know you are as truly wedded in 
every thought to Will as if he were now sitting 
by your side; and I want you to see and be- 


best adapted of any of the States to the raising 
of this staple. Wheat is in fact almost her ex- 
clusive object of production, None farm here 
except for this. Her dry, clear, and, for the 
most part, cool atmosphere makes Minnesota 
the very paradise of wheat-growers. As one 
stands on the boundless rolling prairies of this 
country, and looks around him on every side, 
and sees the interminable reach of slightly un- 
dulating soil, clad with goliden-rod, fire-weed, 
and a vast variety of other flowering plants in- 
termixed with prairie-grass, and notices the al- 
most utter absence of forest, and catches the 
onward rush of the fresh, cool southern breeze 
that sweeps by with a voluminous force, he in- 
voluntarily thinks of the wide expanse of the 
ocean, and snuffs the wind as he would the 
sea-breeze itself. Wide and measureless, in- 
deed, is the rush of these unseen steeds of the 
air, You hear them approaching, with a dis- 
| tant, subdued murmur; you feel them pass you 
‘on cither side, uttering their breezy calls, and 
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lashing the atmosphere with their whistling 
manes; you recoil from them—airy chargers 
as they are—dashing at your chest, and divid- 
ing with mysterious spirit-essence about your 


head, threatening to carry away, Indian-fash- | 


ion, your hair with the tingling scalp. If they 


did, nothing would be more natural, not perhaps | 


to you, but to these primeval war-paths of the 
recently-departed Sioux. For this only yester- 
day was the delightsome land of the Dacotah, 
the hunting-ground of Wabasha, and the scene 
of Winona’s love and tragical end, 

But dreams and imagination can not last 
long in this intensely practical country, as it is 
to-day. You have only to cast your eye across 


the prairie, and you see farms yellow with the | 


golden grain which forms the wealth of this 


rapidly-growing young State. The illusion | 


fades away ; civilized life, with all its rush and 


a } 
bustle, comes before you, and you see the farm- | 


er guiding his reaper through the standing 
wheat, followed by his “hands,” stooping over 


and binding their bosomfuls of swaths. And | 


who, although poetry suffers, can regret the 
change ? 

When one recalls the distress and poverty 
of the last two years, owing to disastrous sea- 


sons and blighted crops, and remembers how | 


anxiously our Northwestern farmers have all 
this summer been hoping for a “fair average 
yield” that would place them in funds, and en- 
able them to pay off their twelve-months’ in- 
debtedness, the sight of a broad and bountiful 


harvest in these fields of Minnesota comes like | 


a vision of heaven, and every quarter-section 
thus ripening to the reaper is welcomed with as 
much joy by the spectator as the oasis in the 
desert, with its palm-trees and wells of water, 
are hailed by the thirsty, foot-sore traveler. 
Like all new countries Minnesota is much 
subject to changes of climate, aberrations in the 
distripution of heat and cold, dryness and moist- 
ure, every few years apart, and these necessari- 
ly have their effect on the crops. To give an 


example: The writer came here in the spring | 


of 1863. Shortly after his arrival, in April, it 


rained for two days—an inconstant, fine driz- | 


zie. After that it cleared off cool and bracing ; 
and no more rain fell from that time forward 
till late in the fall. It absolately did not rain 
one single day. Some said a few showers fell 
in the night; but if so, most people, and the 
writer among them, never saw it. Men grew 


at last anxious about their crops—that is, their | 


wheat. Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, slipped by—and still no rain. The 
sky appeared to be literally of brass, so far as 
moisture was concerned. Meanwhile the soil 
got dryer and dryer; there was a sensible dim- 
inution in the quantity and luxuriance of the 
herbs and weeds of the valleys and prairies; 


many of the smaller streams became exhaust- | 


ed, and left hollow and arid channels, with dis- 
consolate-looking white stones in their beds, to 
mark the courses they once had taken in their 
race to the Great River and the sea. The 
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Mississippi, too, was compelled to contract his 
shores and lower his face. Sand-bars became 
numerous, and more than one new-born island 
awoke to an unexpected existence in his blue 
bosom. Never before, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, had the stage of water in the 
Mississippi been solow. The larger boats were 
withdrawn, and their places supplied with small- 
er ones of light draught. But these stern- 
| wheels, small as they were, could hardly do bet- 
ter; and, what with stranding on partially con- 
cealed sand-bars, and being pushed off by long 
oars, and other obstacles, they made sad and 
perilous voyages up to the “head of naviga- 
tion,” as St. Paul in those days was called. 
Of course, any thing like regularity in making 
trips was out of the question, Whole days 
would intervene, and the arrival of a steamer 
was like that of a message from China or the 
dead. St. Paul felt nervous that horrible sum- 
mer; she was isolated and solitary ; she sat in- 
deed like a queen, gayly attired, and shining 
with youth, beauty, and wealth, but she sat 
widow-like, alone. Her lovers were in Mil- 
| waukie, Chicago, and St. Louis; and the ter- 
rible river which ought to have connected her 
by a true marriage-tie to these, although not 
broken, separated her almost as effectually 2s 
if it had not been there at all. 

Men began to prognosticate all manner of 
evils; the country was slowly drying up; it was 
merely following in this a fixed tendency of the 
region. Parallels began to be drawn between 
the Northwest and other sections on this point. 
Some had read Humboldt, who declared that 
when the forests of a country are proportionate- 
ly cut down the rivers and streams dry up and 
| rain ceases to fall in the usual quantity. I re- 
call a gentleman who happened that summer to 
stumble over an article in a back volume of 
Harper’s Magazine on this very subject, proving 
the same thing by historical facts connected with 
the Madeira Islands and the city of Mexico. 

At this period, and for a long time previous, 
immense quantities of lumber had been annual- 
ly sawn on the head-waters of the Chippewa and 
St. Croix rivers, and the other tributaries of 
the Mississippi, which was now grown so sick, 
and weak, and attenuated. As men looked on 
the wasted countenance of the Father of Wa- 
ters and noticed his ribs of sand protruding out 
of his breast, which in the rotundity of plump 
health are always concealed, and felt his falter- 
ing pulse, the enfeebled little ripples, whose 
pulsations crept languidly up to the shore ; and 
as they witnessed in many instances the fester- 
ing green scum which bordered his coves and 
retired reaches of beach, like the diseased froth 
and foam of one who is weary of life and wan- 
dering in his frenzied mind—they felt a strange 
pity for the patient, and heaved sighs of sorrow 
and condolence. 

Such was the summer of 1863, and that of 
1864 was not much better; and yet, notwith- 
| Standing all these discouraging prospects, the 
|erop turned out a good average both years. 
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How, no one seemed to know; but the secret 
seems to have lain in the heavy dews which na- 
ture, like a kind and considerate mother, sent 
to usinourneed. Every morning it lay on the 
ground, clear, sparkling, and lustrous, abund- 
ant in quantity, generous and fertilizing in qual- 
ity: like mercy, which the poet likened unto it, 
but to which in reverse order I take the lib- 
erty of comparing it, this supply of gentle dew 
Was not strained; it dropped into the valleys 
and hills; every dawn it was there, just as the 
manna of the Israelites was, and every acre, 
like every one of that stiff-necked race, got all 
it needed and no more. And when the sun 
was up it vanished, having fulfilled its errand 
of mercy. 

An undiscriminating stranger, coming to Min- 
nesota that summer of 1863, would have been 
likely to form the settled opinion that the coun- 
try was one where it seldom or never rained, as 
in Chili and other parts of the globe. No mis- 
take, however, would have been greater. What 
would he have said had he come on in the year 
of grace 1867? Let us imagine him landing 
from the boat at any of our river towns, about 
the first of last May. 

‘*The stage of water” was decently high and 
rising. The invalid whom we have lately seen 
so sick has recovered his strength and fullness 
of form. In a few weeks he will grow so fast 
as to overflow his banks, while his head-waters 
will burst and demolish dams and lumber-booms 
near St. Anthony’s Falls, and carry off millions 
of feet of logs in their destructive course. Our 
traveler leaves the river and-pushes inland. He 
finds the soil every where moist, the streams 
muddy and full, frequent sloughs of the veriest 
despond, and a cloudy sky overhead, piled up 
with sombre-looking reservoirs of water, dis- 
charging or threatening soon to discharge their 
contents, 

Despondency, weariness, and a moody sort 
of fretfulness appear on the faces and in the 
words and actions of all he meets. A long, 
tedious winter had just passed; trade had been 
dull; every one was poor; and all the farmers 
were in debt. A common remark, heard al- 
most every day, was, that ‘If the crops fail 
this year the country will go up;” that is, not 
heavenward, but in a destructive direction. 
The farmers had had a light crop in 1866, owing 
to the blighting of the wheat, and they had 
hardly any thing to live upon in the winter that 
ensued, Many tried to borrow money on their 
lands, and paid two or three per cent. a month. 
Others could effect no loans, and run up long 
bills at the stores. Many felt gloomy, all felt 
dull. But as the winter wore slowly away, and 
as they went deeper and deeper into debt, both 
they and their creditors looked forward to the 
next year’s harvest as the Good Fairy which 
was to bring them all out of their difficulties. 

Now every body looked forward to the com- 
ing harvest with anxious expectation as the 
means by which all things were to be set right. 
The “‘ winter of our discontent” was hopefully 





exchanged for the “ glorious summer” that was 
to be. But after a while men began to say to 
one another, *‘ How it rains!” On the 28th 
February there was a heavy thunder-storm: 
loud peals of thunder and vivid bursts of light- 
ning filled the whole heaven and lit up the black 
darkness, making the night as light as day. 
The rain fell in torrents. This was the com- 
mencement. During April the floods came 
down from the north, where the show melted, 
and the rivers were soon on a “rampage.” It 
continued to rain through May, June, and into 
July; five days out of seven. At first nothing 
was thought of it; next it attracted attention; 
then men began to grow astonished; and last- 
ly they became anxious and alarmed for the 
prospects of farming. Rain—it was nothing but 
rain—through most of the week. It hindered 
all kinds of business ; it delayed the coming on 
of spring and warm weather; impeded travel, 
and kept back visitors from the State; bred a 
damp, melancholic kind of desperation of the 
future in many minds; and gave rise to the 
‘**blues” generally. Corn had to be repeated- 
ly sown, being washed out or rotted by the wet 
soil. Wheat could not be sown, and it is ey- 
ery thing in this country to get wheat early into 
the ground. The rains ‘‘reigned supreme’ till 
the middle of July. 

What has all this to do with the Wheat-fields 
of Minnesota? the reader may possibly ask. 
Well, considerable. Wheat don’t grow in stand- 
ing water; besides that the more settlers the 
more wheat cultivated. So we'll go on and 
see how the rains affected the immigrants who 
came here to locate and open out farms, and 
woo Ceres generally. In May and early June 
these people came up from Iowa and Illinois in 
companies with their teams. It was the world- 
wide-renowned emigrant train: canvas-covered 
wagons, with the women and children piled up 
inside against the household stuff; half-grown 
boys walking now alongside, now mounted on 
two-year-old colts, the men seated on the backs 
of horses, and the cattle straggling after with 
more or less of attempts at herding. 

The writer was in Fillmore County, in the 
southern part of the State, at this period. Num- 


bers of these trains passed through Preston and | 


Chatfield, in this county, from Dacotah and the 
neighboring parts of Iowa. Chatfield, one of 
the most beautiful towns in Minnesota, pos- 
sesses that rare advantage a heavy body of tim- 
ber, covering, as far as the eye can reach, the 
beautiful slopes of the Root River—the Hokah 
of the Sioux—on whose northern bank it is 
built. Graceful forests embosom on one side 
the pretty village. It was noon one day when 
the writer came by and saw three or four emi- 
grant wagons, with their two dozen horses and 
their ‘* mixed company,” deploying through the 
main street. 

It was a curious sight as we passed by and 
saw them thus pic-nicking in the grove. Hard- 
working fellows they were, and women tough- 
ened with toil. Health and fortitude appeared 
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in their faces. They were the far-famed bone 
and sinew of the land; the founders of new 
States; builders of civilization on Far Western 
borders. t was a picture to study. Bare- 
footed and without coats, the boys ran hither 
and thither to recall vagrant cows and restore 
wandering horses to their appointed limits. 
Some ran off to the streams with pails for wa- 
ter. Rapid fragments of conversation—sud- 
den jets of sparkling outery and jests—merry 


rills of bubbling young female langhter—were 


heard. 

Where were these emigrants going? To 
the far western counties of Minnesota, and they 
will take Rochester and Owatonna on their 


way. It is the region of low lands and partial 
inundations. In a few hours they were gone. 


No one expected to see them again, when sud- 
denly, a few weeks later, back they came, the 
same long, straggling procession of wagons, 
horses, and cattle, wending their way to their 
old homes in the South. They had got mired 
up near Owatonna, and the wet weather con- 
tinning, and no one having a ghost of an 
idea when it would cease, the dampness settled 
down upon their spirits, whén they considered 
how the year was slipping by and their funds 
were oozing away, and they grew disheartened 
and returned, 

Such was the character of the first half of 
1867 in our State; and if the visitor of four 
years ago had been inclined to pronounce it an 
intolerably dry country, he who came here this 
year would have been as strongly disposed to 
say it was intolerably wet. 

Wheat is planted in Minnesota as early as 
the weather and ground will permit. In April 
the plow is put to the soil and the seed sown, 
or earlier if possible; they plow deep, and al- 
low one and a half to two bushels of seed to the 
Wheat requires a dry soil and cool tem- 
perature. A good average yield is sixteen or 
twenty bushels to the acre, although many acres 
yield twenty-five or thirty bushels. By sowing 
early the grain has full opportunity to ripen 
slowly and surely; by sowing late the berry is 
“in the milk” when the hot, scorching days of 
August come, and the excessive heat blights it, 
drying and withering it up. In the best qual- 
ity the berries are large, plump, and full. 

As one goes over the country in the fall of 
the year he sees vast tracts of “ new breaking,” 
where the virgin soil, black as ink, and rich 
almost to glutinousness, has been broken by 
the plow, and the soil turned bottom upward in 
long, dark bands or layers as far as the eye can 
reach, Here it is exposed for months to the 
wind and weather till it decomposes and be- 
comes fit for agricultural purposes. Every year 
vast tracts of prairie are thus turned over, or 


acre, 


rection, and you will find yourself inclosed by 
its dreary strips of black loam; not a blade of 
grass nor a single leaf will appear. It is a pic- 
ture of desolation and vacancy; nature and 
life are in their embryo; not a glimpse can be 
seen of their future creations. Nothing can 
exceed the contrast between this and what 
these same fields will present a year or two 
afterward, when they stand yellow with the 
harvest, an emblem of cheerfulness and pros- 
perity. 

Farms are generally 160 acres in extent—a 
** quarter section” being usually the quantity 
bought and worked. Under the Homestead 
Law lands are constantly taken up, the cost be- 
ing a mere trifle for fees, etc. ‘The settler is re- 
quired to locate on it, put up a small house, do 
some fencing and ‘‘ breaking,” and pass a night 
on it at least once every six months. 

Many amusing stories are told how persons 
of ingenious habits of mind and India-rubber 
consciences manage to conform to the letter, 
while they evade the more burdensome intents 
of the law. The merest apology for a house, 
and the least possible amount of residence and 
“improvements” are done. Still this dodging 
of the law works no serious violation of its con- 
templated objects. Lands are opened, desti- 


| tute families are provided with a farm and 


means of attaining independence and prosperi- 
ty, and the State is settled up. Sometimes a 
family is so constituted as to be able to take 
four quarters, or a full square mile of land, 
No single applicant can take out papers for 
more than one quarter section, and a man and 
his wife and young children are viewed as one 
party. But if he has a widowed mother and 
two unmarried sisters grown up living with him, 
each is regarded as a legal applicant ; and they 
arrange it often thus: They select four quarter 
sections lying contiguous to each other, and put 
up a house right upon the centre where the four 
quarter sections touch, so fhat each quarter of 
the building stands on a different quarter sec- 
tion. Partitions divide the interior into rooms 
to correspond; and each party then fulfills his 
obligations to the law at one-fourth the expense 
he or she would otherwise incur. They are 
supposed to form four distinct families, dwell- 


|ing apart, although practically they still form 


| clean deed of the property. 


“broken,” and with the next the loam is lev- | 
eled and the seed is cast in; and thus large 
additions are annually made to the aggregate 


amount of acres of wheat. 
Take your stand on one of these ‘‘new 
breaking-pieces,” and look perhaps in any di- 


but one honsehold as before. 

These wild lands thus entered are worth about 
&5 per acre, and when ‘‘ improved” rise to $15 
or $25 according to circumstances. At the 
end of five years’ residence Government gives a 
May, however, 
having the means, prefer to buy the land out- 
right at the start, paying the Government price, 
$1 25 per acre. 

Wheat matures from about the beginning to 
the middle of August. The whole country 
then awakens from its long slothfulness. Busi- 
ness revives, Interest, energy, and happiness 
every where appear. No one who has never 
witnessed the dullness pervading all depart- 
ments of business during the winter and spring 
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can comprehend the great and sudden trans- 

formation which the incoming crop produces. 

Mechanics, tradesmen, wheat-buyers, railroads, | 
steamboats—all seem to be indued with new 

life and vigor: every where is activity, bustle, 

and confusion. Wheat, owing to the prolonged 

rains, was planted quite late this year, and con- 

sequently was not so soon in getting to market 

as usual. 

In the beginning of August the writer was | 
stopping at St. Charles, a brisk little town on 
the Winona and St. Peter Railroad, 28 miles 
from the Mississippi River. All these railroad 
stations are ‘ wheat outlets,” whither the grain 
flows in steady streams from the outlying coun- | 
try. And so, too, are the different towns and 
steamboat landings on the Mississippi. Often | 
the visitor sailing up the river is astonished to 
see the boat stop at some bluff so precipitous 
that it seems fool-hardy to attempt to ascend it; | 
on the slope of which, however, he discovers | 
one or two stores and saloons, and towering far 
above them the tall form of the inevitable “ grain- 
elevator,” with its brownish red front and vans 
for catching the wind, This certainly can not | 
be a city, even in infancy, for there is mo chance | 
on these steep hill-sides for the most modest 
town to grow. But the traveler sees the pro- 
priety of it all when he is informed that this 
apparently impracticable and insignificant spot 
is an outlet for immense quantities of wheat, | 
which is received in the tall elevator, and de- | 
livered below into barges to be carried to the 
markets of the East. Wheat thus delivered in| 
“bulk” occupies many hours in loading, and 
often the down steamboat is delayed all this, 
time, much to the yawning weariness of the im- | 
patient passengers, 

At St. Charles there is a comfortable hotel, 
whose veranda commands a full view of the} 
dépot and railroad and the grain-elevator. All| 
these are objects of absorbing interest to those | 
vagabond tourists Whose time hangs heavy on | 
their hands. I was lounging in my chair on | 
the long stoop of the hotel when the morning | 
train (8 A.M.) came in from Winona. First | 
we heard the whistle, and then the rush and | 
heavy breathings of the iron monster. The | 
landlord starts from his seat and hurries to the 
dépot—it is but a step—to receive his possible | 
guests from the train. In a few moments he 
returns, surrounded by a rough-looking set of 
fellows, each armed with a bundle or valise. 
They were laborers come from Iowa and Mis- 
souri to work in the harvest. Able-bodied, 
hardy, of aljgshapes and sizes, they looked like 
a detachment of Goths and Vandals on a ma- | 
rauding expedition to our peaceful hills and | 
vales. They were the first installment of 
“field-hands” from below, come to assist our 
farmers to gather in their crops. Starting | 
from the vicinity of St. Louis, they had worked 
in field after field. When one section of coun- | 
try was harvested migrating farther north, till | 
they had gradually toiled their way through to 
Minnesota; and now they had come to offer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| they'll be coming in now pretty fast. 
| I heard, was around yesterday looking for some 


us the benefit of their toughened frames ang 
experienced labors, for an equivalent. Byt 
they were fully determined that this equivalent 
should be something decent. 

It was now the second week in August, 
Wheat was fast ripening; some was ready for 
the reaper, and an immense quantity had been 
cultivated, which would all in a few days haye 
to be gathered in. 

Our invoice of ‘field-hands” enter their 
names in all sorts of caligraphy and orthog- 
raphy on the book of the hotel. Then they 
lounge about, looking here and looking there, 
putting questions and taking observations, 

“Landlord, have there been any farmers in 


| yet wanting. hands ?” 


** Well, gentlemen, not as I've seen; but 
Turner, 
help.” 

‘* What are they paying here now ?” asks an- 
other of the gang. He uttered his question in 
a hard, resolute way, as if he had made up his 
mind what he would get, and didn’t care much 
what was paid. 

** Well, the price isn’t fixed yet,” replied the 
landlord, ‘‘ but the farmers talk about not giv- 
ing more’n two dollars a day.” 

‘“*They'll pay more than that before the 
week’s out,” rejoined the other, sententiously, 

** What are they paying down below ?” 

‘“*Three dollars; and they'll have to come 
to it here. There’s a big pile of wheat this 
season—half agin as much as last.” 

“I know it; but there will be men enough. 
Every boat will bring up its crowd.” 

‘Well, you'll find yourself mistaken—you 
see. Bet you, we don’t bind for any two dollars 
—no, nor any two and a half—will we, boys?” 

The others grunt their determination to stick 
to three dollars without flinching. 

In the mean while the forenoon wears slow- 
ly away. Only one farmer has been seeking 
hands. His battery of two dollars was soon 
silenced, and he was sent to the right-about in 
the most summary manner. The boys wouldn't 
stand trifling. And now it is dinner-time, and 
all hands are hungry. Into the dining-room, 
therefore, we all hurry, and satisfy the cray- 
ings of the inner man. Our host sets a plenti- 
ful table of good things, all in season and well 
gotten up. 

With mellower looks and more complacent 
carriage the invoice again take their prominent 
seats on the long stoop, where they can not fail 
of being seen by the farmers from the country, 
and again abide their time with commendable 
patience. Events begin to turn up with more 
briskness than in that long unbroken forenoon. 
The invoice numbers about eight, and is fur- 
nished with a sort of leader, whom the others 
have made their spokesman. In the midst of 
the rather moody silence, while they all fondled 
the weed, several farmers drive up in light wag- 
ons, with the question, 

** Are you in want of work ?” 
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“Yes.” 

«“ What do you ask ?” 

“Three dollars.” 

‘Two is all they’re paying here.” 

Invoice makes no reply—the smoking goes | 
on in silence. The questioner resumes : | 

‘‘T need four or five hands, but I can’t give 
three dollars.” 

“No? then we’re not the boys for you.” 

“ Will you take two-fifty ?” 

“Three is our lowest figure.” 

‘““Tt’s good pay, is two and a half.” 

‘¢ Not in these times—things are too high.” 
“You had better take my offer, and found, 
than stay here a week running up a bill at a. 

dollar and a half a day.” 

‘* Well, we'll take the chances on that.” 

The farmer turns from the spokesman to | 
the gang, and hazards the query, ‘‘Is that | 


your mind? are you all of that way of think- 
ae 


‘Well, we are that.” 

He turns away with the air of one who has | 
nothing more to advance, remarking, as he 
touches up his horses, ‘* Well, I hope you'll get 
it, that’s all.” With this Parthian arrow he 
drives off. 

In a few minutes another farmer comes 
along. About the same questions are put and 
answered, and the same result arrived at; and 
so on through the day. The market for labor | 
grows active, and much interest is aroused in 
the prolonged contest. When several days 
elapse, and both sides still hold out, a report | 
gains ground that the hands are in combina- | 
tion—other gangs having now arrived —and 
that they have all agreed among themselves to 
take nothing less than three dollars. | 

After a while they grew impatient, and the | 
first-comers took the cars, to try their luck fur- | 
ther west, at Eyeota, Rochester, Kasson, Owa- 
tonna, etc. Their places, however, were con- 
stantly kept supplied with fresh arrivals from | 
the east, and these in turn soon followed in | 

| 


the wake of their brethren, like new irruptions 
of Vandals and Goths. ‘To all there was one | 
invariable battle-cry : Three Doliars, and there | 
was no abatement in their demands. The war- | 
fare was getting to be interesting, and the farm- 
ers were by no means behindhand in pluck. 
But it could not go on so forever. The latter 
at length became anxious. The wheat was suf- 
fering from the delay in gathering it. It was 


| 


getting over-ripe, and if not reaped immediate- | 


ly would scatter and be lost. Said one man, | 
“Tt is better to pay three dollars or even four | 
dollars to-day, than two dollars next week. The | 
wheat you will lose will more than make up the | 
difference.” 

He was showing the white feather a little too 
early, however, for his listeners at once fell to, 
and attacked him unmercifully. ‘“Durn it, | 
who talks of giving three dollars! Let them | 
hold out—we can beat them yet. Not one cent | 
over two and a half will I pay.” 

Similar remarks on the part of the rest show- 


} 


| ger is past. 


ed that they were all insympathy. And so an- 
other few days slipped by. 

But how is it now, this bright Monday morn- 
ing, with the farmers? The train has just ar- 
rived with a fresh batch of hands; early as it 
is, there are a dozen wagons in, ready to grab 
them allup. They are a little coy, the modest 


| youths, at first, but three dollars makes the 
| courting very easy. 
|ly stows away his gang in the wagon. 
| treats them very cordially now, almost defer- 


Each fi 


armer affectionate- 


He 


entially, for he fears he may possibly lose them 


| even yet, should more than three dollars be of- 


fered by some desperate fellow who has failed 
to secure any. And so, whipping up his team, 
he drives away in hot haste, till the fear of dan- 
The terms then are at last three 
dollars a day and found. The boys are not at 
all satisfied if the fare is not plentiful and of 
the best. 

** The trouble of these field-hands is,” growl- 


| ed a farmer one day in my hearing, ‘‘ that they 


want every day a regular Thanksgiving dinner, 
and breakfast and supper to match. They 
don’t get a decent meal at home all the rest of 
the year, and then they come and curse and 
swear if they don’t have a dinner fit for a New 
York alderman.” 

As for the beds, the boys are not particular ; 
they can turn in any where, two or three bun- 
dled together on mattresses spread on the floor, 
in the garret, on the landings of stairs, and in 
the barns on fresh hay, with a quilt for a cover- 
ing. But they are natural-born epicures. If 
they have to starve at home, here they will re- 
gale at any rate, and woe to that man who fails 
to meet their requisitions. They leave him all 
with a stampede, and, as he ruefully calculates 
the balance of profit and loss, he wisely comes 
to the conclusion that he had done better to 
have lost a little on his table than in his suffer- 
ing fields. 

What shall we say of the farmer’s poor wife ? 
She— distressed dame—and another woman 
whom she generally has on these occasions to 
assist her, are nearly worked to death to sup- 
ply their demands. Just imagine a dozen 
hearty men, ravenous as wolves with their toil 
in the hot sun, needing to be fed three times a 
day for as many weeks, and then judge whether 
the farmer’s wife is not rather badly worked. But 
she keeps up her spirits (is not her ‘* man” work- 
ing as hard as she is?), is constantly occupied, 
always has a smile of courage and strength, an- 
swers questions cheerily, perhaps contributes 
her small quota to the running repartee and 
laughter which her boisterous ‘‘ family” —as she 
loves to call her guests—send volleying through 


| the room, and withal seems so patient, and will- 


ing, and obliging, that you hardly suspect some- 
times how great the strain of that harvest month 
must be to her system. If she has any little 
irritations and impatiences she cleverly bottles 
them up, and never lets them off, unless possibly 
when night drops its pall over nature, and she 
has her inferior half all snugly to herself in bed, 
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that delicious couch which comes so grateful to 
them both after their day of distraction and toil. 

At one of these farms a dozen hands were 
hired. Like all of their class, they were rough, 
unwieldy, obstreperous fellows, accustomed to 
hard work and scorching in the sun, and in- 
clined when evening came round to offset the 
burdens of the day with fun and song. The 
‘“*bhoys” fortunately were satisfied with their 
fare, and also with their beds, But after going 
up stairs to the two or three good-sized apart- 
ments where they were to sleep, slumber that 
night was slow in sealing their restless eyelids 
Remarks were constantly passing from cne to 
the other; and if here and there one or two, 
more successful than the rest, got half-asleep, 
their tormentors pelted them with such a storm 
of cries, shouts, and laughter as effectually ban- 
ished all slumber. Now, in these cases it will 
never do to grow angry and quarrel, for you 
will inevitably get the worst of it; but you 
must lie and laugh with the rest, and show how 
good a fellow you are, and how you can “ keep 
the ball a-going” with the best of them. Of 
course it is rather irritating, but that is no mat- 
ter. You can sleep after midnight as well as 
before, and your hope is to await till the uproar 
gradually moderates and ceases of itself. 

In the mean time it seemed as yet only to in- 
crease in intensity. Finding the war and frolic 


—for both seemed strangely mingled—of words 


to be rather tame at last, one and another 
of them sprang out of bed and began dancing 


around in their nether garments, singing despe- 
rate catches, and sending forth unearthly yells. 


299? 


‘* Silence, boys!” cried one from the mattress- 
es, with mock gravity; ‘silence, I say! you 
will alarm the bats and frighten the bed-bugs.” 

“Poor creatures, I wouldn’t disturb them 
for the pleasure of being gnawed away by them 
for the balance of the night. Hush! Come, 
be still! Hush, I tell you, or else the bed-bugs 
will groan.” 

“Ah!” cries another, “it is too late. 
moving. You’have woke them up. Hark, I 
hear them coming! Oh, the devil! Bill, is 
that you? I thought you was one of them, 
when you laid your ugly paw on my back.” 

“Well, if I ain’t them, I have one on my leg, 
that’s all! What a big fellow it is! 
there he goes; 


They're 


he snaps like a pop-gun.” 


‘*Come, Jimmy, my boy, mother’s only joy, | 


why can’t you lie quiet?” yells at the top of 
his voice another; ‘‘ can’t you see we are try- 
ing to keep the peace ?” 

‘*Yes, only a piece of it, my jewel; all the 
rest is a-flying here and there like mosquitoes 
dancing on a swamp.” 

At this moment two or three seize on the 
lower limbs of a would-be sleeper, and drag 
him sprawling on the floor. He rises and 
laughs his injured dignity away with two or 
three boisterous outbifsts. And now six or 
eight are on their feet, and a dance is at once 
improvised. Snatches of song, yells and out- 
cries, heavy jouncing and tumbling. How the 


tes 


pause, ‘‘ boys, I wish ye’d be quiet. 


Crack— | 


| average. 


es 
floor bends under them, and the window-sashes 
rattle! 

“Hallo, boys! we'll have the ceiling dow; 
below if we don’t take care.” 

‘““What if we do? Keep a-moving—keey 
a-moving until the old house comes tumbling 
down all together.” 

‘“*Tom, you’re rather hard on the old man.” 

‘* Better say on the old woman,” cries anoth 
“T heard her sey to him through the crack of 
the stair-door that she was afraid to lie still for 
fear the ceiling would give way.” 

Just then the door alluded to was opened and 
the farmer shoved in his head and remonstrat 
very mildly, as policy dictated. 
my lads, be a little more quiet!” 

“Ain’t we quiet enough yet, old felloy 
Well, that’s strange! when all was so still here 
you could hear the bed-bugs courting their 


1 


be Come, come, 


| sweet-hearts,” 


“Did you hear what they said to them, 
Sam ?” asked his neighbor. 

“No; what was it ?” 

“Well, I'll tell ye. They said they knew 
they were thin, for the old man down stairs was 
so poor since they sucked him dry that they had 
been all starving lately; but now they would 
grow fat on us, and then look more beautiful in 
the eyes of their lady-loves.”’ 

**Durned if I let them grow fat on me,” re- 
plied his listener. ‘‘ But stop, let us hear what 
the old man has to say.” 

‘** Boys,” resumed the latter, in the temporary 
Ye'll break 
every pane of glass I have in the house, and be- 
sides ye’re scaring the old woman.” 

‘*Well, well! let’s turn in and go to sleep. 
It won't do to frighten her, nohow. What d'ye 
say, boys ?” 

** Ay, Ay!” they chimed all in. 
silence was restored. 

The next day at dinner they were at it again. 
The family were Methodists and pious people. 
The long table accommodated a dozen; the 
farmer sat at the head. When they had taken 
their seats he paused to say grace. He had 
done it before in the morning at breakfast, and 
so on, but now they were prepared for him. 
Hardly had he commenced before from the 
middle of the table along down to the farther 
end a volley of oaths flew from mouth to mouth, 
drowning every word their host said. The habit 


And thus 


of swearing is very common in the Northwest. 


An oath at every ten words is perhaps a fair 
We omit them in our report. If any 
reader has a taste that way he may supply them 
at pleasure. When the grace came to a close 
the oaths ceased with singular unanimity. The 
old farmer looked shocked and indignant, but 
the boys didn’t care, laughing on as furiously 
as ever. It is proper to say that his good dame 
remained in a side-room while the profanities 
flew round. 

When evening came the farmer addressed 
them thus: ‘‘ Boys, ye made such a rumpus 
last night that I am very much afeered ye'll 











—— 


tear the old shanty down. I don’t want the | 


cadunk to go jest yet a while; and so, if it’s the 
same to ye, I'd like half of ye to take the barn 
to-night. ‘There’s lots of clean hay there, and 
no bed-bugs, I'll warrant ye.” 

“Allright, oldman. Bed’s the word, I say; 
['ll go, for one.” ‘* And I for another,” and in 
a jiffy eight had arranged to pass the night in 
the barn, much to the farmer’s relief. 

When morning came he was assailed by a 
storm of small attacks and curses again. 

‘‘ Look a-here, old fellow, d’ye know I’m stiff 
in my joints ; that old barn has let in rhenmat- 
ics on me.” 


‘You must give us our room and beds again, | 


Benton; it won't go down, that old shed of 
yours there and the hay. We've tried it once, 
and that’s enough. Moses! how cold it was.” 


“Cold!” echoed a third, ‘‘ why, there was | 


a white frost last night. Just see it on the 


” 
ground. 


“I'd rather ye'd sleep in the barn, notwith- | 


standing, boys. I’m afraid for to have ye up 
stairs and the old woman below.” 

** Well, we won't disturb ye again, we'll prom- 
ise ye that. But mind, you must give us our 
rooms. If you don’t we'll tear down every 
shingle you've got on your shanty.” 

“Well! well! and now let’s go to breakfast.’ 

And so they got their apartments again. 

But three dollars was destined not to be the 
limit of wages this year. <A large amount of 
land had been sown and labor was scarce. The 
“hands” were right in their forecast of the fu- 
ture. And even when they were absorbed all 
up, at their price of three dollars, hundreds of 
farms, all over the State, still lay untouched by 
And now the husbandmen grew 


the scythe. 
really frightened. 
zied efforts to secure hands and save their crops 
(for now it had come to this), they went excited- 
ly into the towns to buy up work at any price. 


At Eyeota and Rochester at this time many | 


were engaged at three, three and a half, four, 
and even four and a half, dollars a day. Soon 
the anxiety spread from the farmers to the 
other classes of the community, Merchants, 


wheat-buyers, mechanics, persons of all inter- 


ests and ranks began to feel concerned. Was 
there to be a repetition of last year’s failure and 
distress? Every one knew his prosperity, his 
exemption from poverty and suffering, depend- 
ed directly or indirectly on the success of the 
farmers. They were the mighty Atlas who 
bore upon their huge shoulders the well-being 
and safety of the whole country. 
scarce; what was to be done? Every one not 
busily engaged in other occupations felt a call 
almost as strong as that of patriotism to go into 
the fields; and fortunately numbers in different 


branches of business were sufficiently at leisure | 


to give a few days to this object. .A farmer 
came into a town in Southern Minnesota and 
grabbed up a tailor, a shoemaker, a harness- 
maker, and a blacksmith, for three dollars a 
The next morning another came, 


In their eager, almost fren- | 


Labor was | 
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and a hotel-keeper was seduced by his gentle 
appeals and went off in company with his broth- 
er and partner, for the agricultural Siren had 
tempted them with an offer of four dollars a 
day. The hotel in the mean time was left to 
the tender mercies of the boy hostler. And so 
it went on. Lawyers without cases, doctors 
| Where the neighborhood was rather too healthy, 
| preachers of the Gospel whose flocks preferred 
not to part with their wool, men of all trades 
and professions, prompted by the concern and 
fear all felt, and by the tempting offers of three 
and four dollars, went pell-mell into the wheat- 
fields of Minnesota. When the adventurers 
returned, after a few weeks, with their frames 
knit and toughened with toil, their muscles 
strong as iron, their health invigorated, and 
their brains clear and powerful, they felt they 
were in these things more fully paid than by 
| the fifty or seventy-five dollars with which their 
pockets were lined, 

Shall he confess it? the writer also felt the 
| prevailing anxiety for the common welfare, and 
| like a good citizen shared deeply in the enthu- 
siasm. He floated along with the tide, which 
one evening stranded him near a farm-house in 
the vicinity of St. Charles. As he glanced over 
the fence (fences in this country are of the usual 
kind—two upright posts and three horizontal 
bars), he saw an acquaintance hard at work 
binding wheat. The latter shouted a hearty 
note of welcome. 

**Come in and lend a hand; Bristow needs 
laborers. I’m the only man he has got. Come 
in; you can just as well earn your three dollars 
a day as not.” 

** But,” replied I, modestly, ‘‘ what can I do? 
I am not used to this kind of thing. Do1 look 
like an able-bodied man?” 
| ‘**Fudge! you'll find it will come easy after 
|a few trials. Every one isn’t a farmer at the 
start. Rome wasn’t built in a day, you know,” 

“Yes, I know all about it—I was there, of 
course, when it went up, and noticed the whole 
process of the erection of its walls and edifices,” 

He laughed, and rested on his rake; poor 
fellow, he had worked all day, and it had been 
hot in the sun, and he felt just in the mcod to 
pause a few minutes and catch his breath. 
| “Where did I see you last?” I inquired, for 
he was only a passing acquaintance, whom | 
recollected having seen somewhere or other. 

“Why,” cried he, ‘don’t you remember? 
| At Preston, it was, last winter. You were in- 
troduced to me there, and I—” 

“Oh yes,” I interrupted, ‘‘your name is 
Jones, and you are the Adventist preacher.” 

“The very same,” he rejoined, ‘and here 
you see I am in a different occupation—going 
in on my muscle.” 

“ Ah, Sir!” said I, ‘‘ and do you advise me to 
follow your example ?” 

‘*Of course I do,” he cried, ‘‘and don’t let 
| yourself be discouraged ; you think you can't 
| do it; but youcan. And then, too, it will be 
|a real charity to poor Bristow. The wheat is 
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beginning to suffer. Lend us a hand; every lit- 
tle will help.” 

“ Well,” said I, yielding like any coy damsel, 
**T’ll go in and see what I can do. But it is 
too late this evening to do much, so I'll present 
myself indoors.” 

‘* Bristow’s not at home—he’s away to St. 
Charles, looking for help.” 

**Tt’s all the same,” said I, ‘‘ Mrs. B. will do 
quite as well.” 

And with that I left him and entered the 
house, a little frame-building, painted white, 
and containing four or five rooms. 

The supper was ready, and still waiting Mr. 
Bristow’s return. His wife kindly invited me 
to draw up to the table. 
feel unhappy, and began to think it was a very 
pleasant beginning. ‘* Pshaw!” said I to my- 
self, ** farming is not such a terrible affair after 


all.” Addressing myself to Mrs. Bristow, I in- 


quired if her husband needed laborers. 


**Oh yes, Sir, very much,” she replied; “he’s | 
em, ’ > J d ? , 


gone now to St. Charles to try if he can engage 
some. He hopes toget five orsix hands at least.” 

** Will he succeed, does he think ?” 

‘*T am afraid not. The other day he en- 
gaged half a dozen for three-seventy-five, and 
an hour afterward some one came along and 
offered four, and the men left and went with 
him. Tom says he will give high as five rather 
than come in without any.” 

‘* He'll lose money at these figures.” 

“Yes, that is true; but we can’t help it. 
No money can be made in wheat at four dol- 
lars a day harvesting. But more would be lost 
if the grain scattered.” 

The farmer returned quite late, and his emp- 
ty wagon showed he had been unsuccessful. 
Poor fellow! he was dull and discouraged. 
Of course he was glad to get my help, small 
as it might be. “If you can’t do much,” he 
said, ‘it will be something, and I'll pay what 
is fair. In a day or two it will be handier.” 

His farm consisted of about seventy acres of 
wheat and ten of oats. A little had been cut 
and shocked. To gather in the balance there 
were Bristow, Jones, myself, and a neighbor, 
whose name was Dixon. We needed six or 
eight hands, and here we were, all told, only 
three and a half, for I considered myself no 
more than half a hand. 

The first thing to do was to rake together 
and bind the numerous detached swaths of 
grain, with which, at regular intervals, the field 
(of about eight acres) was covered. 

“ Binding and shocking’’—is the reader ac- 
quainted with their mysteries? The standing 
grain is cut by the reaper, and is raked off the 
machine by the machine itself, or else by the 
farmer, armed with a rake, in swaths every 
four or five feet apart. These are immediately 
seized upon by the ‘‘ binders,” and made into 
‘**bundles.” Stooping over each swath, the 
binder draws from it a handful of long even 
grain, of which he forms a band, and encom- 
passes with it the swath, tying the ends togeth- 


Altogether I didn’t | 
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| er, and making the bundle compact and tight, 
It is then thrown to one side, and the binder, 
without a moment’s loss of time, proceeds to 
do the same with another. The making of the 
**bands” requires skill and dexterity, which 
only practice can give. First, the hand 
even-cut grain is drawn from the swath, as just 
noticed; the top ends, containing the berries 
| of the wheat, are firmly grasped by one hand, 
| while with the other the straw is separated, and 
by a rapid and peculiar overhand movement and 
management of the fingers a sort of knot is 
formed in the berry end; and then the binder, 
still keeping his finger firmly fixed on the knot, 
stoops on the swath, grasps it up all clean in his 
arms, surrounds it with the band, squeezes it 
tightly together till it forms the smallest possi- 
ble compass, and then joins the two detached 
ends of his band in a knot by a quick circular 
movement and the insertion of his thumb. 

‘* Shocking” comes next in order. After all 
the wheat is ‘* bound” you see the field strewn 
with an infinity of bundles. These must all be 
set up into ‘‘shocks.” Ordinarily a dozen go 
to one shock, The ‘‘shocker” glances at a spot 
as nearly in the centre of the twelve nearest 
bundles as he can find, and fixes upon it as the 
site for his building—for it is customary to talk 
of “building” these shocks. Then he starts 
out to gather in his materials; here he seizes 
one bundle, there he grasps another, two more 
| are rolled up under his arms, and perhaps two 

more are tugged along, half dragged on the 
ground, and all are thus borne to the place 
designated. Here, dropping all save two, he 
plants these latter firmly on the ground, with 
the ends containing the ears of wheat upper- 
most, and at the same time presses them firm- 
ly against each other, so that they will stand 
secure, and mutually support each other. Two 
more such couples as these are set up, forming 
a row two deep and three long. Against this 
row, on opposite sides, four other bundles find 
their places, all firmly planted and pressed to- 
gether, and all having the wheat ends upward. 
Ten bundles have thus been made to do service. 
And now the shock is capped by putting on the 
two final bundles, called “caps” in the vernac- 
| ular of the field. They are laid crosswise on 
top, having both their ends flattened out and 
bent downward, so as more fully to cover the 
bundles underneath and protect them from the 
rain should a shower arise. By being spread 
out and flattened in this manner they lie more 
| securely on the pile, and are less liable to be 
whisked off by a sudden gust of wind. You 
can shock more rapidly, of course, than you 
can bind. Harvest-hands bind about two and 
a half—sometimes three—acres a day each, and 
“‘ set up” or shock eight or ten acres in the same 
time. Generally four or five binders “ follow” 
a reaper, and bind as fast as it can cut. An 
intense rivalry exists between the various reap- 
ers, and agents rre in the field constantly dur- 
ing the season, advocating the merits of their 
different machines. 


| 
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And it is the same with the other implements 
of husbandry. As the whole trade and life of 
the country are connected with and founded 
upon the farming interest, the West is overrun 
with agents, representing all branches of busi- 
ness connected with the farmer. Step into any 
of the stores or hotels, and the chances are ten to 
one that you will find a seller for some manufac- 
turer of plows, reapers, threshing-machines, etc. 
Husbandry, in all its various departments, forms 
a kind of staple subject for conversation; and 
the result is, every body knows nearly as much 
of farming and its appliances as if they were 
farmers themselves. And, indeed, most of them 
are. It is seldom the case that store-keepers 
and mechanics, while running their legitimate | 
business, do not also possess their ** eighties” 
or one hundred and sixties,” which they part- 
ly work at intervals, and partly sub-let to oth- | 
ers interested jointly with themselves in the 
crops. In fact, not to waste words, the whole 
community here, more or less, has ** wheat on 
the brain.” 

I do not propose to give my special experi- 
ence as a **farm hand.” Suffice it to say that 
| found it hard work at first, but in a couple.of 
days I got used to it; and soon I had awakened 
in my astonished frame a new and unexpected 
amount of strength. A feeling of physical en- 
durance and power came over me which struck 
me as being peculiarly noble. I was pleased | 
and triumphant. I felt a fresh life and increased 
tension and vigor in every fibre of my body. 


And far from my mind suffering from this un- | 
usual predominance of her physical companion, 
itwas quite the opposite—it seemed to expand 
in its strength and assume a serener, because | 


more powerful, empire over my body. When | 
I went to bed I enjoyed the mood and thoughts 
ofa conqueror. ‘I have tested the thing and 
have sueceeded,” I said to myself; ‘*I can do | 
a day’s work as well as the best man. Fare- 
well now to old weaknesses and inefficiencies, 
to lifelong doubts and despondencies. Labor, 
that grand old inheritance from Eden, Adam’s | 
best legacy to his posterity, is the prime means 
of building up men and women, and preserving 
souls pure, great, and strong, like Cincinnatus at 
his plow, who smiled from a superior eminence 
on the Roman domination laid at his agricul- 
tural soil-stained feet in the day of Rome’s 
distress,” 

Now, rhapsody aside, the reader can see that 
I got inured to hard labor; and in my case 
various things had made it seem a hopeless un- 
dertaking. I have written, therefore, to en- 
courage others to do likewise, who possibly may 
be wishing they had the strength, and fearing 
they have not. I am sure they need have no | 
alarm. Given a sound constitution and gen- 
eral good health, and I care not how small and 
fragile a man may be, in a couple of days he 
will toughen out and work along quite comfort- 
ably. 

When the wheat is all shocked the next thing 
is to stack it. A wagon goes around from | 


| 400 bushels are threshed out in a day. 
| this the wheat is bagged in sacks of two bush- 


| river markets. 


| two elevators which give it its name. 


shock to shock, with men armed with pitch- 
forks following it, and the grain is all taken in 
and carried to the stackers. ‘These arrange the 
bundles on the ground in an immense circle, 
filling in with others. Some 6f these stacks are 
quite large, reaching 20 or 30 feet from the 
ground, Here it is that the wheat is finally 
threshed out. Those farmers who have thresh- 
ing-machines set about immediately to thresh. 
Others have to wait till those in the business 
come round to do it for them. The machine 
is moved by horse-power; eight or ten of these 


animals going round a circle, and turning a 


central axis, which imparts its motion to the 
machinery. A couple of men constantly feed 
it with bundles of wheat, which it soon digests 
into pure wheat and separated straw. Those 
who make it a business to go over the country 
from farm to farm with their threshing-machines, 


| charge for their work a regulated price, say 


about six or seven cents per bushel. One of 
these machines costs about $700 to #800; a 


| year or two’s work will pay for its cost; and 


as they are expected to last several years they 
leave a good margin of profit. From 300 to 
Afier 


els each; each sack being marked with its own- 
er’s name; and then it is put into wagons and 
hauled to the nearest market. These loads 
vary from 2000 to 3000 pounds weight accord- 
ing to the distance they have to go. At 60 
pounds to the bushel, 21 sacks (an ordinary 
load) will weigh 2500 pounds. The distance 
to market is usually about 6 to 10 miles, in 
the more settled districts, nowadays, since our 
railroads are running; before they were laid 
loads had to go one or two days to get to the 
In some localities they have 
still to go 15 or 20 miles. 

Every railroad station and steamboat land- 
ing is a wheat outlet, and boasts its elevator. 
As one will stand for all, a few words about that 


|at St. Charles, where I am now writing, will 


answer for the rest. It is a building 100 feet 
by 30, and, perhaps, 50 feet high. Over-tali to 
be proportionate, its beauty is not enhanced by 
its color, a dull reddish brown. Within it are 
These 
are broad bands, provided with a number of 
‘“buckets” or ‘* baskets,” which are constantly 


| ascending and descending like a very long nar- 


row ellipse, over two pivots or axes, from the 
bottom to the top of the building. As the band 
goes up its baskets are filled with wheat, which 
is consequently carried aloft, where it is emp- 
tied into large bins. At each end of the build- 
ing are two places for receiving the wheat, called 
‘**hoppers,” such as are seen in any flour-mill. 
To these the wheat wagons draw up, the sacks 
are untied, and the wheat is poured down the 


| aperture of the hopper into a large box which 


rests on & platform scales. Here it is weighed, 


| and then, by a contrivance, the bottom of the 
box is let out and the grain precipitated into a 


cavity below, where it comes into contact at 
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once with the lower end of the elevator, armed 


with its baskets, and these scoop it up, carry- | 
a small brass kettle, holding about a quart, js 


ing their full measure aloft to the bins. 

On the other side of the building the rail- 
road is laid in cl6se proximity ; and here there 
are several spouts, through which the grain is 
passed down from the bins into the freight- 
ears, Which are brought here alongside. <A 
tar-load is about 300 bushels, or 9 tons. When 
wheat comes in rapidly these cars have to be 
loaded frequently, to leave space in the build- 


ing to receive from the wagons without delay. | 


An elevator will contain about 30,000 to 40,000 


bushels; the eapacity of one at Rochester is | 
As 150 to 200 teams with | 
wheat often come into a town in one day, with | 


88,000 bushels. 


from 6000 to 8000 bushels, and all has to be 
taken into the elevator, it will be seen at once 
that the outgo must be in like ratio. 
busy day in St, Charles on the 18th of Septem- 
ber; 150 wagon-loads of wheat came in and 
were received. It was then the rush fairly set 
in, and it has been going on from day to day 


ever since till now (October 1), and will for 


many weeks more, till the close of navigation 
—about the middle of November. 

Every thing has two sides and two halves. 
The opposite side of a farmer, who sells wheat, 


is the wheat buyer, who purchases it from him. | 
| are all kept as busy as bee-hives with their cr 


These wheat buyers are a class by themselves. 


At all the whest outlets a few houses do all the | 


business of buying it. These hire their buyers, 
who stand on the street from morning till night, 
bidding for the grain as fast as the wagons 
come in. They are furnished with tickets, on 
which are stated the date, price, buyer’s name, 
and a blank space where the farmer’s name is 
written. Another blank is left to put the num- 
ber of bushels on. The day’s business is com- 
menced with a price regularly agreed upon, 
which is adhered to as long as possible, until 
the heat of competition forces it up higher, or 
else some unfavorable news from the East 
causes it to decline. A system of rotation, 


too, is in vogue, so that the buyers, one after | 


the other, can take their turn with the loads 
as they come in; but often a few hours will 
suffice to destroy this harmony, and then all 
make a dash at the farmer, who, of course, tries 


to take advantage of this rivalry and get as big | 
likewise of from 20 to 22 to the acre. 


a price as he can. 

Three grades of wheat are recognized. As 
the grain is bought by measurement it is, of 
course, important to get as much weight to the 
bushel as possible. No. 1, or best wheat, is 
fixed to weigh 58 pounds—that is the stand- 
ard; No. 2 to weigh 56, and No. 3, 53 pounds. 
A difference of 10 cents in price is made be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 2, and the same (some- 
times—for the rule varies—20 cents) between 
No. 2 and No. 3. These are the weights to 
test the grade or quality by; but in order to 
get at the quantity the wheat is weighed in 
bulk, and divided by 60 to give the number of 
bushels ;' or, which is the same thing, the scales 
are made to weigh so many sixties, and save 
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|the trouble of division. Every 


It was a | 


'is thinking that, now he is in funds, the “ day 


wagon-load, 
therefore, is taken to the elevator and teste, 


filled evenly, and weighed by a small hand 
steelyard; on the arm is a graduation, and j; 
is regulated that just that quantity will balan, 

at No. 58, on the graduated scale, if it be No. ] 


| wheat, or at 56 if No, 2, or at 53 if No.3. 1) 
grain is tested from the hopper, as it pours jn: 


the box, in which it is then weighed in bulk + 
get at its quantity. 

It is a very animating spectacle, this busi; 
of buying wheat. The open space between 
me—where I am sitting now in the hotel—an( 
the elevator is covered with wagons to the num 
ber of forty or fifty. Some are going off, hay- 
ing just deposited their loads at the hopper; 
others are arriving to replenish the ranks. Son 
have oxen before them, others have horses, A} 
are white to the view, with their rows of sacks 
filled out plump with the grain. There is shout- 
ing and running and confusion. As soon as {] 
farmer gets his pay for his wheat he hastens t 
the various stores to execute some little com- 
mission for his wife or daughter, or it may } 
if he is unmarried, for some sweet-heart, wl 
is not far off. Most of them, also, have long 
arrears of debts to settle up. And so the stor 


tomers. ‘The blacksmith, too, is hard at worl 
shoeing horses, the cobbler in getting the ped 
coverings for men in readiness, and the harn 
maker in selling a new set or repairing an 
one. I shall say nothing of the hotel, which 
filled with comers and goers, and is a perfi 
pandemonium at the hours of meals. Amor 


the strangers you notice all nationalities: t! 


heavy, hard-working Norwegian, the siclid Ger- 
man, the lean, dry Yankee, the quick- 
the broad-faced Englishman, the excited Hil 
nian, and the shrewd Scotchman—all are here; 
and all are, by constant association, rapi 
fusing into one common race. 

The yield of wheat has varied considerably. 
A week or two ago I visited a farm of seventy 
acres which averaged 20 bushels to the acre. 
Another one,.of 40 acres, is reported to hay 
yielded 29} to the acre; a few ‘* banner acres” 
giving 33 to 34 bushels. 


yed Gai I, 


Elsewhere you heat 
In other 
places, however, it is very different, many farms 
averaging only 10 to 12 bushels. ‘This is wher 
the ground, as before remarked, was low, and 
remained wet till late in the season. 

Farmers say that a fair average yield, at pres- 
ent prices for wheat and other things, costs 65 
to 70 cents to the bushel to raise. Thus they 
make, at the current price of wheat ($1 55), a 


profit of 85 to 90 cents a bushel. So a farm of 


| 100 acres giving, at an average of 16 bushels, 


1600 bushels, will pay a profit of $1400, But 
it does not always turn out so. The farmers 
are, many of them, often in debt. They are 
poor economizers. ‘The shiftlessness of Western 
farmers is proverbial. Honest, hard-working, 
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ae 
they are almost to a man; but they lack pru- 
dence, forecast, and thrift. Something of this, 
no doubt, is owing to the vast size of the farms 
they work and the boundlessness of the coun- 
try. Every thing here is on an immense scale. 
Land is so plenty and cheap that men’s ideas 
outgrow the restrictions of sober economy, and 
the details of prudence seem to be contempti- 
ble. Thus errors are committed and waste en- 
gendered, It is a slovenly habit farmers have 
got into to take no care of their implements. 
A reaper or threshing-machine is left to lie un- 
covered just where it was last used, exposed to 
ull the inclemencies of the weather for a whole 
year. Of course, when wanted again and 
dragged forth, it is stiff and rheumatic in its 
joints, it wheezes asthmatic cries as it is at- 
tempted to be put into service, it is half worn- 
out with premature decay, and repairs become 
necessary; and after a repetition or two of this 
it at last entirely succumbs, and has to be re- 
placed by another. A reaper costs $200, and 
a threshing-machine $700 to $800, With prop- 
er care and housing over winter they are ex- 
pected to last a number of years. This is one 
way profits vanish. A plow is left to lie in the 
last furrow it has made till another season de- 
mands its services. And so it goeson. Five 
or ten dollars would put up a straw-thatched 








shed, tight and water-proof, which would pro- 
tect all the machinery a farm needs; but then 
they won't do it, or don’t think of it. 

In the fall thousands of straw-stacks are burnt 
up ruthlessly which would furnish good feeding 
for cattle and horses ; and yet all this is wasted 
blindly. Last winter they would have given 
any thing to have had it. Oats had proved a 
failure, and very little had been saved. They 
were scarce, high, and the farmers out of mon- 
ey. By February the cattle were destitute of 
food. Numbers of them starved in the south- 
ern counties of the State. If a man had sev- 
eral cows he took care of one or two—it was all 
he could feed—and left the rest to live on what 
they could find. The poor creatures nosed along 
in the deep snow, searching for food, till they 
died. Even the fa- ored ones fared badly; and 
to this day, notwithstanding our overabundani 
grass in the prairies, they have not recovered 
fairly from the hard times of last winter. A 
little forethought last fall would have preventod 
all this. 

But there are many honorable exceptions ; 
and with all their mistakes the farmers, as a 
body, are steadily increasing in wealth, and 
building up the prosperity of this young State. 
With her boundless resources and qnergetic 
children, Minnesota has a glorious future. 





Ture precious ships I sent 
From land-locked haven to an ocean blue, 
Whereouw no vagre and dim horizon bent 
Down ou the outward view. 


One to Elysian Isles 
Clasped in the bosom of the passionate deep, 


And round and round, through throbbing, liquid miles, 


Kissed tc ecstatic sleep. 


One to a glorious shore, 
Whose stainless mountain summits struck the sky, 
Each bearing grandly up for evermore 

A name that could not die. 


One to the Fortunate Land, 
Whose sunset clouds were piled barbarian gold, 
And swift below whose drifts of silver sand 
Pearl-pebbled rivers rolled. 


The first went down in sight 
Of the Elysian Isles: along its keel 

The soft impulses of their waves of light 
Had just begun to steal. 


In some obscure lagoon 
The next ship rots, or on some desert coast; 
Of it no tidings ever came, and soon 

Its very name was lost. 


With ruined rope and sail, 
Seams open wide, lost helm, and broken mast, 
Back from vain struggles with misfortune’s gale 
Unfreighted came the last. 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 212.—O 
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So fared my precious ships 
That to the visioned ocean gave the sail. 
With wildly beating heart yet silent lips 
For aye I saw them fail. 


But in a later year, 
When the dark storm of loss was overblown, 
Without a hope, and yet without a fear, 

I sailed the sea alone. 


Not from a sheltered bay, 
To Dreamlands full in sight along the sea, 
My Ship of Life pursues a luminous way 
Into Eternity: 


But from a barren strand, 

Strewn with the wrecks of many an early gale; 

And far below the horizon lies the land, 
Darkly, to which I sail. 


Though unseen currents drift, 


And head-winds beat me back with stubborn force, 


And soft Morganas from the ocean lift 
To lure me from my course, 


If I with patience stand 
Fast by the helm, and count as lost no day 


Through which my utmost strength of heart and hand 


Is given to keep my way, 


I know my ship will ride 
At last where baffling winds are never driven, 
Nor currents drift—safe anchored on the tide 
That laves the shores of Heaven. 
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THE TWO SISTERS. 


THE WOMAN'S 


A LOVE 


KINGDOM: 


STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“Queens you must always be: queens to your lovers ; queens to your husbands and your sons ; queens of hig 


mystery to the world beyond But, alas ! 


you are too often idle and careless queens, grasping at majesty ir 


Jeast things, while you abdicate it in the greatest.”,—JoHn RuskIN. 


CHAPTER L 


sa H, Edna, [amsotired! And this is the 
very dullest place in all the world !” 

**Do you think so, dear? And yet it was 
the place you specially wanted to go to,” 

Edna spoke in the soothing yet cheerful tone 
which all people—that is, people like Edna 
Kenderdine—instinctively use toward an inva- 
lid; and, laying down her work—she rarely 
was Without some sort of work in her tiny 
hands—looked tenderly and anxiously at her 
sister. For they were twin-sisters; though, 
as sometimes happens with twins, so excessive- 
ly unlike that they would scarcely have been 
supposed akin at all. 

“You know, Letty, dear, that as soon as 
you began to get better the Isle of Wight was 
the place you fancied for a change.” 

“Yes; but we might have found many a 
nicer spot in the Isle of Wight than this— 
Ryde, for instance, where there are plenty of 
houses, and a good pier, and probably an es- 
planade. 
ton esplanade in the days when I was a little 
girl, and we were rich and happy!” 


Oh, how I used to enjoy the Brigh- | 





‘* Were we happy then? I don’t remember 
But I know I have been quite as happy since. 

“You always are happy,” returned the in 
valid, with a vexed air. ‘*I think nothing 
the world would make you miserable.” 

Edna winced a little, but she was sitting in 
the shadow of the window-curtain, and was not 
seen. ‘*Come, come,” she said, “it is of no 
use quarreling with me because I[ will not se 
the black side of things; time enough for that 
when we go home to Kensington. Here we 
are, out on a holiday, with beautiful weather, 
comfortable lodgings, no school to teach, and 
nothing in the wide world to do but to amuse 
ourselves,” 

‘*Amuse ourselves! How can we? We 
don’t know a soul here. Indoors there is no- 
thing to do, and nobody to come and see us; 
and out of doors there is not a creature to look 
at or to speak to.” 

“*T thought we wanted to get out of the way 
of our fellow-creatures. Besides, they would 
not care for us just now. It is not every lodg 
ing-house, even, that would have taken us in, 
and we lately out of scarlet-fever.” 

“We need not have told that.” 
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«Qh, Letty! we must have told.” 

« Edna, you are so ridiculously conscientious! 
[ have no patience with you !” 

Edna made no reply; indeed, it was useless 
replying to the poor convalescent, whose thin 
face betrayed that she was at the precise stage 
of recovery when every thing jars against the 
irritable nerves, and the sickly, morbid fancy 
changes its moods twenty times a day. Oth- 
erwise, to people in the somewhat dreary po- 
sition of these two young schoolmistresses— 
driven from their labors in the midst of the 
half-year by a dangerous fever which had com- 
pelled the shutting up of the school, brought 
the one sister nearly to death’s-door, and the 
other not far from it by the fatigue of sick- 
nursing—even to them the parlor they sat in 
was not uncheerful. It was very neat and 
clean, and it had a large bay-window looking 
out on a veranda; beyond that a little garden ; 
farther, a narrow strip of bright, green, grassy 
cliff, fringed with a low hedge, where the 
‘“‘white-blossomed sloe” was in full glory, and 
a pair of robin-redbreasts were building and 
singing all the day long. Below, at the cliff's 
foot, the unseen sea was heard to tumble and 
roll with a noisy murmur; but far away in the 
listance it spread itself out in sleepy stillness, 
himmering and glancing in the sunshine of 
early spring. The sight of it might well have 
‘addened many a dull heart; and the breath 
of it, which came in salt and fresh, though not 
cold, through the half-open window, might have 
given health to many a sick soul, as well as 
body— granting that soul to be one ose 
whom Nature can comfort. It is not every 
one whom she can. 

Poor Letty was not of those thus comfort- 
ed. Her eyes looked as sad as ever, and there 
was a sharp, metallic ring in her voice as she 
said : 

‘‘T can’t imagine, Edna, why you make so 
much fuss about the fever. You would drive 
every body away from us as if we had had the 
plague. This morning I overheard you insist- 
ing that the gentleman who wants the opposite 
parlor should be told distinctly what had been 
the matter with me, It is very foolish when 
I am quite well now.” 

“Yes, dear, quite well, thank God!” re- 
turned Edna, soothingly. ‘‘And the gentle- 
man said he was not in the least afraid; be- 
sides, he was a doctor.” 

‘“*Was he, indeed ? 
then!” 

‘* Supposing that a doctor is—and he cer- 
tainly ought to be—a real gentleman.” 

‘“*Nonsense! I-mean a professional man; 
not one of those horrid shop-keepers whose chil- 
dren we have to teach—how I hate them all! 
And we must go back and begin again after 
midsummer. Oh, Edna, I wish I were dead!” 

“TI don’t, and I doubt if you do—not just 
this very minute. For there is your dinner 
coming in—and you like fish, and you declared 
you were so frightfully hungry.” 


A real gentleman, 


| ‘You are always making fun of me,” said 
| the sick sister, half plaintively. Nevertheless 


she yielded to the influence of that soft, caress- 
ing, and yet encouraging tone; her gloomy 
| looks relaxed into a faint smile, and she fell to 
| her simple invalid meal of fried sole and rice 
| pudding with an appetite that proved she was 
| really getting well, in spite of her despondency 
and fretfulness. Edna sat by her and ate her 
own cold mutton with an equal relish; and 
| then the sisters began to talk again. 

‘**So, after to-day, we shall not be the only 
| lodgers in the house. How very annoying!” 
**T don’t think the new-comers will harm us 


} 
| 


'much. ‘They are likely to be as quiet as our- 
selves. Besides, they will have a fellow-feeling 
for us. One of them is also an invalid, and a 


great deal worse than you, Letty.” 
| The doctor ?” 

‘*No; his brother, whom he has brought 
here for change of air.” 

| “Did yousee them? Really, you might have 
told me all this before. I should have been so 
glad of any thing to interest me. And you 
seem to have inquired all about them.” 

“Of course I did. It was very important to 
us whom we had in the next parlor, and prob- 
ably to them also, in the young man’s sickly 
state. I dare say the brother took as much 
pains as I did to find out all about his opposite 

| neighbors.” 

** Did you see him ?” 

“No; except his back, which was rather 
round, and the coat very shabby at the shoul- 
ders.” 
| ** He isn’t a gentleman, then ?” 

“T can't tell. If he happened to be a poor 
| gentleman, why should not his coat be shabby 
| at the shoulders ?” 
| “‘T don’t like poverty,” said Letty, with a 
slight shrug ; and drawing round her the soft, 
rich shawl, relic of the ‘‘ happy” days she re- 
gretted, when the little twins were expected 
to be coheiresses, and not schoolmistresses, 
Those days were dim enough now. The or- 
| phans had been brought up for governesses, and 
| had gone out as governesses, until difficulties 
| arising, from Letty’s extreme beauty on the one 
hand, and Edna’s fond clinging to her sister on 
'the other, they had resolved to make them- 
selves a home by setting up one of those mid- 
dle-class day-schools which are so plentiful in 
the immediate suburbs of London. It had 
done well on the whole; at least it had sufficed 
to maintain them. They were still young wo- 
men—only twenty-six—thongh both, Edna es- 
pecially, had a certain air of formality and au- 
thority which all schoolmistresses seem gradu- 
ally to acquire. But they were, as could be 
seen at a glance, well-bred, well-educated wo- 
men; and, besides, Letitia was one of those 
remarkably handsome persons of whom one 
scarcely sees half-a-dozen in a lifetime, and 
about whose beauty there can not be two opin- 
ions. You might not fancy her style; you 
might have some ideal of your own quite con- 
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trary to it; but if you had eyes in your head 
you must acknowledge that she was beautiful, 
and would remain so, more or less, to the last 
day of her life. Hers was a combination very 
rarely to be met with; of form and color, fig- 
ure and face—enough completely to satisfy the 
artist-eye, and indicate to the poetical imagina- 
tion plenty of loveliness spiritual beneath the 
loveliness external. Even her illness had 
scarcely clouded it; and with her tall figure 
shrouded in shawls, her magnificent brown hair 
cut short under a cap, and her graceful hands, 
white and wasted, lying on her lap, she was 
‘*interesting” to the last degree. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, Letty Kenderdine’s 
beauty had been the real hindrance to her gov- 
erness-ship. Wherever she went every body 
fell in love with her. Mothers dreaded her 
for their grown-up sons; weak-minded wives 
were uneasy concerning their husbands. Not 
that Letty was the least to blame; she was so 
used to admiration that she took it all quite 
calmly. Too cold for passion, too practical 
for philandering, there was no fear of her ex- 
citing any unlawful jealousies; and as for regu- 
lar love-affairs, though she generally had one 
or more on hand, it was a very mild form of 
the article. She never “‘ committed” herself. 
She might have married twenty times over— 
poor tutors, country clergymen, and struggling 
men of business; even a few younger sons of 
good families: but she had, as she said, a dis- 
like to poverty, especially matrimonial poverty. 
“Will the flame that you're so rich in 

Light a fire in the kitchen, 

Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 
was the burden of her sweet, smiling refusals, 
which sent her lovers away twice as, mad as 
they came. But though she smiled Letty 
never relented. 

So, though she had been once or twice on 
the brink of an engagement, she had never 
fallen over the precipice ; and as she confided 
all her difficulties to Edna, and Edna (who had 
never any of her own) helped her out of them, 
they came to nothing worse than “ difficulties.” 
True, they had lost her a situation or two, and, 
indeed, had determined Edna to the point which 
she carried out—as she did most of her determ- 
inations, in her own quiet way—the setting up 
of a school; but they never weighed seriously 
upon either sister's mind. Only sometimes, 
when the school duties were hard, Letty would 
sigh over the comparatively easy days when she 
was residing in ‘‘ high” families, well-treated, 
as somehow she always had been, for there was 


a grace and dignity in her which compelled re- | 


spectful treatment. She would regret the lost 
luxuries—a carriage to drive in and a park to 
walk in with her pupils, large rooms, plenty of 
servants, and dainty feeding—recapitulating all 
the good things she used to have, balancing 
them against the ill things she had now, until 
she fancied she had made a change for the 
worse; complained that her present life was 
not half so pleasant as that of a resident gov- 
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erness, and lamented pathetically over the cause 
of all—what she called ‘‘my unfortunate a 
pearance,” 

Still the fact was patent—neither to be sighed 
down nor laughed down; and it had a laugha 
ble side—Letty was much too handsome for 
governess. ‘Too handsome, indeed, for mos; 
of the useful purposes of life. She could no 
pass any where unnoticed; to send her oy 
shopping was a thing difficult enough, and as 
for her taking a walk alone in pleasant Ken 
sington Gardens, or the lonely Brompton Road, 
it was a thing quite impossible. Edna often 
said, with a queer mixture of perplexity and 
pride, that her beautiful sister was as much 
trouble to her as any baby, And, invalid as 
Letty now was, it must be confessed that no 
without a secret alarm had Edna heard of and 
made inquiries about the impending lodgers, 

Letty half-guessed this, though she was not 
very vain; for she had long become used to he; 
‘unfortunate appearance ;” and, besides, you 
superlatively handsome people generally tak 
their universally-acknowledged honors as-com 
posedly as a millivnaire takes his money, or ; 
poet-laureate his crown. When, after Edna’ 
communication respecting the gentleman’s sha) 
by shoulders, the two sisters’ eyes met, Let 
broke into an actual smile. ’ 

““How oldishe? Are you afraid that some 
thing will happen?” 

‘*Perhaps. Something of that sort always 
is happening, you know,” said Edna, dok fully 
and then both sisters burst out laughing, whicl 
quite gastored Letty’s good-humor. 
ey dear, don’t be alarmed. He will 
not fall in Jove with me—I'm getting too ugly 
and too old. And as for myself, no harm will 
come to me. I don’t like shabbiness, and of 
all people alive the person I should least like t 
marry would be a doctor. Only fancy having 
one’s husband at every body’s beck and call— 
out at all hours, day and night; never able to 
take me to a party—or give me a party at home 
without being fetched away in the middle of it ; 
| going to all sorts of nasty places and nasty 
people; bringing home fevers, and small-pox, 
and the like—oh! what a dreadful life!” 

“Do you think so?” said Edna. ‘* Why, 
when I was a girl I used to fancy that had | 
been a boy, and could choose my profession, 
of all professions I should choose a doctor's. 
There is something in it so grand, and yet so 
useful. He has so much power in his hands. 
Such unlimited influence over souls as well as 
bodies. Of course it would be a hard life—no 
thing smooth or pleasant about it—but it would 
be a life full of interest, with endless oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, I don’t mean merely ot 
saving people’s lives, but of putting their lives 
right, both mentally and physically, as nobody 
but a doctor can do. Hardly even a clergy- 
man could come so near my ideal of the perfect 
existence—‘ he went about doing good.’” 

Edna spoke earnestly, as sometimes, though 
not often, she was roused to speak, and then 

















her plain little face lighted up, and her tiny form 
took an unwonted grace and dignity. Plain 
as she was—as noticeably so as her sister was 
handsome—there was a certain character about 
her in her small, firm mouth, and babyish, yet 
determined little chin—in her quick motions | 
and active ways, and especially in her hands, | 
the only decided beauty she possessed—which | 
though they flitted hither and thither, light as | 
snow-flakes, and pretty as rose-leaves, had an | 
air of strength, purpose, and practicability which 
indicated fully what she was—this merry, busy- 
bee-like little woman—who 

‘Gathered honey all the day 

From every opening flower ;" 

but yet, on occasions, could be the very soul 
of the household—the referee, and judge, and 
decisive voice in all matters, great or small. 

“Edna, you are preaching me quite a ser- 
mon,” said Letty, yawning. ‘‘And I really 
don’t deserve it. Did I ever say I wouldn’t 
marry a doctor ?—even this very doctor of yours, 
if he wishes it particularly. I am sure,” she 
added, plaintively, with an anxious glance to- | 
ward the mirror, ‘it is time I should make up | 
my mind to marry somebody. Another illness 
like the last would altogether destroy my ap- 
pearance.” 

“What nonsense you talk 

“No, it isn’t nonsense,” said Letty, with a | 
queer humility. ‘It is all very well for you, 
who are clever and can talk, and do things 
prettily and practically, and make yourself hap- | 
py in your own way, so that, indeed, it is little 
natter whether you are ever married or not. 
But if any body marries me it will be only for 
my appearance. I must make my hay while 
the sun shines. Heigh-ho! I wish something 
would happen—something to amuse us in this 
dull place. Do tell me a little more about the | 
new lodgers.” 

“T have nothing to tell; and besides—there 
they are!” 

At that moment, coming round the corner | 
of the house (the Misses Kenderdine’s parlor- 
window had to be passed in reaching the front- 
door), appeared a porter and two portma™iteaus, 
and immediately afterward a Bath chair. There- 
in sat a figure so muffled up, in spite of the sun- 
shiny day, as to awaken a feeling of compassion 
in any beholder. 

“Do come away, Letty. It is the sick broth- 
er. He may not like to be looked at.” 

“But I must look at him. I have not had 
the least thing to interest me all day. Don't 
be cross. He shall not see me. I will hide 
behind the window-curtains.” 

And curiosity quite overcoming her languor, 





” 


she left her easy-chair, and crouched down in | 


avery uncomfortable attitade to watch the pro- 
ceedings outside, 
**Do come and look too, Edna. 


ers, and he is so very thin. He looks a walk- 
ing skeleton beside his stout brother. Do say 
if that big, awkward man is the brother, the 
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| faces I ever saw. 


| too 


| blind. 


I wonder | 
—is he a man ora boy? He has got no whisk- | 
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doctor, I mean, whom you are so extremely 
anxious for me to marry.” 

“Letty, what foolishness!’ 

‘** Well, I'll promise to think about him if he 
ever gives me the chance. He does look like 
a gentleman, in spite of his shabby coat. But, 
as for the other, you need not be alarmed about 
him. He seems to have one foot in the grave 
already. Just come and peep at him. No one 
can see you, I am sure.” 

Edna looked—she hardly knew why, unless 
out of pure compassion. It was a face that 
any woman’s heart, old or young, would have 
melted over—white, wan, with heavy circles 
under the large eyes, and a drawn look of per- 
manent pain round the mouth. One of those 
faces, so delicately outlined, so almost feminine 
in contour, as to make one say, instinctively, 
“He must be very like his mother,” and to 
wish likewise that he might always have his 
mother or his wife close at hand to take care 
of him. For it was undoubtedly one of those 
sensitive yet passionate faces which indicate 
a temperament that requires incessant taking 
care ot—the care that only a woman can take. 


| Though the big brother seemed tender enough. 


He wrapped him, and lifted him, and talked to 
him gently, as if he had been a child. Some- 
thing touchingly childlike—the poetic nature is 
always young—was in the poor fellow’s looks, 
as he wearily obeyed; doing all he was told to 
do, though every movement seemed a pain. 

““T wonder what his illness has been,” said 
Edna, won into a sympathy that deadened even 
her sense of propriety. ‘‘ Not consumption, I 
fancy. I should rather say he was just recov- 
ering from rheumatic fever.” 

** Never mind his illness. 
of himself?” 

‘*T think it is one of the most interesting 
But if ever I saw death writ- 
Poor fellow—and so young 


What do you think 


ten in a face— 
x 

‘* Not much above twenty, certainly.” 

‘* There, he has turned, and is looking right 
in atourwindow. Come away—you must come, 
or he will certainly see you, Letty!” 

It was too late. He had seen her; for the 
poor sensitive youth started violently, and a 
sudden flush came over his wan cheek. He 
drew back hastily, aud pulled his fur cap closer 
down over his face. 

Edna rose quickly, and shut the Venetian 
“*TIt is cruel—absolutely cruel—to stare 
at a person who is in that sickly, nervous state. 
How angry I should have been if any body had 
done it to you when you were ill! and I am cer- 
tain he saw you.” 

“ Never mind: the sight is not so very dread- 
ful; it won’t kill him, probably,” laughed Let 
ty, whose spirits had quite risen under this un- 
wonted excitement. ‘ Perhaps it will even do 
him good, if he wants amusement as much‘as I 
do; and he need not excite your sisterly fears : 
he won't fall in love with me. He is too ill to 
think of any body but himself.” 
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POOR FELLOW—AND SO YOUNG TOO! 


** Poor fellow!” again said Edna, with a sigh. 

She was too well accustomed to her sister’s 
light talk to take it seriously, or indeed to heed 
itatall. People cease to notice the idiosyncra- 
sies of those they have been accustomed to all 
their life. Probably if any other young wo- 
man had talked as Letty did Edna would have 
disliked it extremely; but she did not mind 
Letty—it was her way. Besides, she was her 
sister—her own flesh and blood, and the two 
loved one another dearly. 

Shortly the slight bustle in the hall subsided, 
the Bath chair was wheeled empty away, and 
a confusion of footsteps outside indicated that 
the sick man was being carried up stairs by the 
brother; then the house sank into silence. 

Edna drew up the blind, and stood gazing 
out meditatively upon the sunshiny sea. 

“What are you thinking of?” Letty asked. 

‘*Of that poor fellow, and whether this place 
will do him any good—whether he will live or 
die.” 

“The latter seems most likely.” 

‘*Yes; and it seems to me so sad, especiai- 
ly—” and her voice sank a litthe—‘“ especially 
since, thank God! we have passed through our 
time of terror and are safe again. So very 
sad, with every thing outside bright and happy ; 
trees budding, birds singing, the sky smiling all 
over, and the sea smiling back at it again, as if 
there was no such thing as death in the world. 
How the brother’s heart must ache through it 
all!” 

“The big brother—the doctor you mean ?” 


**Yes; and, being a doctor, he must know | 


the truth—that is, if it is to be—if the young 
inan is not likely to recover.” 
** Yet the doctor seems cheerful enough. As 


it sounded outside in the hall, I thought I never | 


heard a more cheerful voice.” 


obliged to learn to do it—when—” Here Edna 
suddenly stopped. It was not wise to enlighten 
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Letty, still an invalid, upon he 
own sad sick-room experience 
** But things may be more hope 
ful than we suppose, Neverthe 
less, I am very sorry for our ney 
neighbors—tfor them both,” 

**SoamI. We must ask th 
landlady all about them when sh 
brings in tea.” 

But though, in her extrem 
dearth of outside interests, Le: 
ty’s curiosity became so irresisti 
ble that she hurried on the tea by 
half an hour, her inquiries result 
ed in very little. 

Mrs. Williams knew no mor 
of her new inmates than most sea 
side landladies do of their lodg 
ers. The gentlemen had con: 
from the inn; they were named 
Stedman-—Dr. and Mr. Stedmar 
—and she rather thought the 
were from London. ‘ As the la 
| dies also lived in London, perhaps they mig 
| know something about them,” suggested t] 
| simple island woman, who was quite as eagy 
| to get as to give information, for she owned t 

being rather sorry she had taken them in. 

| “Why?” asked Edna. 

| ‘1 do believe the young gentleman is onl 
brought here to die; and death is such a ba 
thing to happen in any lodgings.” 

** Nay, we will hope for the best. This fine 
pure air may restore him, See how strong m) 
| sister is getting!” 
| ‘Yes, indeed, miss; and so I told his brot] 
er. I wished he could have seen how wondei 

fully the young lady had picked up since sl 
| came. And he said, ‘ Yes, she didn’t look ; 
| bit like an invalid now.’ ” 

| ‘*Had he seen me?” asked Letty, half sm 
ing. 

**T don’t know, miss; but he has got shary 
noticeable eyes— -real doctor's eyes.” 

**Oh!” said Letty, and subsided into silenc« 

‘** Does he seem very anxious about his sic! 
‘roth@ ?” Edna inquired, 

** Ay, sometimes, to judge by his look. But 
he talks quite cheerful like. Just hark! you 
can hear ’em a-laughing together now.” 

‘* How I wish we had any thing to make us 
laugh!” sighed Letty, when the door closed; 





| 
| 
| 


| and the important event of tea being over, sh 


relapsed into her former dullness, leaned back 
again in her easy-chair, letting her hands fall 
drearily on her lap—such soft, handsome, idle, 
helpless hands. 

** Shall I read ?” said Edna, with an anxious 
glance at the clock. It was too late to go out, 
and it was many—oh! so many hours till bed 
time. 

‘* You know I never cared for reading, espe 


| cially poetry books, which are all you brough 
**People often speak cheerfully—they are | 


with us.” 
** Shall I try to get a novel from the library ?’ 
‘*Threepence a volume, and you'll grumbk 
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— 
at the extravagance, and I shall be sure to go 
to sleep over it too. Well, I think I will lie 
down and sleep a little, for Iam so tired I don’t 
know what to do.” | 





A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. 


She rose, walked once or twice across the 
room, looking most majestic in her long, soft, 
flowing draperies—for it was twenty years ago, 
and women’s draperies were both graceful and 


majestic then—with her large lovely form and | 


lassical face she was the personification of ‘Ten- 
nyson’s line— 
‘“*A daughter of the gods: divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


And when she lay down, she idealized the com- | 


mon horse-hair lodging-house sofa by an out- 
line most artistically beautiful—fit for a sleeping 
Dido or dying Cleopatra. Such women nature 
makes rarely, very rarely; queens of beauty, 
crowned or uncrowned, who instinctively take 
their places in the tournament of life, and ‘‘ rain 
influence,” whether consciously or not, to an 
almost fearful extent upon us weak mortals, 
especially men mortals, who, even the best of 
them, are always prone to reconstrue the dogma 
that the good is necessarily the beautiful, and 
to presuppose the highest beauty to be the high- 
est good. 

But this is wandering into metaphysics, of 
which, however she might be the cause of them 


in others, there certainly was no trace in Letty | 


Kenderdine. She lay down and made herself 
comfortable, or rather was made comfortable 
"y her sister, with shawls and pillows; then she 
‘ell sound asleep, like any other mortal woman, 





breathing so peacefully and deeply that, if it 
would not utterly destroy the romance about 
her, I feel bound to confess she a/most snored. 
Edna sat beside her till certain of her repose, 
and then crept softly away. Not for idleness, 
and not for pleasure, though the sweet evening 
tempted her sorely, with its sunset of rose and 
gray, its fresh sea-breeze, and, as is found along 
most of the south coast of England, and espe- 
cially the Isle of Wight, its delicious mingling 
of sea and country pleasures. Above the lap- 
lapping of the tide on the beach below was 
heard the good-night warble of the robins, and 
the deep note of the thrush; and besides the 
salt sea smell there was an atmosphere of trees 


| budding and flowers blossoming, giving a sense 


@ vague delight, and tender foreboding of some 
unknown joy. 

It touched Edna; she could not tell why, 
except that she loved the spring, and this was 
the first April she had spent out of London for 
several years; scarcely since those dimly-re 
membered years of their country house in 
Hampshire, which, to her, balanced Letty’s 
memories of the Brighton esplanade. One had 
been the summer, the other the winter resi- 


|} dence of the rich merchant, who, absorbed in 


| money-making, and losing fortune and life to 
gether, had left no remembrances to his mo- 
therless twin-girls but these. 

They recurred at times, each in their turn, 
and to each sister according to her nature. To 
Edna at this moment came a rush of the ok 
child -life—the pony she rode—a pretty littl 
gentle thing, loved like a human companion; : 
certain stream, which danced through a prim- 
rose wood, and over which dragon-flies used t« 
skim, and where endless handfuls of king-cups 
grew; an upland meadow, yellow with cow 
slips—Edna could smell the odor of it yet. 

**How I should like to make another cow- 
slip-ball! I believe I could do it as well as 
ever. I wonder if cowslips grow any where 
about here!” 

And then she smiled at the silliness of a 
schoolmistress wanting to make cowslip-balls, 
and wondered at the foolish feeling which came 
over her in her monotonous life ; and why it 
| was that, just rising up out of the long strain of 
| anxiety, her heart was conscious of a sudden 
rebound—a wild longing after happiness: not 
merely the busy content of her level life, but 
actual happiness. In picturing it, though it 
was very vague too and formless, she, however, 
did not picture the usual sort of happiness which 
comes most natural at her age. Unlike her sis 
ter, no lovers had ever troubled Edna’s repose. 
In the dull city family where she had been gov- 
| erness ever since lggying school no such things 
| were ever thought 6F; besides, Edna was plain. 
and knew it—felt it too—perhaps all the keene: 
for her sister’s beauty and her own intense ad 
| miration of the same. No; Edna Kenderdine 
| was not a marrying woman. She herself was 
convinced she would be an old maid, and had 
laid her plans accordingly; and mapped out 
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her future life, with a quiet acquiescence in, 





|a man and a millionaire, or even a petty mer 


and yet a full recognition of—alas! what wo- chant, would have laughed at, and wondered 
man was ever without that ?—its sad imper- | how it could possibly make the womanish head 


fectness. 
Thus her ideal of happiness was not love, or, 


at least, not consciously, and certainly not love 


on her own account. 
seeming height of complete felicity—was thought 
of with reference to Letty alone. 
she hardly knew what she wanted; perhaps a 
better school, more pupils, and these of a high- 
er class, for it was-hard and thankless work 
trying to make little common girls into little 
gentlewomen. Or possibly—though to that El 
Dorado Edna scarcely dared to lift her eyes— 
some extraordinary windfall of fortune—a leg- 


acy, or the 1ike—which would forever lift her | 


out of the necessity of keeping school at all, and 
enable her to set up a cottage in the country— 
ever so small, she did not care, so that it was 
only in the country, and had a garden to it, and 
fields around it, where she might do as she liked 
all day long, without being haunted by the ne- 
cessity of school-teaching, or by that dread of 
the future, of breaking down helpless in the 
midst of her career, which, since the fever time, 
had often painfully pursued her. 
though not exactly ill, had been very much en- 
feebled ; and probably it was this weak condi- 
tion of body which made the little woman men- 
tally less brave than usual ; caused her to long, 
with a sore yearning, not merely to be sheltered 
from evil, but to have her dull life turned into 
brightness by some absolute*tangible good. 

So, while Letty slept—the sound, healthy 


sleep of which her easy temperament never | 


made any difficulty—Edna steod looking out on 
the twilight sea, still thinking—thinking—till 
the tears came into her eyes, and rolled slowly 
down. 

They were soon wiped away—not dashed off, 
but quietly wiped away with a resolute hand. | 
She could not have repressed them, they would 
have choked her; but she could help indulging | 
in them, taking a sentimental pleasure over 
them, or exalting them intoa real grief. Alas! 
she knew what real grief was when Letty was 
at the crisis of scarlet-fever. 

**No! I'll not ery—it’s wicked! What have | 
I to cry about? when my sister is nearly well, 
and we shall be able to gather the school to- | 
gether very soon, and meantime we have enough 
money to last us, and no other cares. There is 
much more to be thankful for than afraid of. 
And now, before she wakes, let me see exactly | 
how we stand.” 

She took her little writing-desk to the win- 
dow, that she might catch the utmost of the 
fading light, and with ong anxious glance at 
the sofa, set herself to a Piece of work which 
always fidgeted Letty—the balancing of her | 
weekly accounts. Nominally the sisters kept | 
these week and week about; but Letty’s week 
was always behindhand, and caused her such | 
distress that gradually Edna took the whole 
upon herself—a very small whole ; a ledger that 





This golden dream—this | 


For herself, | 


She herself, | 


| to.be done without. 


| than it had ever done before. 


ache and the womanish heart beat, as it did 
|manyatime. For Edna was no genius at arith 
metic: besides, hers was not the amateur mas- 

culine arithmetic, worked upon paper, in thou 

sands and tens of thousands, though the total. 
be it loss or gain, affects little the current ex 
penses of daily life—since in this strange com 

mercial world of ours a man may risk or lose 4 
quarter of a million, or go through a bankruptcy 
or two, yet still keep his carriage, and eat his dj- 
urnal dinner—just as handsome a dinner as ever 
| —though oftentimes the appetite brought to it 
must be small. 

But Edna’s arithmetic was a different thing. 
To her a balance on the one side or other of 
that tiny page implied an easy mind and a gay 
heart, or else—well, it implied want of needful 
clothes, of household comforts, perhaps even o} 
sufficient food. Only want—the sacrifice of 
things pleasant and desirable. That other al 
ternative, debt, in all its agonies, humiliation, 
and terrors, these poor schcolmistresses knew 
not: never would be likely to know, since, op- 
posite as their characters were, the two Misses 
Kenderdine had one grand point in common— 
they would have starved rather than have ewed 
any man a half-penny. 

So poor little Edna sat at her task; and it 
was a task, for she did not like it any more than 
she liked school-teaching; but Letty liked i: 


| still less than she, and since it had inevitably 


to be done, of course Edna had to do it. This 
was the law of their life together, and always 
had been. 

” She sat, her head propped on her two hands, 
quite absorbed. Pathetically so, for she could 


| not make her accounts meet; there was a half- 


crown gone a-missing somewhere ; and a half- 
crown was an important sum to her, poor thing! 
Not for itself, but for what it represented—a 
fortnight’s butter, or a pair of gloves for Letty, 
or something else that otherwise would require 
She racked her brains to 
remember how she had spent it, added up the 
conflicting columns of figures again and again, 
and counted and re-counted the contents of her 


| two purses—one for current coin, the other the 


grand receptacle of the family income. 
Vain, vain! Poor Edna could not make 
matters right. Her head burned, her brow 


| throbbed—she pushed her hair back from it 


with trembling fingers—she was very nearly 
crying. 

It was a small thing—a silly thing almost ; 
but then she had been weakened by anxiety and 
fatigue, and do what she could, the future rose 
up before her darker, and reasonably darker, 
What if the pu- 
pils, scared by fever, should not readily return ? 


| What if she and her sister were to be left with 


a house on their hands, the rent to be paid, the 
servant to be kept, and nothing to do it with? 
That morbid dread of the future—that bitter 














sense of helplessness and forlornness which all 
working-women have at times, came upon 
Edna, and made her think with a strange mo- 
mentary envy of the women who did not work, 
who had brothers and fathers to work for them, 
or at least to help them with the help that a 
man, and only a man, can give. 


And then looking up, for the first time for | 
many minutes, Edna became aware of two eyes | 


watching her, resting on her with such an ex- 
pression of kindliness and pity, the sort of half- 
amused pity that a man would show to a trou- 


bled and perplexed child, that this poor child | 


—she was strangely young still in many ways— 


looked fearlessly back into them, almost with a | 


sort of appeal, as if the observer had been an 


authorized friend, who could have helped her | 


did he choose. But the moment after she drew 
back, exceedingly annoyed; and the gazer also 
drew back, made a slight apologetic half-bow, 
then blushed violently all over his face, as if 
conscious that he had been doing a most un- 
warrantable and ungentlemanly thing, rose from 
his bench by the window, and walked hastily 
away. 


As he turned, by the broad stooping shoul- | 
ders and well-worn coat rather than by the face, 


which she had not seen until now, being so at- 
tracted by the face of the invalid brother, Edna 
recognized the doctor, Dr. Stedman. 


—_—_.@——_—_ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tus will be a thorough “love” story. I do 
not pretend to make it any thing else. There 
are other things in life besides love; but every 


body who has lived at all knows that love is | 


the very heart of life, the pivot upon which its 
whole machinery turns; without which no hu- 
man existence can be complete, and with which, 


however broken and worn in part, it can still 


go on working somehow, and working to a com- 
parative useful and cheerful end. 

An author once wrote a book of which the 
heroine was supposed to be painted from a 
real living woman, whose relations were rather 
pleased than not at the accidental resemblance. 
“Only,” said they, with dignified decorum, “in 
one point the likeness fails; our Anastasia was 
never in love with any body.” ‘‘ Then,” re- 
plied the amused author, ‘‘I certainly can not 
have painted her, for she would have been of 
no use to me; such an abnormal specimen of 
humanity is not a woman at all.” 


No. A life without love in it must of neces- | 
sity be an imperfect, an unnatural life. The | 


love may be happy or unhappy, noble or ignoble, 


requited or unrequited ; but it must be, dr have | 


been, there. Love absolute. Not merely the 

tie of blood, the bond of friendship, the many 

close affections which make existence sweet ; 

but the one, closest of all, the love between man 

and woman—which is the root of the family 

life, and the family life is the key to half the 
ysteries of the. universe. 
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And so, without disguise of purpose, and 

rather glorying in the folly, if folly it be, I con- 

fess this to be a mere love-tale, nothing more. 

No grand “ purpose” in it; no dramatic effects 

—scarcely even a ‘‘ story ;” but a few pages out 

of the book of daily life, the outside of which 
looks often so common and plain; and the in- 

side—but One only reads that. 

Under Mrs, Williams’s commonplace uncon- 
scious roof were gathered these four young peo- 
ple, strangers to one another, and ignorant of 
their mutual and individual destinies, afterward 
to become so inextricably mingled, tangled, and 
crossed, The like continually happens ; in fact 
it must, in most cases, necessarily happen. The 
| first chance-meeting, or what appears chance ; 

the first indifferent word or hap-hazard inci- 
dent—from these things do almost all love-sto- 
ries date. For in all true marriages now, as in 
Eden, the man and woman do not deliberately 
seek, but are brought to one another; happy 
those who afterward can recognize that the 
hand which led his Eve to Adam was that of 
an invisible God ! 

But this only comes afterward. No senti- 
mental premonitions weighed on the hearts of 
any of these, the two young men and two young 
women, who had, each and all, their own lives 
to live, their own separate cares and joys. For 

| even if blessed with the closest bonds of frater- 
nity, every soul is more or less alone, or feels 

| s9, till the magic other soul appears, which, 

lif fate allows, shall remove solitude forever. 

| ‘There may or may not be a truth in the doc- 
trine of love at first sight, but it is, like the doc- 
trine of instantaneous conversion, too rarely ex- 
perienced to be much believed in. Ordinary 
men and women walk blindfold to the very 
verge of their fate, nor recognize it as fate till 
it is long past. Which fact ought to be, to 
both young folks and their guardians, at once 
a consolation and a warning. 

Edna, when, immediately after the doctor’s 
disappearance, the entrance of candles wakened 
Letty, told her sister frankly, and with consid- 
erable amusement, of the steadfast stare which 
for the moment had annoyed her. 

| ‘At least I should have been annbyed had 
it been you, Letty. But with me of course it 
meant nothing; merely a little harmless curi- 
osity. Certainly, as Mrs. Williams says, he 
has thorough ‘ doctor’s eyes.’ They seem able 
to see every thing. As a doctor ought to see, 
you know.” 

“ And what color were they, and what sort 
of a face was it altogether ?” 

“T really can not tell. A nice, kindly sort 
of face, and that is all I know.” 

“But, Edna, if I am to marry him you 
ought to know. So look hard next time, and 
tell me exactly what he is like.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” said Edna, laughing; thank- 
ful for any little joke that lightened the heavy 
depression which was the hardest thing to con- 
tend with in Letty’s present state. And then 
she took to her work and forgot ali about it. 
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Not until, after putting her sister to bed, she 
came down again for one quiet hour, to do 
some needful sewing, and institute a last and 
finally successful search among the odd cor- 
ners of her tired brain for the missing half- 
crown, did Edna remember the doctor or his 
inquisitive stare, 

**T wonder if he noticed what I was doing, 
and whether he thought me silly, or was sorry 
for me. Perhaps he is good at arithmetic. 
Well, if there could be any advantage in having 
a man belonging to one, it would be to help in 
adding up one’s weekly accounts, I shall ad- 
vise Letty to make that proviso in her marriage 
settlement.” 

While the sisters thus summarily dismissed 
the question of their new neighbors, thei 


neighbors scarcely thought of them at all. Dr. 


Stedman sat by his brother's bedside, trying by 


every means he could think of to make the 
weary evening slip by, without forestalling the 
burden of the still heavier night. He talked; 
he read a little out of an old Times-—first the 
solid leaders, and then a criticism on the pic- 
tures forthcoming in the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, till, seeing the latter excited his pa- 
tient too much, he ingeniously shortened it, and 
went back to the heavy debates and other mas- 
culine portions of the newspaper. But in all 
he did, and earnestly as he tried to do it, there 
was something a little clumsy, like a man—and 
one who is altogether a man—not accustomed 
to women’s society and influence. There was 
nothing rough or untender about him; nay, 
there was exceeding gentleness in his eyes and 
voice; he tried to do his very best; but he did 
it with a certain awkwardness that no invalid 
could help feeling in some degree, especially 
such a nervous invalid as this. 

The two brothers were very unlike—as un- 
like as the two sisters who sat below stairs. 
And yet there was a curious ‘‘ family” expres- 
sion; the kindred blood peeping out, pleading- 
ly, amidst all dissimilarities of character and 
temperament. The younger was dark; the 
elder fair. The features were not unlike, but 
in one face delicate and regular; in the other, 
large an®rugged. The younger had apparent- 
ly lived altogether the student’s life; while the 
elder had been knocked about the world, re- 
ceiving many a hard hit, and learning, in self- 
preservation, to give a hard hit back again if 
necessary. Besides, an occasional contraction 
of the brow, and a slight projection of the un- 
der lip, showed that the doctor had what is 
called ‘‘a temper of his own ;” while his broth- 
er’s expression was altogether sweet, gentle, 
and sensitive to the last degree. 

As he lay back on his pillow—for he had 
been put to bed immediately—you might have 
taken him for a boy of seventeen, until, looking 
closer into the thin face, you read there the 
deeper lines which rarely come under the quar- 
ter-century which marks the first epoch in a 
man’s life. No; though boyish, he was not a 
boy ; and though delicate-looking, not effemi- 
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nate. His was the temperament which we « 
ardently admire in youth, so deeply pity jy 
maturer years—the poetic temperament—half 
masculine, half feminine—capable of both a 
man’s passion and a woman’s suffering. Suc] 
men are, as circumstances make them, the a; 
gels, the demons, or the martyrs of this world 

He lay—restless, but trying hard to be pa 
tient—till the light failed and his brother cease 
the reading, which was not specially interest 
ing, being done in a slightly formal and m« 
notonous voice, like that of a person unaccu 
tomed to, and not particularly enjoying the o 
cupation, 

**That will do, Will. It’s really very go: 
of you to stay indoors with me all this ever 
ing; but I don’t like it. 
Off with you to the beach. 


I wish you woi ld g 
out, Is there 
good beach here ?” 

** A very fine one. 
by.” 

‘* Nay, my Bath chair could never get dow 
these steep cliffs.” 

** Do you think I mean you to spend all y: 
days in a Bath chair, Julius, lad ?” 

* Ah, Will, shall I ever do without it? Tel 
me, do you really, candidly, in your honest 
heart—you're almost too honest for a doctor, 
old boy—believe that I shali ever walk again? 


The doctor turned and gave him a pat on the 


You shall see it by-and 


shoulder—his young brother, five or six vears 
younger than himself, fact had 
such a vital difference once, and the fatherly 
There was a curious 


which made 
habits of it remained still. 
twitching of his mouth, which, though large an 
firm, had much lurking softness of expression 
He paused a minute before speaking, and thi 

said, earnestly : 

“Yes, Ido, Julius. Not that I know it fo 
certain; but I believe it. You may never bi 
quite as strong as you have been; rheumati 
fever always leaves behind great delicacy 
many ways; but I have known cases wot 
than yours which ended in complete recovery. 

‘*] wish mine may be, if only for your sake 
What a trouble I must have been to you! to say 


nothing of expense. And you just starting t 


yourself too.” 

“Well, lad, it didn’t matter—it was only 
myself. If I’d had a wife, now, or half a doz 
brats. But I had nobody—not a single ‘r 
sponsibility’—except you.” 

‘* And what a heavy responsibility I have 
been! Ever since you were fifteen I must have 
given you trouble without end.” 

** Pleasure, too, and a deal of fun—the fun 
of laughing at you and your vagaries, though I 
couldn't laugh you out of them. Come, don’t 
be taking a melancholy view of things. Let's 
be jolly.” 

But the mirth came ponderously out of the 
big fellow, whose natural expression was evi 
dently grave—an enemy might have called it 
saturnine. And Dr. William Stedman looked 
like a man who was not likely to go through the 
world without making some enemies, if onl) 














from the very honesty which his brother spoke 
of, and a slight want of pliability—not of sym- 
pathy, but of the power of showing it—which 
made him a strong contrast to his brother, be- 
sides occasionally jarring with him, as brothers 
jo jar against brothers, sisters against sisters, 
friends against friends—not meaning it, but in- 
evitably doing it. 

“ey can’t be jolly, Will,” said Julius, turning 
way. ‘*You couldn't, if you had my pains. 
Ah me! they're beginning again—they always 
loat night. I think Dante would have invent- 
d a new torment for his Inferno if he had ever 
had rheumatic fever. How mad I was to sit 
that week painting in the snow!” 

‘Let by-gones be by-gones, Julius. Never 
recall the past, except to mend the future. 
[hat’s my maxim, and [I stick to it, though I 
im a stupid fellow—you're the bright one of us 
two. ’ 

‘* And what good has my brightness done me? 
Here I am, tied by the leg, my profession stopped 

so fareas it ever was a profession, for you know 
nobody ever bought my pictures. If it had not 
een for you, Will, what would have become of 
me? And what will become of me now? Well, 
[ don't care.” 

“Don’t care’ was hanged,” said the elder 
brother, sententiously; ‘‘and you'll be hung, 
and well hung, I hope, in the Royal Academy 
next year.” 

The threadbare joke, so solemnly put for- 
vard and laughed at with childish enjoyment, 
fected its purpose in turning the morbid cur- 
ent of the sick man’s thoughts. His mercurial 
and easily-caught fancy, which even illness could 
not destroy, took another direction, and he be- 
gan planning what he should do when he got 
well—the next picture he should paint, and 
where he should paint it. 
much lower than his ambitions, for his bias had 
en toward high art, only his finances made it 
And, perhaps, his tal- 
nt—it searcely reached genius—was more of 
the appreciative than the creative kind. Yet 
he loved his art as well as he loved any thing, 
and in talking about it he almost forgot his 
pains, 

“If I could only get well,” he said, ‘‘ or even 
a little bettér, I might find in this pretty coun- 
try some nice usable bits, and make sketches 
for my next year’s work. Perhaps I might do 
a sea-piece: some small thing, with figures in 
it—a fisherman or a child. One could study 
from the life here without ruination to one’s 
pocket, as it used to be in London. And, by- 
the-by, I saw to-day a splendid head, real Greek, 
nearly as fine as the Clytie.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Here—at the parlor-window.” 

The elder brother smiled. ‘‘ You are al- 
ways discovering goddesses at parlor-windows, 
and finding them very common mortals after 





His hopes were 


impossible to follow it. 





‘*Oh, I have done with that nonsense,” said 
Julius, with a vexed air; adding, rather senti- 
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mentally, ‘‘ my day is over—I shall never fall in 
love again.” 

‘*Not till the next time. But this head? | 
conclude it was alive and had a woman belong 
ing to it?” 

**Probably, though I only saw the head. 
Are there any lodgers here besides ourselves ?” 

‘*Two ladies—possibly young ladies; but I 
really did not think of asking. 
ladies’ man, you know. Shall I make inquiries 
on your account, young Lothario ?” 

‘* Well, you might, for I should like a chance 
of seeing that head again. It would paint ad 
mirably. I only wish I had the luck of doing 
it—when I get well.” 

‘*When I get well’—the sad, pathetic sen 
tence often uttered, often listened to, though 
both speaker and listener know by instinctive 


I never was 2 


foreboding that the ‘‘ when” means “never.” 
Dr. Stedman might have shared this feeling in 
spite of his firm “I believe it” of ten minutes 
before, for in the twilight his grave face looked 
graver still. Nevertheless, he carefully main 
tained the cheerful, even jocular tone of his con 
versation with his brother. 

** You might ask the favor of taking her like 
ness. I am sure the young lady could not re- 
fuse. No young ladies everdo. Female van 
ity and your own attractions seem to fill yom 
But to-morrow I'll 
try to get a look myself at this new angel of 


yours,” 


port-folio wherever you go. 


** No, there is nothing angelic about her face ; 
It is thorough 
not unlike the Clytie, as I said. 
It would paint well—as an Ariadne or a Dido; 
only there is not enough depth of sadness in it.” 

‘* Perhaps she is not a sad-minded young wo- 
man.” 

‘**T really don’t know, or care. What non- 
sense it is our talking about women! We can’t 
afford to fall in love or marry—at least I can’t.’ 

“Nor I neither,” said the doctor, gravely. 
“And I did not mean to talk any nonsense about 
these two young women—if young they are— 
fur the landlady told me they had just come 
out of great trouble—being schoolmistresses, 
with their school broken up, and one sister 
nearly dying through scarlet-fever.” 

‘That isn’t so bad as rheumatic fever. I 
remember rather enjoying it, because I was al 
lowed to read novels all the time. Which sis- 
ter had it? the Clytie one? That rare type 
of beauty runs in families. Perhaps the other 
has a good head too,” 

**T don't think she has.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘** Because I suspect I saw her just before I 
came up stairs to you—a little, pale, anxious- 
looking thing—not at all a beauty—sitting add- 
ing up her accounts. Very small accounts they 
were, seemingly; yet she seemed terribly trou- 
bled over them, She must be very poor o1 
very stupid—women always are stupid over 
arithmetic. And yet she did not look quite a 
fool, either.” 


not much, even, that is spiritual. 
mortal beauty ; 
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** How closely you must have watched her!” | ly, and yet lightly; the sleep of a sailor or g 


‘*T am afraid I did, for at first I thought her | mastiff dog. 


only a little girl, she was so small; and I won- 


dered what the creature could be so busy about. | 


Morning broke smilingly over the sea—a; 
April morning, breezy and bright; and Edna, 





. | 
But I soon found she was a woman, and an| who had not slept well—not nearly so well as 


anxious-faced little woman too. Most likely 


Letty—being disturbed first by the noises oye; 


these two schoolmistresses are as poor as we| head, and then kept wakeful by her own anx 


are; and, if so, I am sorry for them, being only 
women,” 

**Ah, yes,” said Julius, absently; buat he 
seemed to weary of the conversation, and soon 
became absorbed in his own suffering. Over 
him had evidently grown the involuntary self- 
ishness of sickness, which Letty Kenderdine 
had referred to; probably because she herself 
understood it only too well. But her sufferings 
were nothing to those of this poor young fel- 
low, racked in every joint, and with a physical 
organization the very worst to bear pain. Nervy- 
ous, sensitive, excitable ; adding to present tor- 
ment by both the recollection of the past and 
the dread of the future ; exquisitely susceptible 
to both his own pains and the grief and anxie- 
ty they caused to others, yet unable to control 
himself so as in any way to lessen the burden 
of them; terrified at imaginary sufferings, a 
little exaggerating the real ones—which were 
sharp enough—the invalid was a pitiable sight, 
and most difficult to deal with by any nurse. 

But the one he had was very patient—mar- 
velously so fora man. For hours, until long 
after midnight—for Edna told her sister after- 
ward she had heard his step overhead at about 
two in the morning —did the stout, healthy 
brother, who evidently possessed in the stron- 
gest degree the mens sana in corpore sano, de- 
vote himself to the younger one, trying every 
possible means to alleviate his sufferings ; and 
when all failed, sitting down by his bedside, al- 
most like a woman and a mother, saying no- 
thing, simply enduring; or, at most, holding 
the poor fellow’s hand with a firm clasp, which, 
in its mingled strength and tenderness, might 
have imparted courage to go through any 
amount of physical pain—nay, have led even to 
the entrance of that valley of the shadow of 
death which we must all one day pass through, 
and alone. 

Help, as far,as mortal help could go, William 
Stedman was the one to give; not in words, 
but in a certain atmosphere of quiet strength, 
or rather, in that highest expression of strength 
which we call fortitude. It seems easy to bear 
with fortitude another person’s sufferings; but 
that is, to some natures, the very sharpest pang 
of all. And with something of the same ex- 
pression on his face as, once (Julius reminded 
him of the anecdote about one in the morning) 
in their first school, he had gone up to the 
master and begged to be flogged instead of Ju- 
lius—did William Stedman sit by his brother’s 
bedside till the paroxysms of pain abated. It 


| ious thoughts, which, compulsorily repressed jy 
daytime, always took their revenge at night- 
Edna Kenderdine welcomed it gladly. Wear 
of sleeplessness, she rose early, and looking ou; 
of her window, she saw a man’s figure pacing 
up and down the green cliff between her ai 

the sea-line. Not a very stylish figure—still j) 
the old coat and older wide-awake hat; but it 
was tall, broad, and manly. He walked, his 
hands folded somewhat ungracefully behin 
him, with a strong and resolute step, looking 
about him sometimes, but oftener with his head 
bent, thinking. Undoubtedly it was the doctor 

Edna watched him with some curiosity. H, 
must have been up all night she knew; and as 
she had herself lain awake, listening to th 
accidental footfall, the poking of the fire, an 
all those sick-room noises which in the dead 
silence sound so ominous and melancholy in a 
house, even to one who has no personal stak 
in the matter, she had felt much sympathy for 
him. She was reminded keenly of her ow 
sad vigils over poor Letty, and wondered hoy 
a man contrived to get through the same sor 
of thing. To a woman and a sister nursing 
came natural; but with a man it must be quit: 
different. She speculated vaguely upon what 
sort of men the brothers were, and whether they 
were as much attached to one another as slie 
and Letty. And she watched with a vague, 
involuntary interest the big man who kept 
striding up and down, refreshing himself afte: 
his weary night-watch ; and when at last he 
came in and disappeared, probably to his soli- 
tary breakfast, she thought in her practical, 
feminine soul, what a dreary breakfast it must 
be; no one to make the tea, or see that the 
eggs were boiled properly, or do any of those 
tender duties whith help to make the day begin 
cheerily, and in which this littlke woman took 
an especial pleasure. 

As she busied herself in doing them for Letty, 
who was always the last down stairs, Edna could 
not forbear asking Mrs. Williams how the sick 
lodger was this morning. 

‘* Rather bad, Miss. Better now; but was 
very bad all night, his brother says; and he has 
just started off to Ryde to get him some new 
physic.” 

“To Ryde—that is nine miles off!” 

“Yes; but there was no help for it, he said. 
He inquired the short way across country, and 
meant to walk it, and be back as soon as he 
could. I asked him about dinner; but he left 
that all to me. Oh, miss, how helpless these 





was not till nearly daylight that, the sufferer 


men-folk be! He only begged me to look after 


being at length quietly asleep, the doctor threw | his brother.” 


himself, dressed as he was, on the hearth-rug | 


before the fire, and slept also—suddenly, sound- 


**Ts the brother keeping his room ?” 
‘*No; he dressed him and carried him down 
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stairs, just like a baby, before he went out. 
Poor gentleman, it’s a heavy handful for him ; 
and him with no wife or mother or sister to 
help him; for I asked, and he said no, they 
had none; no relations in the world but their 
two selves.” 

‘*No more have we; but then women are so 
much more used to sickness than men are, and 
more helpful,” said Edna. Yet, as she recalled 
her own sense of helplessness and entire desola- 
tion when she and Letty were landed in this 
very room, wet and weary, one chill, rainy after- 
noon, and the fire smoked, and Letty cried, 
and finally went into hysterics, she felt a sensa- 
tion of pity for her neighbors—those ‘‘ helpless 








men-folk,” as Mrs. Williams called them, who, 
under similar circumstances, were even worse 
ff than women. 

‘‘How is the poor fellow now ?” she asked. 
‘‘Have you been in again to lookathim? He 
should not be left long alone.” 

Sut, miss, where am I to get the time? 
And, besides, he don’t like it. Whenever I go 
in and ask if I can do any thing for him he 
just shakes his head and turns his face back 
igain into the pillow. And I don’t think any 
thing will do him much good; he isn’t long for 
this world. I wish I hadn’t taken ‘em; and 
if 1 can get ’em out at the week’s end—not 
meaning to inconvenience—and hoping they 
will get as good lodgings elsewhere, which no 
doubt they will—” 

“You wouldn’t do it, Mrs. Williams,” said 
Edna, smiling, and turning upon her those good, 
sweet eyes, which, Miss Kenderdine’s pupils de- 
clared, ‘* frightened” all the naughtiness out of 
them. 

The landlady smiled too. ‘*Well, miss, may- 
be I wouldn’t; for I feels Srry for the poor 
gentleman; and I once had a boy of my own 
that would have been aboutas oldashim. I'll 
do what I can, though he is grumpy and won't 
speak; and that ain’t pleasant, is it, miss?” 

“No.” 

This little conversation, like all the small 
trivialities of their life, Edna retailed for Letty’s 
edification, and both sisters talked the matter 
over threadbare, as people in sea-side lodgings 


and out on a holiday have a trick of doing; for | 


holiday-making to busy people is sometimes 
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seems so heartless to a fellow-creature to let 
him lie there hour after hour. If we might go 
in and speak to him, or send him a book to 
read, I can’t believe it could be so very im- 
proper.” 

And when they came back from their morn- 
ing stroll she lingered compassionately in front 
of the closed window and drawn-down blind 
behind which the sick man lay, ignorant of, o1 
indifferent to, all the glad sights and sounds 
abroad—the breezy sea, the pleasant country, 
rejoicing in this blessed spring morning. 

“Do come in,” sharply saié Letty, who had 
in some things a keener sense of the outward 
proprieties than Edna, ‘‘ Don’t be nonsensical 
and sentimental. It would never do for us to 
encourage, even in the smallest degree, these 
two young men, who are certainly poor, and, 
for all we know, may be scarcely respectable. 
I won't allow it, sister.” 

And she passed hastily the opposite door, 
which Edna was shocked to see was not quite 
closed, and walked into their own, with Letty’s 
own dignified step and air of queenly grace, 
which, wherever she went, slew men, young and 
old, in indiscriminate massacre. 

She was certainly a rare woman, Letitia Ken- 
derdine—one that, met any where or any how, 
would make one feel that there might have been 
some truth in the old stories about Helen of 
Troy, Cleopatra of Egypt, and such like—an- 
cient queens of history and fable, who rode 
rampant over the necks of men, and whose 
deadly beauty proved a fire-brand wherever it 
was thrown. 

“Yes,” replied Edna, as she took off her sis- 
ter’s hat and shawl, and noticed what a delicate 
rose-color was growing on the sea-freshened 
cheek, and how the old brightness was return- 
ing to the lustrouseyes. ‘‘ You are quite right, 
Letty, dear. It would never do for us to take 
any notice of our neighbors, unless, indeed, 
they were at the very last extremity, which is 

| not likely to happen.” 
| ‘*Certainly not; and even if it did, I must 
say I think we ought not to trouble ourselves 
about them. We have quite enough cares of 
our own without taking upon ourselves the bur- 
den of other people’s.”’ 

This was only too true. Edna was silenced. 


very hard work. They even, with a mixture | 


of curiosity and real compassion, left their par- 


lor-door open, in order to listen for and com- | 


municate to Mrs. Williams the slightest move- 
ment in the parlor opposite, where the sick man 
lay so helpless, so forlorn, that the kindly hearts 
of those two young women—certainly of one of 
them—forgot that he was a man, and a young 
man, and wished they could do him any good. 

But, of course, under the circumstances, it 
would, as Letty declared, be the height of in- 
decorum; they, unmarried ladies and school- 
mistresses, with their credit and dignity at stake, 
how could they take the slightest notice of a 
young man be he ever so ill? 


“Yet I wish we could,” said Edna. ‘‘It| 


CHAPTER III. 


“L’HOMME propose, et Dieu dispose,” is a 
saying so trite as to be not worth saying at all 
were not its awful solemnity, in mercy as often 
as in retribution, forced upon us by every day's 
history; more especially in those sort of histo- 
ries of which this is openly one—love-stories. 
How many brimming cups slip from the lip, ac 
cording to the old proverb! how many more, 
which worldly or cruel hands have tried to dash 
aside, are nevertheless taken and guided by far 
diviner and safer hands, and made into a draught 
of life all the sweeter for delay! And in lesser 
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instances than these, what a curious path Fate 
oftentimes seems to make for mortal feet, lead- 
ing them exactly whither they have resolved 
not to go, and shutting up against them those 
ways which seemed so clear and plain ! 

For some days Fate appeared to be doing 
nothing as regarded these four young persons 
but sitting invisibly at their mutual threshold 
with her hands crossed, and weaving no web 
whatever for their entanglement. They went 
out and came in—but their going and coming 
chanced to be at different hours; they never 
caught sight of one another. Edna, moved by 
her kindly heart, every morning made a few 
civil inquiries of Mrs. Williams after the inva- 
lid; but Letty, seeing that no interesting epi- 
sode was likely to occur, ceased to care at all 
about the new-comers. Indeed, as she was 
now rapidly getting well, blooming into more 
than her ordinary beauty in the rejuvenescence 
that sometimes takes place after a severe ill- 
ness, how could she be expected to trouble her- 
self about a sick young man in a Bath chair, 
and a stout brother who was wholly absorbed 
in taking care of him? Except for Edna, and 
her occasional inquiries and remarks concerning 
them, Letty would almost have forgotten their 
existence. 

But Fate had not forgotten. One morning 
the grim unseen Woman in the doorway rose 
up and began her work. 

The “last extremity” of which Edna had 
spoken suddenly occurred. 

They had seen Dr. Stedman start off, stick 
in hand, for his evening walk across the cliffs— 
which was the only recreation he seemed to in- 
dulge in—he took it while his brother slept, 
Mrs. Williams said, between twilight and bed- 
time; otherwise he rarely left him for an hour. 
This night it was an unfortunate absence. He 
had scarcely been gone ten minutes when the 
landlady rushed into the Misses Kenderdine’s 
parlor in a state of great alarm. 

**Oh! Miss Edna, would you come? You're 
used to illness, and I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter. He’s dead, or dying, or something, and 
his brother’s away. Please come!—this min- 
ute—or it may be too late.” 

**Don't go!” cried Letty. ‘*Mrs. Williams, 
it’s impossible—impertinent of you to ask it, 
She can’t go.” 

But Edna had already gone without a word. 

She was not surprised at the landlady’s fright. 
One of those affections of the heart which so 
often follow rheumatic fever had attacked the 
young man; very suddenly, as it seemed. He 
lay not on the sofa, but on the floor, as if he 
had slipped down there, all huddled up, with 
his hands clenched, and his face like a dead 
man’s face. So like that Letty, who, after a 
minute, had, in spite of her opposition, followed 
her sister, thought he really was dead; and, 
having a nervous horror of death, and sickness, 
and all kinds of physical unpleasantnesses, had 
shrunk back again into their own sitting-room, 
and shut the door. 
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Edna knelt down and lifted the passive head 
on to her lap. She forgot it was a young man’s 
head; she scarcely even saw that it was beau 
tiful—a poct’s face, like that of Shelley or Keats 
She only recognized that he was a sick human 
creature who lay there needing her utmost hel 
and, without a second thought, she gave it 
She would have given it just the same to the 
ugliest, coarsest laborer who had been brough: 
injured to her door, and have shrunk as littk 
from dirt and wounds as she did now from th. 
grace of the curly black hair and the gleam ot 
the white throat, which she hastily laid bare t 
give him a chance of breath. 

‘**No, he is not dead, Mrs. Williams. I car 
feel his heart beat. He has only fainted. Bring 
me some smelling-sal*s and a glass of water,’ 

Her simple restoratives took effect—the pa 
tient soon opened his eyes. 

**Go into our room; tell my sister to send 
me a glass of wine,” whispered she; and th 
frightened woman at once obeyed. 

But the glass was held to his lips in vain 
‘** Don’t trouble me,” said the poor fetlow, faint- 
lv, and half-unconscious still. ‘* Den’t, Will! 
I'm dying—I would rather die.” 

“You are not dying, and we can not allow 
it,” said Edna, from behind. “ Drink this, an 
you will be better presently.” 

Instinctively he obeyed the cheerful, impera 
tive voice, and then, coming more clearly to | 
senses, tried to discover whence it came, and 
who was holding him. 

No vision of beauty ; no princess succoring 
a wounded knight; or queen of fairies bendin, 
over King Arthur at the margin of the cele 
brated lake; nothing at all romantic, or calcu- 
lated to fix a young man’s imagination at once 
and forever. Oe a little woman—a rathei 
plain little woman too—who smiled down upor 
him very kindly, but without the slightest con- 
fusion or hesitation; no more than if she had 
been his aunt or his grandmother. He did not 
even think her a young woman—not then—for 
his faculties were confused; the only fact he 
was sensible of was her womanliness and kind- 
liness. 

The conversation between them was also as 
commonplace as it could be. 

“You are very good, Madam; I am sorry t 
have troubled you—and all these women,” look- 
ing round on Mrs. Williams and the servant with 
an ill-concealed expression of annoyance. “|! 
am quite well now.” 

“You will be presently. But please don't 
talk. Drink this, and then lie down again on 
your sofa till your brother comes back, Will 
he be long ?” 

She had scarcely said it before the brothe: 
himself appeared. He stood a minute at thie 
parlor-door. To say he looked astonished at 
the scene before him is needless ; but his pene- 
trating eye seemed to take it all in at a glance. 

** Don’t move, Julius. Iunderstand. I wish 
I had not gone out,” said he; and kneeling be 
side him, felt his pulse and heart. 
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‘*Never mind, Will; I am better now. 
Williams looked after me; and this lady, | vu 


see. 


““Mrs. Williams fetched me, knowing I was 


accustomed to illness,” explained Edna, simply, | 
is she resigned her post to the doctor and rose 
to her feet. ‘I do not think it was worse than 


a fainting-fit, and he is much better now.’ 

“So I see. Thank you. We are both of 
us exceedingly indebted to you for your kind- 
ness,” said Dr. Stedman, rather formally, but 
na manner which proved he was—as Edna had 
said every doctor ought to be—really a gentle- 
man. And then, taking advantage of his com- 
plete absorption in his brother's state to the ex- 
clusion of all standers-by, she quietly slipped 
out of the room; thereby escaping all further 
thanks, explanations, or civilities. 

Letty, having recovered from her fright, and 
being reassured that there was not that dread- 
ful thing ‘‘death in the house,” nor likely to 
be at present, became, as was natural, mighti- 


ly interested in the episode which had taken | 


place in the opposite parlor. 
** Quite a scene in a play. You must have 
felt like a heroine of romance, Edne.” 


ALINTED, 


** Indeed I didn’t; only rather awkward and 
uncomfortable. That is, if I felt any thing at 
all, which I am not sure I did, at the time. He 
was a very sad sight, that poor young fellow. 
Fainting in the reality is not half so picturesque 
as they make it on the stage and in books. 
Besides, I fear it is only an indication of worse 
Heart-disease almost invariably fol- 
lows rheumatic fever. I know that.” 

“Of course. You know every thing,” said 
Letty, with the slight sharpness of tone which 
was occasionally heard in her voice, and star- 
tled a stranger by the exceeding contrast it 
formed to her beautiful classical face. ‘* But, 
for all you say, it was a charming adventure, 
A sick young man lying unconscious, with his 
head in your lap, and his brother coming in and 
finding you in that romantic attitude.” 

** Nonsense!” cried Edna; a slight color, half 
shame-faced, half indignant, rising in her hon- 
est cheek. 

**It isn’t nonsense at all, It’s very interest- 
ing. And pray tell me every word they said to 
you. They ought to have overwhelmed you 
with gratitude ; and one or both brothers—both 
| would be better-—ought to fall in love with you 


| things. 
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on the spot. ‘The result—rivalry, jealousy, fury, 
and fratricide. Oh! what fun! ‘To have two 
brothers in love with one lady at the same time! 
I wonder it never happened to me; but per- 
haps it may some day.” 

**T earnestly hope not,” said Edna. 

But at the same time a horrible foreboding 
entered her mind concerning these two brothers, 
who must inevitably live under the same roof 
with Letty for some days, possibly weeks ; who 
would have many opportunities of seeing her— 
and nobody ever looked at the beautiful Letty 
who did not look again immediately. For her 
charms were not those recondite and variable 
ones of expression and intellect; they were pat- 
ent—on the surface—attractive at once to the 
most refined and the coarsest masculine eyes. 
Hitherto no young man had ever cast the merest 
glance upon Letty Kenderdine without trying 
to pursue the acquaintance ; and the anxious 
sister began to wish that her own sympathies 
had not led her into that act of kindly civility 
which might prove the ‘‘open, sesame” to a 
hundred civilities more, were the opposite lodg- 
ers so inclined. Should it appear likely, she 
determined to make a dead stand of opposition, 
and not allow the least loophole through which 
they could push their way to any further ac- 
quaintance, 

This determination, however, she wisely kept 
to herself; for in Letty’s last little love-affair 
they two had held divided opinions, and, with 
all her affection for her sister, she had begun 
to find that sisters do not necessarily think 
alike. Their twelvemonths’ living together, 
after an almost total separation since their 
school-days, had taught Edna this fact—one of 
the sad facts which all human beings have to 
learn—that every one of us is, more or less, in- 
tensely alone. Before marriage-——ay, and after 
any but the very happiest marriage—absolutely 
and inevitably alone. 

** Don’t speak so seriously,” said Letty, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ You are not vexed with me?” 

**Oh no!” 

Where, indeed, was the use of being vexed 
with her? or of arguing the point with her? 
Edna knew that if she were to talk to her sister 
till doomsday she could no more make her un- 
derstand her own feelings on this subject than 
if she were preaching to a blind man on the 
subject of colors. To Letty love merely meant 
marriage, and marriage meant a nice house, a 


respectable, good sort of men as master to it— | 


probably, a carriage; and at any rate as many 
handsome clothes as she could possibly desire. 
She did not overlook the pleasantness of the 
preliminary stage of love-makiag, but then she 
had already gone through that, in degree; in 
truth, her lovers had of late become to her more 
of a worry than an amusement, and she was now 
disposed to take a thoroughly sensible and prac- 
tical view of things. 
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there was no lack of provender in Letty’s casg 
for every man she met admired her. Also, gs} 
had in her a spice of feminine contradictoriness 
which, had she discovered any lack of admira. 
tion, would have roused her to buckle all he; 
beauty’s armor on, and remedy it, thus marring 
by one fortuitous glance or smile, all her sister’, 
sage precautions, 

Edna knew this; knew it by the way in which, 
while protesting that she hoped no further a 
quaintance with the two Stedmans would ensy 
through this very imprudent step on Edna’s part, 
she talked all evening about them, and insiste 
on hearing every particular concerning them 
what they did, said, and looked like: what sor 
of a parlor they had, whether it was very un 
tidy and bachelor-like, ; 

** For, of course, neither of them is married 
though the doctor is old enough to be, but doc- 
tors never can afford to settle early, especially 
in London. These people live in London, don’ 
they ?” 

“IT really don’t know. I have never in 
quired.” 

** Do inquire, then; for if Dr. Stedman should 

| take it into his head to call—and it would b 
the least thing he could do, in acknowledgmen: 
of your kindness to his brother—” 

**Oh, I hope not.” 

| “So dol; for it might turn out exceeding 
ly”—Letty cast a half-amused glance at her 
self in the mirror —— ‘‘ exceedingly awkward 
for him, poor fellow; of course, it couldn't af 
fect me. Though big and rough—as he is, y 
say—he seems decidedly the most interesting 
of the two. And depend upon it, Edna, if we 

| Should happen to niake acquaintance with thes: 
two brothers he is the one that will fali in lov: 

| with me.” 

**Why do you think so?” asked Edna, in 
ternally resolving that, if she could possibly pri 
| vent it, the poor honest-looking doctor should 
| be saved from that dire calamity. 
| ‘*Why? Because he’s ugly, and I’m—well, 
| I’m not exactly ugly, you know; and I always 
notice that plain people are certain to fall in 
love with me—probably just by the law of con 
trast. For the same reason you'll tell me, ! 
suppose, that I ought to marry some very wise, 
grave fellow, possibly such a.one as this doc 
tor of yours, who would altogether look afte: 
me, take me in and do for me—admire me ex- 
cessively, no doubt, but still save me all troubl 
of thinking and acting for myself. Heigh-ho! 
what a comfort that would be!” 

“Tt really would!” said Edna, seriously, and 
then could not help smiling, for the hundredth 
time, at Letty’s very matter-of-fact style of dis 
cussing her loves and her lovers.. Her extreme 
candor was her redeeming point. She was not 
a wise woman, but she was certainly not a hyp 
ocrite. No need to fear that with Letty Ken- 


| derdine it would be “all for love and the world 
Nevertheless, there was in her a lurking love | well lost,” or that if she married she would make 
of admiration per se, without ulterior possibili- | otherwise than what even Belgravian mothers 


ties, which had grown by what it fed on—and | would call ‘‘a very good marriage,” and after- 
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ward strictly do her duty to her husband and} His artistic eye was caught at once; he rec- 
society, or rather to society first, and then, so’ ognized her with a look of admiration that no 
far as was practicable, to her husband, And, woman could mistake; though it puzzled Let- 
Edna sometimes thought, judging by the sort ty Kenderdine a little, being different from the 
of lovers that came after Letty, with whose bold, open stare she was so well used to. It 
characters and feelings she, Edna, was fully was a look, respectful and yet critical ; as calm- 
conversant, for her sister had no reticence what-_ ly observant as if she had been a statue or a 
ever concerning them—men marry for no high- | picture, not a living woman at all, and he bent 
er, perhaps even a lower, motive. ‘‘ Iam rath- | upon investigating her good and bad points, and 
er glad,” said she, suddenly, apropos of no- appraising her value, Yet it was a gaze of ex- 
thing, ‘“‘certainly more glad than sorry, that I | treme delight, though delight of a purely art- 
shall be an old maid.” | istic kind—the pleasure of looking at a lovely 

‘¢ Well, as I always said, you will be an ex- | thing; the recognition, open and free, of that 
tremely happy one,” returned Letty; “and you | good gift— beauty; when, or how, or upon 
ought to be thankful to be saved from all ‘the | whomsoever bestowed. Therefore it was a gaze 
difficulties which fall to my lot. There! don’t | that no gentleman need have blushed to give, 
you hear the opposite door opening? He is| nor any lady to receive; even Edna, who, com- 
stopping in the lobby—speaking to Mrs. Will- ing behind her sister, met and noticed it fully, 
iams. Of course, I knew what would come of | could not take offense at it. 
all this. Iwas certain the young man would} And at sight of Edna the sickly face broke 
call.” | out into a smile. 

But in spite of Letty’s tone of indignation | **Itis you. I hoped I should see you again. 
her countenance fell considerably when the doc- | I wanted to thank you for your kindness to me 
tor did not call, but shut his sitting-room door | the other day. I told Will— Here, Will, I 
again immediately, apparently without taking | want you.” 
the slightest interest in, or manifesting the Dr. Stedman, who had been pushing the Bath 
smallest desire to communicate with, his fair chair from behind, also stood gazing intently at 
neighbor. And another night fell, and anoth- | the beautiful vision, which, indeed, no man w with 
er day rolled on, bright, sunshiny, calm; it was eyes could possibly turn away from. 
most glorious weather; just the “fullness of ** Will, do come and thank this lady—lI for- 
the spring,” when |get her name; indeed, I don’t think I ever 
“A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of | heard it.’ 


love ;” This was a hint which Edna did not take; 
. Pal . } . . 

and still Fate sat motionless at the threshold— | but, to her surprise, it was unnecessary. 

nor approached a step nearer to make these| ‘Miss Kenderdine, I believe” (and he had 


young hearts beat or tremble with premonitions got the name quite pat and correct, which 
of their destiny. strangers seldom did), said the doctor, taking 
It was not until the last evening of the week, | off his hat, and showing short, crisp, brown 
and three days after Edna’s act of unacknow \- locks, curling tight round what would, ere many 
edged, and, Letty declared, quite unappreciated | years, be a bald crown. ‘My brother and I 
kindness, that the four inmates of Mrs. Will- | are glad to have an opportunity of thanking you 
iams’s lodgings really met, face to face, in a | for your kindness that day, It made a strong 
rencontre unplanned, unexpected, and impos- | impression on him; he has talked of you ever 
sible to be avoided on either side. Yet it came | since.” 
abouts naturally enough, and at the most likely | ‘* Yes, indeed ; it was such a charitable thing 
place—the garden gate. for a stranger to do to a poor sick fellow like 
Just as the two sisters were setting out for | me,” added Julius, looking up with a simplici- 
the latest of their three daily strolls, and the|ty that had something almost childlike in it. 
doctor was bringing his brother home from his, | “Such a frank, generous, womanly thing! I 
the Bath chair stopped the way. Letty, walk- | told Will he ought to go in and thank you for 
ing in advance, as she usually did, being now | it, but he wouldn't; he is such a shy fellow, this 
as restless for going out as she had formerly | brother of mine.” 


been languid and lazy in stopping in, came sud- “Julius, pray—we are detaining these la- 
denly in front of her fellow-invalid. dies.” 
She drew back—as has been said, Letty had But Julius never took any hints, and often 


an instinctive shrinking from any kind of suf- | said and did things which nobody else would 
fering—and Julius, lifting up his heavy eyes, | ever think of; and yet, coming from him, they 
saw this tall, beautiful woman standing with | were done in such a pleasant way as never to 
one hand on the wicket gate, and her hat in the | vex any body. 

other, for she rather liked to go bareheaded in| ‘* Nonsense! we are not stiff in our manners 
the sea-breeze. Now it freshened her cheek | here: we are at the sea-side; and then I am 
and brightened her eyes until she seemed a vi- | an invalid, and must be humored, must I not, 
sion of health as well as beauty in the sight of | Miss Kenderdine? You don’t mind m¥ de- 
the sick man, who was turning homeward after | | taining } you here for two minutes, just to thank 
a long afternoon's stroll, weary of himself, of | you?” 

life, of every thing. | No,” said Edn, smiling. She wondered 
Vot. XXXVI.—No, 212.—P 
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afterward that she had responded so frankly to 
the young man’s greeting, and allowed so un- 
resistingly the introduction, which soon brought 
them all to speaking terms, and drew Letty also 
into the quartette, who, for the next five minutes 
or so, paused to talk over the garden-gate. But, 
as she was forced to confess—when in their walk 
afterward Letty reproved her, laying all the 
blame upon her, whatever happened—she could 
not help it. There was a charm about Julius 
Stedman which made every body do as he 
wished, and he evidently wished exceedingly to 
make acquaintance with these two young ladies, 
Not an unnatural wish in any man, especially 
in dull sea-side lodgings. 

So he detained them as long as he civilly 
could, chatting freely to the one, and gazing 
silently at the other—the owner of that won- 
derful Clytie face. He put himself, with his 
unquestioned prerogative of illness, much more 
forward than his brother—though the doctor, 


— 
| So, after some few minutes of a conversation 
| equally unembarrassed and uninteresting the 

young people parted where they stood, all fou; 

shaking hands over the gate, Julius grasping 

| Edna’s with a grateful pressure that would decid. 
edly have startled her, had she not recognized by 
| instinct the impulsive temperament of the young 
/man. Besides, she was utterly devoid of self. 
| conscious vanity, and accustomed to think of 
her own relation to the opposite sex as one that 

precluded any special attentions. Her personal 

experience of men had been solely in the char- 

| acter of confidante to Letty’s lovers. She used 
to say, laughing, ‘‘She was born to be every 

| body’s sister, or every body’s maiden amnt,” ~ 
And so the ice was broken between these four 

| young people, so strangely thrown together in 
| this solitary place, and under circumstances 
when the world and its restrictions—whether 

needed or needless—were, for the time being, 
more or less set aside. They met, simply as 


too, talked a little, and looked also; if not with | four human beings, through blind chance, as it 
the open-eyed admiration of Julius, with a keen, | Seemed, and wholly ignorant that the innocent 





sharp investigation, as if he were taking the 
measure, less artistically than morally, of this | 
lovely woman. 

Nevertheless—or, perhaps, consequently—the | 
conversation that went on was trivial enough: 
about the sea, the fine coast, the lovely spring 
sunset, and the charming weather they had had 
there two days. 

“Yes, I like it,” said Julius, in reply to 
Edna’s question. ‘‘It warms me through and 
through—this glorious sunshine! I:m sure it 
would make me well if it lasted; but nothing 
ever does last in this world.” 


wicket gate, held open so gracefully by Letty’s 
hand for the Bath chair to pass through, was to 
them an opening into that enchanted garden 
which is entered but once. Which most of us 


| nay, confess it! all of us—dream about con- 


tinually before entering; and passing out of— 
even for happier Edens—seldom leave without 
a sigh of regret. For it is the one rift of heay- 
en which makes all heaven appear possible; the 
ecstasy of hope and faith, out of which grows 
the Love which is our strongest mortal instinct 
and intimation of immortality. 
feet nnn 


** You will speak more cheerfully by-and-by,” | “WHY ‘SH ALL THEY DO IT? 


said Edna, ‘I was pleased at this change of 
weather, because I knew it would do you and | AVING discussed the question ‘‘ What 
all sick people so much good.” shall They do?” in a past Number of this 
‘** How kind of you to think of me at all!” | Magazine, it seems to be the proper thing to 
returned Julius, gratefully. ‘I am sure you | entitle this paper “‘Wuy sHatt Tuey po Ir?” 
must be a very nice woman.” | But perhaps, as Mr. Gough says of his lecture 
“MustI?” Edna laughed, and then blushed | on Eloquence and Orators, it might have been 
a little, to find herself speaking so familiarly | called ‘“‘ Tempest and Sunshine,” or “ Night 
not only with strangers, but with the very | and Morning,” or ‘Past and Present,” or a 
strangers whom she had determined to keep | dozen other things with equal fitness, 
at arm’s-length under all circumstances. But I would also observe, that having, after the 
then the familiarity was only with her—Edna, | orthodox manner of essayists, attempted on 
to whom it signified little. Neither of the that other occasion the ‘‘ trick of the editorial 
brothers had addressed Letty, nor offered her | We,” I hereby renounce it as a dignity sup- 
any attention beyond a respectful bow; and portable only by those who are “born to great- 
Letty had drawn herself up with considerable | ness,” returning at once and forever to the com- 
hauteur, adding to the natural majesty of her | fort of my personal identity and the singular 
beauty a sort of ‘ fall-in-love-if-you-dare” as- | number. 
pect, which, to some young men, might have | What women shall do to support themselves 
been an additional attraction, but which did | has been already sufficiently considered. The 
not seem to affect fatally either of these two. | Janes and the Ellas have undoubtedly left their 
They looked at her; with admiration cer- sewing-chairs and school-rooms, and gone into 
tainly, as any young men might—nay, must | the printing-offices, the hospitals, the kitchens, 
have done—would have been fools and blind | the agencies, the milliners’ business, the clerk- 
not to have done; but that was all. At first | ships, the medical schools at my suggestion! 
sight neither seemed disposed to throw himself Good girls! Let us regard them as peacefully 
prone under the wheels of Letty’s Juggernaut | disposed of, and wish them rest unto their souls. 
chariot; which fact relieved Edna’s mind ex- I am speaking now to women who can not 
ceedingly. ° or need not support themselves by paid em- 
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You anticipate my message, some 
of you. ‘There are people who do not live by 
pread alone. The rest open their laughing, 
shallow eyes perplexed. 

‘Jf I had money,” says Jeannette, ‘‘do 
you suppose I’d work? You wouldn’t see mg ” 


ployment. 


But Mary falls silent and muses; whisper- | 


ing by-and-by, ‘‘I think I should be happier.” 


Supposing that Jeannette’s brother acknowl- | 


edged Jeannette’s theory of life? Society lays 
its stern, derisive ban upon the unoccupied man. 
The hearts and harids of a growing people are 
too full to take him in. Weary workers turn 
the glance, not of envy but of contempt, upon 
his ease. The tread of a busy world rings by 
upon the other side, 

A woman should be just as much ashamed 
of having nothing todo asa man. The notion 
that women are made to be taken care of, to 
depend upon somebody, to be toiled for, to play 


among the roses of life while their husbands | 


and fathers are on its battle-fields, is degrad- 
ing to the last degree; and it is fortunate for 
all parties that it is only a notion. ‘Male and 
female created He them” to do His will. 
shall be a help meet for her husband if she have 
chosen a husband worth helping. She must 
be a he/p meet for herself if she have not. 

A married woman with the care of husband, 
house, and children on her hands, has, with 
money and an American constitution, the work 
of a lifetime before her; without money, the 
work of four. It is not for the married that 
I write, but for those ‘‘ unmarried and widows” 
who gave Paul so much anxiety, and who have 


not ceased to trouble the mind of authors and 


doctors of divinity unto this day. 

God has given to each and every one of us— 
man and woman—a corner of his own or her 
own in the crowded world. Somewhere, and 
not in a land that is very far off, our work hes 
waiting. And somewhere—ah, somewhere it 
must wait and wail after us, if sc be that we 
go out of life and have not found it. 

Do I speak a confusion of tougues, Jean- 
nette? Why, I wonder, did ycu think that 


She | 
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| the weakest of blinded eyes, to have gone over 
| it, under it, around it, but missed it altogether! 
I know of a family of five cultivated, wealthy 
| daughters, every one of whom on leaving school 
trained herself for a business or profession, and 
| followed it till marriage, if she married—for life, 
| if she remained single. Some approach to such 
jan ideal system should be held before the eyes 
of all young girls. The absence of that or any 
other system is the great cause of the unsatis- 
| factory character of much of woman's work. 
Their brothers are imbued in the cradle with 
the fixed idea that they are to be something. 
| Nobody ever asks a girl what she shall “be.” 
Somebody’s wife and somebody’s mother, very 
likely, but very likely neither. Besides she is 
| in no hurry about that, and there may be a long 
interregnum to provide for, How would you 
like, Sir, to stay about after college stoning your 
mother’s raisins and bringing in your father’s 
wood till such timg as you found a wife to your 
liking? What would be the effect on all the 
sinews of your manhood? What must be the 
influence on the womanhood of your daughter ? 
I believe that I have said some of this be- 
fore, but the chances are that you have forgot- 
| ten it, and it suits my purpose to say it again. 
If Jeannette had her money what would she 
|do? What the moneyed Jeannettes do any 
where: there would be the opera, and the dress- 
maker, and that inevitable novel (I wouldn't 
have spoken of it if I could have helped my- 
self), a prayer-book on Sunday, and a comfort- 
able sense of having ‘* done up” religion for the 
| week; mild, instinctive good-nature, exercised 
when it comes convenient toward the proper 
| sort of people; an occasional startled sense of 
| hollowness and pain when it is twilight and no- 
thing especial is going to happen; by-and-by 
|death; and what then? If she was a good 
| girl in her feeble way, will she be satisfied with 
her starting-point in another world ? 
| Had she devoted her time and money to some 
useful business or busy charity there would be a 
| different tale to tell. The simple fact that she 
| had found full occupation for her brain and 


God took the trouble to decide from all eter- | hands would have greatened her heart and wid- 
nity on the incident of your existence? That | ened her eyes to accomplish the purpose for 
you might take music-lessons, make calls, meas- | which she was made; for even Jeannette was 
ure trails, get married ? made witha purpose. She might have to serve 

We are not put into this world merely to be | an apprenticeship. Very well. Perhaps she 
successful in business, to be educated, to be re- | must leave home ; but what of that? Shall a 
fined, to be ‘‘ accomplished,” to preside well at | deathless soul turn itself into a butterfly be- 
a dinner-party and enjoy Ristori or appreciate | cause of a little loneliness or drudgery ? 

Dante, nor to gather to ourselves rare culture But Mary looks up with wistful face. 

of literature, art, society. We are not even “T don’t exactly see. We are not all Jean- 
put here to be happy. We are put here mainly | nettes. I could not leave home nor serve an 
to be disciplined and to be of use. Culture | apprenticeship. Ihave wanted to. But I am 
and business, Ristori and dinner-parties, are | not strong. Besides, mother can not spare 
means to an end; but the end remains. me.” 

The end will go out in sad forgetfulness as But they spare their sons, these mothers. 
long as women are trained to think an idle life | They would not do them the wrong of affection- 
of even a few years respectable. | ately penning them up in a little prison of ma- 

Think of it, girls—to have lived in the world | ternal need and fondness. Nor would they so 
and left it and missed your work! With the | manage matters that the boy’s conscience should 
best of good-natured intentions, perhaps, but | be troubled in following his tastes and aspira- 
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tions. Their consent to his plans of culture 
and usefulness is free and unqualified. He is 
not made to feel that he is neglecting his parents 
because he has outgrown the four home walls. 
It is not unfilial in him to spread his own wings 
as they spread theirs before him. 

If a daughter is content at home it is a good 
thing ; it may be the best of things. Ifa broad 
margin of her life lie empty there and she would 
go out to fill it, her own mother should be the 
last to say her nay. She can not spare her-six 
months to teach the freedmen because she needs 
her to take care of the children! Yet she would 
spare her for a lifetime to be married, and be 
dumb, and open not her mouth. The child's 
happiness is at stake ? 
gards those negroes. 
one of degree, not kind. 

This, understand, is the mother’s side of the 
responsibility, Ifa daughter of her own loving 
will choose to sacrifice all kroader dreams to 
the happiness of a mother who has sacrificed 
much for her, that is another matter. Under 
given circumstances a home duty may undoubt- 
edly have more claim upon a girl than upon her 
brother; for the reason that she can perform it 
better. If following your fancy (provided it be 
a worthy fancy) imply leaving your home, and 
you can conscientiously leave your home, I hope 
that you will do it, girls, and that you will take 
your mother’s blessing with you. Setter to 
leave a home a thousand times than to turn it 
into a city of refuge for your laziness and in- 
capacity and pointless discontent. 

‘**But I can not,” decides Mary. 
sick, She needs me. 
I would rather not.” 

Very well, that settles the question. 
I am not happy,” she pleads further. 
shall I do?” 

Poor Mary! Do we not all know the little 
discontented story ? She came from her board- 
ing-school, bubbling over with « girl’s impetu- 
ous young life, crowding her future with a girl’s 
unreal, bewitching romance. For two years, or 
three, or four, girls’ eternal friendships had 
been burning hotly on her altar ; girls’ mischiev- 
ous secrets had lent zest to the days and nights ; 


The difference is only 


She is 
It would not be right. 


* But 
“ What 
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So it is at stake as re- | 


eles CP Aa = eee 
| the “flower of the family,” and ‘the best daugh- 
ter in the world,” and Mary is glad, and tries 
to be content. But content will not exactly 
come. Sometimes, in her thoughtful hours, jt 
has seemed to her that she should like to eam 
something for her own support—as if she w; 
i more than earning her support! But tho: 
is out of the question. Let her stay with he 
mother, then, but let her find herself, as most 
people do, with some leisure on her hands. |; 
does not quite satisfy her to spend it in mak 
ing tatting. “I would like to be of use 
| the world,” she thinks, As if she were not of 
use, you see, already! But if her conscience 
tell her that the use might be deepened, that is 
decisive, She disregards it at her peril. 

**Charity begins at home,” remarks Jeai 
nette, with a virtuous air. To be sure; but the 
trouble, and the pity, and the mistake are that 
it does end there. 

What then about Mary? 
few stories. 


Let me tell her a 
She and Jeannette shall listen, 


;each in her own way, and if there be any an- 


swer to their questions, any solving of their 


doubts,-any suggestions for their future, they 


shall sift them out for themselves in silence. 
Once upon a time I knew a young lady w!) 

came from a city boarding-school to a country 

home at the restless age of twenty-one. It was 


a home of refinement and tenderness, but it 


was in a town that consisted of one street, and 
was accessible only by a ferry. Educated, 
gifted, ambitious, generous, and sick, she open 
ed her eyes, and looked about her. She cried 
out with Miss Alcott, ‘I want something to 
do!” It did not strike her that to help her 
mother, take a Sunday-school class, and attend 
to‘her fall sewing made life exactly worth while. 
But consider; a town with one street and a fer- 


|ry! No factory people, no mission-schools, no 


her studies occupied her head, her pretty non- | 


sense her heart. She came home in an easterly 
storm, the village looked sloppy and old-fash- 
ioned, her mother was sick, the children were 
convalescing from the measles. People were 
glad to see her, but people were preoccupied 
and anxious, 


district visiting, no freedmen’s societies and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. No 
strength or opportunity for entering a ‘* pro- 
fessional” life elsewhere. Nothing but her own 
earnest eyes and rare invention to save her 
from morbid misery, or inanition that is worse. 

So she cast about her for relief, and bethought 
herself one day of a few young girls in the neigh- 
borhood who would go to school if they knew 
where to go. The thought grew and prosper- 
ed. The girls came; the school opened, en 


| larged, extended ; circulars went forth ; parents 


There had been rongh corners | 


to turn in the life at home while she was away | 


from it. She must turn them too, in future. 
So she unpacked her trunks one day, and 
dusted the parlor the next, and made preserves 
the third, and at the end of a week was in the 
full tide of housewifely care and annoyance, 
down which she has drifted helplessly from 
then till now. It is she who must dress the 
children; she who must run the machine; she 
who must entertain the company, and bake the 
cake. Her mother with a pale smile calls her 


came ; there were assistant teachers, and busy 
days, and by-and-by a miniature ‘‘ Seminary,” 
a hopeful, thankful face at the principal’s desk, 
years of happy work, and memories now that 
will keep sweet for a lifetime. 

That she more than supported herself, and 
more than filled her time, was the small part 
of the arrangement. Her scholars she feli 
were her gift from the Lord. Could she give 
any of them back to Him? Could she at least 
be friend and helper to any who needed friend 
or help? She gave her whole heart to them. 
She worked for them waking and dreaming. 
She planned and contrived and experimented 

















WHY SHALL 
and hoped and feared for them. Nothing that 
was of interest to them, from their spring- 
dresses to their evening-prayers, escaped her 


ynerring notice. She became to them some- | 


thing between a mother and a saint. 

The history of that little, simple country 
school has never been fully told, but I believe 
that an angel has it written somewhere in let- 
ters that blaze. And some time she shall see 
with lifted eyes the beautiful record of neglected 
minds that she has trained, tears that she has 
wiped away, lives that she has moulded, souls 
that she has saved. 

I think of another: a woman with a pale face 
and liquid voice. The war found her, one of 
several sisters, asking herself in the intervals of 
music-teaching and home-work: ‘ What wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 


. ‘We have no son to give to the country,” | 


said her mother, watching her. ‘‘I think we 
must give a daughter.” 

“But, Annie,” demurred her father, ‘ if 
vou go away and become a hospital nurse, 
you must come home again some time; then 
you will be discontented.” 

She opened her still eyes on him and made 
nswer only: ‘*I think not, father.” 

But he let her go. 

She worked like a hero. Night after night 
he has been carried fainting from her ward, 
mut never till the close of the day’s duty. Night 
after night she has crawled to her room and 
knelt down with her face hidden in her hard 
little bed, too exhausted to undress, to stir, to 
speak, to hear, to think, but not till the even- 
ing’s work was done. 

She staid till the war was over and came 
home. In the lull after such excitement the 
ordinary work-days and holidays of ordinary 
people might well have seemed to offer few pos- 
sibilities for great achievement. That did not 
trouble her; she went to work and made them. 
A common chance threw in her way a number 
of young, tempted souls. She allowed herself 
no idle rest. She took them as a grateful bur- 
den upon herconscience. You or I might have 
passed them by with cold or careless words. 
Tempted people are apt to be wicked and dis- 
couraging. No wickedness or failure discour- 
ages her. In reverent likeness to a Master 
whom she serves, we might call her “friend of 
sinners.” Something in her quiet smile says: 
‘I am sorry for you. Tell me the whole 
story.” Crowded with cares at home, she 
makes room for the interests of the veriest 
strangers in her thought. It is in you, in me, 
in another that she is absorbed. One must re- 
mind her of herself. ‘*‘ Sometimes,” she writes, 
“TI feel perfectly riddled through with other peo- 
ple.”- Where she has but spent an hour she 
leaves a perfume for years, like attar of roses 
inavase. Her life is a psalm, a gospel, a light, 
a magnet, 

But yet you see it is built of such simple 
uses that I might write her biography, and not 
tell you what they are. 


I 
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| Another hospital nurse occurs to me who 
came home with vision cleared for seeing many 
things that she, like Mary and Jeannette, 
would not once have noticed. The quiet town 
in which she lives might not have seemed in 
other years to hold facilities for very active 
**benevolence.” She discovers now that a 
dozen hard-working, bright, poor boys long 
hopelessly for an education; and, lo! her 
hands are full. Undoubtedly it takes some 
contrivance and self-denial to give three even- 
ings a-week to their instruction; but undoubt- 
edly she is as much happier and better for it as 
theyare. Whoknows what future Abraham Lin- 
| coln she may be unconsciously training? But ah 
no! not that. He, as they said of Jean Paul, 
is Der Einiger. We have many teachers, ex- 
|emplars, friends. We have but one Father. 

| **T never was so happy in my life,” said a 
teacher among the freedmen, ‘‘ as I have been 
these last six months.” Plantation hands, and 
the worst of them, may fall to her care. So 
much the better. Her daily bill of fare may 
be faith, good works, and salt pork; but send 
her northward for rest, and she is ‘‘ just home- 
sick to be back again.” Such testimony is 
food for reflection. 

But of one other yet have I to tell, and 
‘*then my story is done ;” or, at least, it will 
be if I don’t change my mind by that time. 
She was a woman poor and of lowly birth ; 
over-employed with house-work and her needle, 
and dying by slow tormenting inches of con- 
sumption. We in her place might have found 
that self-support and the struggle with death 
left no bodily or mental force to spare; hid our 
candle under a weak bushel of endurance, died, 
and been forgotten. This woman reasoned 
otherwise. If she suffered, so as well did an- 
other; were she miserable, a neighbor might 
be yet more comfortless. Forming her patient 
plans upon this principle, she investigated the 
by-ways and hedges in which her own lines had 
been cast. Among them, but not of them, she 
devoted herself unpaid, unnoticed, unencour- 
aged, to a quiet, persistent, missionary’s life. 
She had her evenings, and the time set apart 
by her physicians for the daily exercise neces- 
sary to continuance of life. People shivered, 
went hungry, were tempted, sinned, suffered, 
were deserted, despaired. Somehow or other, 
by ways that her townspeople knew not, she 
clothed, fed, strengthened, comforted, saved 
them. Charitable Societies and Sunday-schools, 
funds and assistants, sprang up under her per- 
severing fingers. Many another came lightly 
in at the eleventh hour to reap the harvest that 
she had sown in tears and in the dark. But 
she will stand shrined singly in the hearts of 
a whole village. Not many great, not many 
mighty, are called to her height of privilege. 
When the hand of the Lord fell upon her, and 
elected her to her place in that sad, mysterious 
procession who ‘‘only stand and wait,” the 
blessings that echoed about her bedside would 
turn a cross into a couch, 
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Like a voice from another planet, yet tuned | 
in the same key, is the history of Madame | 
Swetchine, the Russian noble. All true-heart- | 
ed women should read her memoirs, especially | 
you who live in kings’ houses and neither sow | 
nor reap. The temptations of wealth are as 
great as the temptations of poverty; greater, 
perhaps, if we accept that stinging Oriental fig- | 
ure about the camel and the needle’s eye. One 
may touch every thing with gilded fingers, yet 
believe one’s self to be using honest, bare | 
hands. It is easy to glide with a current, yet 
be confident that one is standing boldly and | 
still. 

Madame Swetchine, dandled in the dainty 
lap of every luxury that rank, money, and love | 
could invent for her pleasing; breathing the | 
perfumed air of palaces, and counting the great | 
scholars of the day among her intimate friends, | 
led as true a missionary life as that unfortunate | 
brother of Dr. Holmes’s acquaintance who went | 
to the Cannibal Islands—and staid there. 

Driven by engagements at the drawing-"| 
rooms of princes, wits, and beauties, keeping 
open salon of her own, busy with politics, and | 
shattered by ill-health, she would not have been 
unlike other women had she excused herself 
from all further responsibility about this world 
—and perhaps the next. To her view, the | 
whole brilliant panorama was working-ground. 
One was her employer, even a lowly man, a | 
sarpenter’s son, She was put where she was | 
for an object that stood out simple and grand 
and single before her. Talent and treasure 
were her tools. The supper-room of the Prin- 
cess Alexis and the chamber of a servant could 
be alike sacred places. The Emperor Alex- | 
ander and the beggar at her gates were possi- | 
ble harvest-fields. 

One can scarcely quote from a book already 
read and quoted by so many, but I venture | 
to a modest degree, that Mary and Jeannette | 
may see what manner of woman this was. | 

We do not read far before coming across | 
whole pages of little notes like these, addressed | 
to a friend and colaborer, worthy of a Boston | 
Bible-woman, and sounding strangely enough | 
from a brilliant and distrait participator in for- 
eign “ high-life:” 


“Please, my dear Tourgenief, do me the favor of 
obtaining the matron’s memoranda.” . . . “The wo- 
man who will hand yor this, my dear martyr, has met | 
with losses.” . . . ‘Count de Maister has written, re- | 
questing me to mention to you a poor Polish woman.” 
. .« “You have no idea how earnestly they are ask- 
ing for Polish and Italian Bibles. Have you not | 
some?” ... ‘Will you do me a great favor by sug- 
gesting a situation for a little girl nine or ten years | 


ofage?”... 


And so on in patience and tenderness with- | 


out limit. 

Upon one page we find her deep in an elab- 
orate correspondence with Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, trying in her delicate, woman’s way to | 
verify the remark of Father Lacordaire’s, that 
‘*it is impossible for two souls to meet in sweet 


| dear lady shortened her days by her desire ¢ 





crossing the threshold of their discourse.” Typ 
a leaf, and she is concerned about the moods 
and fancies of that loved deaf mute, her sery. 
ant, friend, and ‘‘the vigilant sentinel of a life 
which had been so lavish of itself.” ; 

‘* Her kindness to the poor,” says her }j- 


| ographer, **was not confined to waiting for 


and welcoming them. Her greatest treat was 
visiting them at their homes......When Mo- 
dame Swetchine wanted to plan a diversion 0) 
a pleasure for a poor person, it was done with 
the same care and precision that she displayed 
in the loftiest efforts of her intelligence. Fo, 


| some she would bring a few pots of flowers: 


for others, framed engravings—battles, for jn- 
stance, if there happened to be an old soldier 
in the family. For one she selected books: 
for another, some convenient piece of furniture; 
for the infirm, a good roomy arm-chair. One 
New-Year's day she quietly withdrew from aj] 
the attention with which she was surrounded, 
and went to pass several hours with some poor 
parents who had just lost two sons in rapid suc- 
cession. 

An old servant, who was “ convinced that her 
serve her kind in all ranks of life,” writes to her 
in this simple, touching way: 


**One morning she said to me: ‘I am in a great 
hurry. I have a great deal of writing to do, and am 
very much behindhand. I shall close my door to ey 
ery body without exception.’ But when she rose from 
the table she added, with a smile: ‘ However, if there 
are any poor people who have come from a distanc 
and have no time to call again, you must announce 
them.’ A moment after she entered the drawing- 
room she came back to say: ‘I had forgotten that 
M’'me such a one wanted to see me alone.’” 

**Every one,” proceeds the memoir, “knows the 
clashing which can not fail to occur where servants ar 
numerous. ‘I love you all,’ she used to say to her peo- 
ple, but understand, you would all go before Parisse 
(the mute). She is the most unfortunate, and much 
must be forgiven her.” 

**Ah?! cried a bathing-woman, who had attended 
her in her illness, ‘Madame Swetchine was a holy 
woman—a true saint! There are no more such. The 
more unhappy you were the more she loved you. She 
thought more of a poor person than of a prince.’” 








One never knows when to turn away one’s 

eyes in looking through such a crystal life. 
“But we can not all be Madame Swetch- 
ines ?” 

That may be; but we may all be something 
true and worth the being. Ad/ of us, Jean- 
nette. It may need the spirit of that poor 
factory-girl, whose friends found at her death 
that she had saved from her four dollars a 
week thirty dollars a year, for many years, as a 
“charity fund;” it may need a little of her 
spirit to discover what. Or the energy of an- 
other who writes from the shores of the West- 
ern Lakes: 

“TI am a school-teacher. Heartily can I echo you! 
remark: ‘I had rather dig potatoes !’ and I know what 
that means, for my sister and I dug a barrelful for the 
Sanitary Commission” 


We may not go on a mission, or found a pro- 


communion without religions sooner or later | fessorship, or convert an Emperor ; but we might 









watch with a sick Sunday scholar, or trim a 
servant’s bonnet. 
freedmen, make night-gowns for their babies. 
If you can not manage an orphan asylum, go 
and comfort a homesick girl. If you can not 
write novels or go on an agency, take a course 
of history, read notes to a blind music-teacher, 
and be a friend to your seamstress. Let your 
path cut straight through one engrossing busi- 
ness, or wind about among little wearing self- 
denials, but be in earnest. Don’t fritter your 
womanhood away into bubbles, however rare 
may be the rainbows on their surface. With 
Him who will be sure to open opportunities for 
your faithful hands nothing is common or un- 
clean ; nothing small and useless, but selfish- 
ness and frivolity. 

Why, then, Shall They do It? Because it 
is the only way to live. It is better to invent 
ways of usefulness, and twist circumstances into 
advantages, and crowd efforts into untried 
spots—better to try and fail and take courage 
and try again, and learn and unlearn and re- 
learn, while heart and hands are left to you, 
than not to have it said of you honestly by 
every soul whose orbit crosses yours: She hath 
done what she could. 

For behold the Night cometh wherein no man 
can work. 


IN THE FIVE POINTS. 
BRIGHT October day in New York city. 
What that means of balmy air, and golden 

sunlight, and blue, blue sky, clear and cloudless, 


IN THE FIVE POINTS. 


If you can not teach the | 


We presently turned into Broadway, down 
which we proceeded at a rapid trot until we 
reached Worth Street, when we turned the cor- 
ner. Broadway is the scene of all wealth and 
prosperity ; but you no sooner turn the corner 
of Worth Street, out of Broadway, than you 
seem to have entered another sphere of exist- 
ence. Elm Street runs parallel with Broadway, 
and very near to it. The next street to Elm is 
Centre, an@ when you have crossed Centre you 
see the Five Points directly before you. 

The reason why this locality is called the 
Five Points is evident as soon as you are in it. 
Worth Street, Baxter Street, and Park Street 
here meet, and the last two cross, making five 
corners or points of varying sharpness. 

Coming out of Worth Street into the beggarly 
little square—or rather triangle—I turned to 
Algy and addressed him in these words, illus- 
trating my remarks by pointing with my cane 
to the objects about us, while the carriage stood 


| still, and Dennis listened open-mouthed : 


no foreigner can possibly know until he has 


seen the glory of an American autumn. 

My good friend Algernon De Blasé, who is 
proud of his Norman blood, found our Ameri- 
can October sufficiently novel to stifle his yawns 
for a whole week after arriving from Liverpool 
by the last steamer. But to-day, after break- 
fast had been an hour cleared away, I caught 
him in the act. 

‘*Why dost thou yawn, mon ami?” I asked 
De Blasé. 

** Sunday is a bore,” he made answer. ‘ What 
do you do with your Sunday ?” 

“T generally use it for religious purposes,” 
said I, ‘‘ but if you like I will take you for a 
drive in the Central Park to-day, that you may 
see our democrats a-holidaying.” 

“Very well,” said De Blasé. 

A thought struck me. Without imparting 
it to my friend I ordered up the carriage, and 
we got in. 

** Drive to the Five Points,” I said to the Irish 
gentleman who occupied the box. 

‘*Fhwat, Sur?” queried Dennis, doubting the 
testimony of his ears. 

I repeated the order, and away we rolled. 


“This is the focus of New York’s misery, 
squalor, and crime. Near us here you behold 
two respectable brick buildings, one of which 
bears on its front the words, Five Pornts Mis- 
sion Rooms, and the other Five Points House 
or Inpustry. They stand in striking contrast 
to the rickety, tumble-down buildings which 
surround them. They are oases in this hide- 
ous desert of dreariness.” 

* Really ?” murmured De Blasé, stroking his 
side-whiskers. ‘‘ Must say, by Jove, it’s the first 
time I ever saw an oasis four stories high, you 
know.” 

‘*‘ There, where the House of Industry stands,” 
I went on, maintaining my dignity, “ formerly 
stood the most atrocious nest of thieves, drunk- 
ards, and misérables in New York. It was a 
cluster of rickety rotten wooden buildings, thick- 
ly peopled with human beings of every age, color, 
and condition of infamy, and was the scene of 
innumerable murders. It was called Cow Bay 
in a general way, but there were several other 
titles attaching to parts of it—such as Murder- 


| er’s Alley, Jacob’s Ladder, and the like. The 


police despaired of ever curing this hideous sore, 
but philanthropy took hold of it, and it disap- 
peared. The rookeries were bought of their 
owners and torn down, and this brick building 
erected in its place. It became a home for 
such of les misérables as would wash their faces 
and accept its clean hospitalities. Many did so, 
and many were reclaimed from the evil of their 
ways. Where the other oasis lifts its four sto- 
ries, Algy, stood another dreadful hiding-place 
of iniquity. It was called the Old Brewery, 
and with its history are associated some of the 
most appalling crimes that ever were perpe- 
trated. It was a tottering, filthy, old stone 


| building, with yawning seams in its walls, and 


“T am taking you, Algy,” I explained to) 


my friend, ‘‘to the St. Giles of this metropolis. 
I want to show you how the American reformer 


is doing his noble work in the hot-bed of Amer- | 


ican crime and degradation.” ° 


poverty glaring night+and day with gaunt face 


jand hungry eyes from its ragged windows. 


Now, behold! It is the home of peace, thrift, 
good morals, religious culture, and hundreds of 
little children rescued from the vile slams which 
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here abound. It was in the Old Brewery that 
your countryman, Mr. Dickens, saw what he 
pictured of the horrors of life in the Five Points. 
Philanthropy had not begun its blessed work 
here in 1842, when Mr, Dickens came here, and 
therefore you, mon ami, shall see what Mr. Dick- 
ens never yet saw.” 

“Yes ?” said De Blasé, yawning desperately ; 
‘what is that ?” 

“You shall see. 
Mission House.” 


Dennis, drive wp before the 


We got out upon the walk, De Blasé protest- | 
ing that this was more than he agreed to, you | 
know, and mounted a flight of steps, at the head 


of which a door stood invitingly open, We 
entered, passed through a large, empty room 
into a narrow passage beyond, and through the 
passage into another large room, which was not 
empty. On the conirary, it was very full. I 


should say there were four or five hundred little | 


boys here, almost all of whom had the marks of 
the Five Points degradation upon them in some 
degree. A gentleman bowed us to a seat on a 
hard bench against the wall, and we rested. 

‘* Where are we?” murmured De Blasé, with 
a bewildered air. 

‘*We are in a Methodist Sunday-school,” 
said I. 

Besides the numberless forms at which the 
urchins were seated—nearly every one of them 
with a Bible before him—the room contained 
three small book-cases with glass doors, a beau- 
tiful rose-wood piano, wearing brown paper 
trowsers on its carved legs, a sort of pulpit be- 
hind it, and a few chairs and benches. 

As for the boys, they were a study. 
without exception they were decently dressed, 
and had clean faces and carefully-combed hair ; 
but the trail of the Five Points was over them 
all. Closely-shaven heads were abundant, and 


there was in many of the faces that indescriba- | 
ble expression of hardened worldliness and su- | 


preme impudence which is peculiar to the New 
York news-boy and the Paris and London gamin. 
Here and there in the scene, however, you 
could catch a glimpse of a bright, pure young 
face, with handsome curling hair, and a man- 
ner out of keeping with that of his fellows. I 
called De Blasé’s attention to one who sat near 
us. He had a fair white forehead, intelligent 
blue eyes, and flaxen curls, and was dressed in 
a neat embroidered velvet jacket. 

‘** By his genteel aspect, De Blasé,” I whis- 


pered, “that boy might be a gentleman’s son.” | nudges of distant elbows, and making himself 


‘*What’s he doing here, then ?” | 

‘* He was probably brought here a baby—tak- | 
en from some poverty-stricken death-bedside, | 
adopted into this family, and reared as some- | 
body’s darling. His clothing shows that he is | 
probably the particular protégé of some up-town | 
lady—for there are many ladies in our best | 
social circles who choose proiéyés among the | 
orphaned poor, and care for them lovingly.” 

** What a peculiar taste!” 

‘Not only that,” I continued, “but out of | 
these charitable institutions have risen some | 


Almost | 








| who meve now in our best circles themselves, 

If I have an opportunity I will some day intro- 
duce you to a beautiful and accomplished lady 
up town who, eighteen years ago, was a Five 
Points orphan, and who is now married to one 
of our wealthiest citizens.” 

I then pointed out to my English friend, among 

| the teachers, a gentleman who is the head of 

| one of our largest and most world-w idely-known 
piano manufacturing firms. He sat by one of 

| the forms, hearing the Bible-lessons of a group 
of urchins. I also pointed out a lady who re- 
sides in Clinton Place—‘‘an up-town quarter 
which, like Hanover Square in London, was 
formerly the home of some of our oldest fami- 
lies, and still is inhabited by a few of that class” 
—of whom the lady pointed out was clearly 
one. She walked about from group to group, 
dropping a pleasant word here and there, and 
later in the afternoon she entered the pulpit- 
like desk and directed the vocal exercises. She 
had a strong, well-cut face, rather aristocratic 
of aspect, with a Roman nose, arched eyebrows, 
and clustering silver-gray curls. She was dress- 
ed in an elegant black silk dress and fine black 
lace burnous. 

‘*Would you like to hear this class of little 
boys read their lessons, Sir?” asked a benevo- 
lent-looking gentleman with a high forehead and 
long gray beard, addressing De Blasé in a low 

tone. 

De Blasé said “ Really,” and murmured 
something about being inexperienced; and the 
old gentleman addressed his inquiry then to me. 
I complied with his wish, and going over to a 
row of half adozen urchins ranged upon a bench, 

| assumed the novel position of a Sunday-school 
teacher. De Blasé, not relishing loneliness by 
the wall, presently came over to me, and seating 
himself on a companion stool to my own, scru- 
tinized the class attentively. 

It was composed of four urchins of pure Five 
Points physiognomy, though of varying nation- 
alities, One was Irish, another was Spanish, 
another was Italian, and the fourth was Amer- 
ican, but they all spoke the Five Points patois. 
The Irish boy was, strange to say, the meekest- 
looking of the four—pale, timid, and low-voiced. 
The Italian and the Spaniard were wide awake, 
active, impudent, and with great latent bellig- 
| erence in their deep-black eyes. The Yankee 
was an embodiment of mischief. He was pull- 
ing hair surreptitiously, indulging in furtive 





obnoxious generally, 
self: 

‘** What is your name ?” 

“ Johnny Green.” 

** Where do you live, Johnny ?” 

“Up’n Mulberry Street, by de cawner 
Bayard.” 

‘* What do you come here for, Johnny ?” 

“Ter learn.” 

‘To learn? That is very good, 
read ?” 

‘You bet yer!” 


To him I addressed my- 


- 
i} 
< 


Can you 
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‘‘ Sa-a-y!” spoke up the Italian urchin; ‘‘ he 


” 


spit’n m’ face! 

“ Johnny, is this true ?” I asked, with solemn 
regret. Johnny shrunk into a corner of the 
bench and studied his book with great earnest- 


ness. 


Of course I read Johnny Green a severe les- 


son on etiquette, and then I allowed him to 
read his lesson to me out of the book, He 
shot up on his feet, rattled off the sentence 
promptly, and dropped upon his seat again, 
The next boy, Giacomo Livi, shot up, read his 
sentence, and dropped. Juan Varela followed 
suit, very briskly ; and Teddy Dooley, the meek 
Irish boy, took his turn in a low voice, and with 
much ‘trying back.” 
was thus quickly got through with, and I asked 
Johnny Green what was next in order. 

“ Werses,” he responded, making a frantic 
dive at an adjoining form and snatching a well- 
thumbed Bible from an urchin who was using 
it, and who objected. Thereupon ensued a 
tugging and hauling among the boys for pos- 
session of the volume, which I found myself un- 

le to subdue, and a Superintendent came to 
my aid. Order being restored, 

‘Gi’ me a bully werse, Mister,” said Johnny 
Green. 

I found him a verse in the Psalms, which he 
read stumblingly, in his eagerness to get through 
it, and then returned to his corner to commit to 
memory. 


Each of the boys in turn received a verse; | 


but when I was Jeading the timid Teddy Doo- 
ley through his Johnny Green returned to the 
charge, and elbowing Teddy aside, said, 

“ Gi’ me that’n, Mister—he can’t git that’n ;” 
and turning to Teddy, ‘‘ G’way, you can’t say 
that’n—yer mouf hain’t big ’nough.” 

Not to dwell over the scene, the whole im- 
pression it made on us is best expressed in the 
words of De Blasé. 

“Dirty little wretches!” said he; “ what 
conception have they of the holiness of the Bible 
or the beauty of the ‘ werses’ they make such a 
clamor over? They only show a disposition to 


exhibit themselves, and remind me of nothing | 


but parrots in their jabbering of what they don’t 
understand.” 

De Blasé was further confirmed in this light 
opinion of the good work here manifested when 
the classes were disbanded and the whole room 
resolved itself into a choir, singing in chorus. 


“Oh, how I love Jesus!” 


sang the children all together, with precisely 
the expression they might have given to such 
words as 


**Oh, rake her down, Sally !" 


De Blasé declared that it was not only semi- | 
blasphemous to his ears to hear these grinning, 
giggling, pert, or dawdling youngsters scream | 


the name of the Saviour in this manner, but 
that it was an insufferably stupid performance, 
and the reverse of entertaining. 

** Possibly, my dear Algy,” I whispered in his 


The lesson in reading | 


|and the crowd dispersed. 
| scattered itself about in the neighborhood, stand- 


ear, ‘‘the performance has other objects than 
your entertainment or mine. However, we can 
go at any time.” 

**Then we'll go at once,” said he; and we 
went accordingly. 

“T consider the whole thing an absurdity, and 
in some sense an imposture,” said De Blasé, as 
we stood on the steps outside the Mission House. 
‘“« Those youngsters have no more idea of the sig- 
nificance of the devotional songs they sing, or of 
the beauty of the Psalms they jabbered at you, 
than a parrot has of the meaning of its cries. 
As for ghe ladies and gentlemen who amuse 
themselves with teaching the little monkeys the 
tricks they perform, I really think they might 
find a more refining and elevating recreation in 
their proper circles of life. It don’t make any 


| one of those little imps a lover of Jesus to just 


teach it to bawl that it loves Him, when the 
summit of its ambition in the matter is to out- 
bawl the little imp next to it.” 

De Blasé went on for some minutes in a 
strain which showed that at least I had sur- 
prised him out his customary ennui and given 
him a sensation by bringing him here. He 
had not finished his indignant oration when it 
was interrupted by a frightful din. Shouts, 
yells, screams, ribaldry, oaths, wild laughter 
rose together on the quiet Sabbath air, and 
turning our eyes in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded, we beheld a hideous rabble coming 
around the corner of Baxter Street. 

I immediately took De Blasé by the arm, led 
him down the steps into the street, and directly 
into the midst of the ragged throng. Two dogs 
were fighting, and as we came into the crowd 
we beheld a huge black man wrenching apart 
the jaws of one of the dogs, thus to release the 
other dog’s neck from the teeth of the first. 

Curses loud and deep flew about in every 
direction, and a hideous-looking Portuguese, 


with his gums streaming blood and his face 


livid with passion, sprang with a how] upon the 
negro’s back. In less time than it takes me 
to write it there were a dozen fights going on, 
and just as I was thinking it might be wise 
to retreat a posse of blue-coated policemen 
came charging down upon the crowd, which 


| they cudgeled right and left with their locusts. 


The principal combatants were arrested and 
taken to the Tombs (that famous prison being 
almost within a stone’s-throw of the Five Points), 
That is to say, it 


ing on corners and in doorways, laughing and 
cursing in low tones, awed by the presence of a 


| brace of policemen who stood by, clubs in hand, 
ready to whack any too-demonstrative head 


without parley. 

I allowed De Blasé to look with horrified and 
disgusted eyes on the scene about us for a few 
minutes before taking him away, From ex- 
perience I knew that we were in no peril here, 
in the broad daylight, so long as we permitted 
none of these men, women, or children to pick 
our pockets, After dark no well-dressed man 
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dares show himself here ; 
danger. 

Near us, on the sharpest of the ‘ points,” 
stood a dirty stand, on which a dirtier boy ex- 
posed for sale a quantity of boiled crabs, about 
which buzzed a swarm of gutter-flies. Big- 
mouthed Irishmen, swarthy Spaniards, sleepy- 
looking Chinese, hook-nosed Jews, stood all 
about, smoking rank tobacco. Women of vari- 
ous nationalities, Irishwomen in the worst of 
rags, and Jewesses in flaming gowns were nu- 
merous. Heads of every degree of dirt and 
squalor looked down from windows. , In one 
window an Irishwoman’s head and a negro’s 
head were thrust through adjoining squares of 
sash, from which the glass had been broken. I 
called De Blasé’s attention tothem. ‘The negro 
was as black as soot; the woman’s face was red, 
from much potation. 

‘“*They are man and wife,” I explained. 
‘*They live in that one room, and have seven 
children, the eldest eight years old. I visited 
them one night last winter, disguised in rags 
and accompanied by my office-boy, who once 
lived in this quarter, but whom the Mission 
people helped to leave it.” 

While I was speaking two ragged girls near 
us began to throw peanut-shells in each other's 


but by day there is is no 


| hassock upon the wide stone hearth and went 


face, quickly passing thence to angry words and 


Billingsgate banter, and from that to a blow in 
the face, a responding clutching of hair, and 
then down they went upon the ground, kicking, 
biting, and scratching like furies. A policeman 
separated them, and they went off with loud 
weeping and wailing. 

Barefooted ghouls wrapped in sleazy shawls 
stared at us as they scuffled by. A blind beg- 
gar, led by a little girl who could just toddle, 


went feeling his slow way past, his groping stick | 


in one hand, a pitcher of gin in the other. A 
boy with a crutch performed strange antics in 
the gutter close by. 

** There is plenty of amusement for you here, 
Algy, is there not? This does not bore you?” 

‘** Bore me!” murmured Algy. ‘‘It horrifies 
me. 
could be seen in this new country.” 
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| eredit of humanity, even in its most Gem aded 
state, that a thief. rarely wishes his own child to 
be a thief—or if he does, its mother does not. 
The result is that great numbers of these people 
permit their children to be brought under the 
influence of the Mission. They are not eop- 
verted into saints, as a general thing, but they 
are put into the grooves of respectability, and 
they grow up decent men and women. 





TRAV ELERS FOR A NIGHT. 


) peer er LAPHAM pulled a gray cotto; 
frock that hung in a corner on over }j 
head, and, after going into the buttery for 9 
milking-pail, turned up the great wooden but- 
ton over the door and went out. As he went 
out a great striped cat bounded in, looking like 
a tamed panther, and cast about him quite ; 
though he owned the establishment, till seeing 
there was really nothing to eat in all the long 
clean kitchen, he rolled himself up into a fury 


to sleep. Then there was a rustle and flutter 
and stepping in the next room, and presentl, 
out came the farmer’s wife with her back-com) 

in her mouth, twisting up her long amber-color- 
ed hair in a comfortable coil as she came. And 
when she came life seemed to come and the 
day began. 

Immediately a great iron tea-kettle hung 
itself from a hook on the crane over the fire- 
place and began to boil and steam and sputter; 
a blazing wood-fire crackled and sparkled up 
the black chimney; a kettle of potatoes, also 
hanging from the crane, and some sausages in 
a long-legged iron spider over a bed of coals 
one corner of the fire-place, fell to bandying 
jokes and calling each other names; while a 
table suddenly stood in the dining-room end of 
the kitchen, laid ready for breakfast. Yet one 
could hardly say what Mrs. Lapham had to do 
about it, though, to be sure, there she was, step- 


| ping out and in briskly, humming a little, and 


I never dreamed such frightful sights | 


“‘Wickedness and poverty and ignorance are | 


every where in this world,” said I. ‘‘ And now 
may I ask if you think our friends at the Mission 
House are so very foolish and useless in their 
work? They 
what they sing, but ¢histheydo: They rear those 
boys with consciences in their breasts. They instill 
into their ignorant minds prejudices, if you will, 
in favor of religion, or at least of morality, and 


may not teach the children to feel | 


now and then opening and shutting a door. 
By-and-by in came Mr, Lapham, and up 
jumped the cat and began to fly about as though 
he had lost his wits and was trying to find them. 
The farmer dropped the pails of milk upon 
the red swing-table. 
“Well, well, Polly, something has happened 
now that beats the Dutch,” said he. ‘ First 


| thing I saw when I went into the barn-yard, 


| Saw a strange cow. 


these prejudices cause them to grow up good | 


citizens, who work instead of stealing — who 
keep the Sabbath with at least a show of de- 
cency—who have, in a word, at least the ex- 
ternals of respectabiiity about them; and it is 
such things, after all, which prevent the whole 
world from going straight to Tophet. Thieves, 
criminals of every grade, even murderers, swarm 
like vermin in these vile slums; children are be- 
gotten in shoals among them; but it is to the 





just as I always do, not thinking any thing, I 
An odd-looking creature, 
red, all spotted in with white, and as poor as a 
setting hen. I don’t know any thing whose 
cow she is, more than the dead, and I s’posed 
{ knew every cow in town, and e’enamost every 
one in the county, as you might say. ‘ Well, 
well,’ thinks I, ‘who be you?’ And then 
looked so kind of lean and hungry I pitched 
down a handful of hay to her and went on with 
my milking. When, lo and behold, before I 
was through with my last cow, what does I see 
but a girl about, say, ten years old, coming 


she 
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through the gate; and as ragged and forlorn-| ‘*Oh, don’t you think of that! And never 
looking as ever you see. And what does she | mind me, Peter! I always calculate the Lord 
do but goes right up to the strange cow, and | will give us strength for what He sends upon us; 
lays her head down on the cow’s neck without | and certainly this care was none of our getting 
saving a syllable. She isn’t a girl I ever saw| up. So don’t you worry a grain, but just bring 
before, and I don’t know but she is dumb, or | down the cot-bed into the west room, so I can 
deaf, or something, for when I spoke up friendly, | have her close by.” 
and told her Good-morning, she never spoke an | For weeks and weeks the sick girl seemed to 
identical word, only looked at me with her great | have little perception of, or hold on life, lying 
eyes as black as the chimney back, and her quite motionless and exhausted, much of the 
cheeks as red as fire-coals. ‘Why, why, whose | time with her eyes closed, and taking half 
girl be you?’ saysI. But ne’era word says she. | unconsciously what was brought her. In the 
‘Well, well, won't you come into the house with | mean time nobody appeared to claim either the 
me, and get a mouthful of breakfast?’ says | child or the cow, and nobody in all that region 
I. But stil] ne’er a word says she. What do| round about had ever heard of either before, 
you make of it, Polly ?” **So they are on our hands, and we have got 
” While Farmer Lapham had been telling the | to do the best we can for them till the girl gets 
story in his whole-hearted, fidgety way the milk | well enough to give some account of herself, 
had been strained, the froth poured into a gen- | you see, Peter,” said Mrs. Lapham, with the 
erous wooden trencher for Jack the cat, and | merry jingle in her voice that sounded like 
the pails washed and turned upon the hearth to | sleigh-bells, and made whatever she talked 
dry, while all the time the farmer’s wife had | about always seem like something which was 
seemed to be only listening ; and now she replied | going to be especially charming and desirable. 
in a cheerful, capable tone: ‘*I will go out and But that day never came. Little by little 
see the girl myself. Are you sure, Peter, she | life and strength came back to the worn-out 
isn’t one of those Towseys from the mountain | body; but something never came back. The 
that come with berries sometimes ?” | past with all its experiences and interests was 
‘Yes, yes, main sure. She is a stranger to | lost utterly. The girl had not forgotten every 
me; no question about that,” replied Peter, fol- | thing. After a little effort and practice she re- 
lowing her through the door upon the stoop, and | membered how to talk and how to read, and 
out along the little foot-path, bordered with the | she had some vague impression of the figure of a 
stiff knot-grass that presses so closely upon the | bending woman and of a forest. This was all, 


| 


track of men, as though it had a liking and ‘*Tt will come back to her as she gets stron- 
longing for human companionship in its knobby | ger,” said Mrs. Lapham, with cheerful assur- 
heart. | ance. 


But on Mrs. Lapham’s way out of the kitchen ** Likely, likely. But how her folks must be 
the sausages turned over in the spider, and the | worrying—if she has got any!” said Mr, Lap- 
tea-kettle, that was sputtering and boiling over, | ham, dismally, rubbing his head. 
hopped up on to the end of the long iron crane Mr. Lapham was like the moon, depending 
a little out of the heat. for his brightness on some one else. But as 

“Here she is! here she is! all hugged up | the one else was fortunately that shining body, 
to the cow just as I left her! What can we do | his wife, his eclipses were short. 
with her?” queried the nervous farmer, pushing So now she cheered him up in a twinkling 
up the palm-leaf hat, and rubbing his bald head | by saying, while she garlanded the rooms with 
briskly with his middle finger. | Strings of apple and pumpkin as gayly as though 

‘* We will see,” returned his wife, tranquilly. | she were trimming for a Christmas festival, ‘* So 
‘“‘Gvod-morning, little girl! Won't you come in | they must; but as it doesn’t do any good to 
and get some breakfast with us ?” she continued, | worry about them, we best attend to making 
in the same tone. Then she broke out quickly, | sure that when they come to find her they won't 
‘Bless me, Peter! the child is sick ; don’t you | have any occasion to worry about the way we 
see it?” | have done our part of the business.” 

And sure enough her cheeks were burning | “That is so! that is so, Polly!” replied her 
and her eyes shining with fever. She had evi- | husband, quite at rest. 
dently gone through with great fatigue and ex- After a long, long time the mysterious stran- 
citement, and her strength was so spent she | ger was able to walk out of doors; and then 
could neither speak nor move by the time these | she saw for the first time the spotted cow, plump 
good Samaritans had once taken her in and got | and sleek now as any in the farmer’s herd. At 
her fairly on a clean, soft bed. | sight of her the girl’s eyes brightened with a 

‘No, no; we can’t turn her out in this state, | conscious recognition. 
poor child, whoever she is. But isn’t it going **Daisy! Daisy!” she cried, suddenly. 
to be kind of tough for you, Polly, to take care ** Moi! Moi!” replied the cow, coming up 
of her just now, when the fall work is coming | and thrusting her nose through the fence with 
on, and you are expecting your sister's folks? | evident joy and remembrance. 

Besides, how do we know it isn’t any thing} ‘Yes, yes! It is coming to her. She 
satching ?” said Farmer Lapham, his generous | knows !” whispered the farmer. 
hospitality not quite swallowing up his anxiety.| But, alas! this is all she ‘‘ knows.” The 
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old blank look came back to the girl’s face. 


a, 
——. 


| ing-cough a pastime, and the measies a down. 


“T remember Daisy, but I can’t tell when I | right joke. But at last something new and soe- 
ever saw her, unless it was in the forest,” said rious came. First one, and then another, unti] 


she, looking about puzzled and uncertain. 
Now, to tell the truth, this end of the hopes 

of the farmer and his wife was also a relief of 

their fears; for they had already discovered 


that a great vacuum would be made in their | now it was that his wife’s blithe cheerfuln 


lives if this girl, who had unexpectedly nestled 
very closely into their childless hearts, should 
be taken from them. And so at last, made 
confident by time, they settled down to con- 
sider the girl, whom they called Daisy, their 
own, almost forgetting she might be suddenly 
taken from them any day by somebody with 
better right. 

Thus the years went on—one, two, three, 
four; and, like the steward in the parable, be- 
ing found faithful over few things, they were 
made ruler over many; for each of these pass- 
ing Octobers brought a little child of their own 
to the worthy farmer and his wife. One, two, 
three, four: Bessy and Mary, and Sarah and 
John. 

* Polly! Polly! I don’t see any thing how 
ever in this world you could have managed, 
with all this work and all these babies, if it 
hadn’t been for Daisy,” said Mr. Lapham, who, 
full of paternal exultation and care, in absence 
of other cause, was ready to break into a worry 
about what might have been. 

** Well, it was for Daisy,” returned Mrs. Pol- 
ly Lapham, rocking the cradle with her foot and 
mixing bread with her hands, while she heard 
Bessy’s spelling-lesson and showed Mary about 
her patchwork, 

So the years went on and on, Farmer Lap- 


ham got no balder, inasmuch as his head had | 


long been smooth as a russet apple. His wife 
had taken to caps, but she was as rosy and 
round and cheerful as ever. Daisy, the cow, 
after becoming the mother of many spotted 
calves and living a good cow-life, died at last 
evidently full of days, and was buried in the 
orchard, while the girl Daisy had come up into 
a brown-eyed, noisette-haired woman, with a 
pretty face, kindly temper, and capable hands. 


I do not say she had a natural grace of feature | 


and manner which showed her unknown birth 
to be high and noble, and that she made evi- 
dent in every motion her natural superiority to 


the common life she was living; for the mys- | 


terious is not always the romantic; and really, 
Daisy came up to be just a wholesome, agreea- 
ble, sensible person, such as are scattered by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands all over 
the world. She still recalled nothing of her 
lost childhood excepting the bending woman | 
and the forest; and these memories flashed 
less and less often into her mind—gradually 
fading out till the past wholly died, and the 
present reigned in its stead. 
Meanwhile it had happened that the little 

Laphams ran lightly and easily over the mani- 

fold pitfalls set in the way of baby humanity. 

Teething to them had been a pleasure, whoop- 


|the four were all moaning and tossing with 
| pain and fever. And now it was that all the 
| fidgets and nervousness of Peter Lapham’s 
| nervous, fidgety nature concentrated itself; and 
ess 
was all needed. 

| “Iam free to admit that I am not familiar 
| with the phases of this disease, Mrs. Lapham. 
| Its action is something decidedly new to me, 
and it is my advice and my choice that you 
consult some other medical attendant,” said 
| Dr. Gaspill, the old doctor, whose honesty made 
| his pomposity endurable. ; 

So the anxious parents did what any other 
| anxious parents would have done: sent to Box- 
| bury for another doctor, Dr. Gorton—a popu- 

lar, experienced physician, who was so wise 
and so scientific, it was said, he could cut yopr 
arm off without your knowing it, and put it on 
| better than it was before. 

“What do you think, Doctor? Are my 
children going to die? Is Bessy going to die, 
Doctor ?” cried the father constantly, quite be- 
side himself with grief and fright. 

**Oh no, I hope not!” returned the learned 
Doctor, with a Dover’s powder in his very tone. 

‘*The disease is a species of typhoid fever, 
| which is somewhat prevalent in Boxbury this 
fall. I have had several cases of it, and have 
found more depends on nursing than on medi- 
cine. The children are going to have plenty 
| of both, and we shall take them all safely 
through, I trust. We will do our best.” 

And they certainly did. The house having 
that convenient habit of keeping itself, there 
was nothing to be done but take care of the 
sick children; and Dr. Gorton really seemed 
interested, which was a blessing. <A _ blessing 
crowned with success, for after certain weary 
days and nights the children were all on the 
high and hungry road to health. But there 
must have been great danger of relapse, for the 
Doctor still continued to come at intervals to 
ask after them, 

And to be sure Johnny did seem to be left 
with some trouble of the throat; and of all 
things in these mortal bodies throats are the 
most obstinate. Or I don’t know but it was 
his ears; perhaps it was Johnny’s ears; and 
certainly it would be a sad, sad pity for the 
child to lose his hearing. So Dr. Gorton came 
jas often as once a week, and sometimes when 
riding beyond he called ottener. 

One morning his gray horse stood at the gate 
longer than usual. He had come to vaccinate 
the children. 

“One is never safe until vaccinated ; and it 
is my theory that se long as vaccine matter will 
work in a system just so long there is danger 
from small-pox. So I advise every one to be 
re-vaccinated until no effect is produced, and I 
would also repeat the experiment occasionally,” 
said Doctor Gorton. 

















— ji 
And if this is Dr. Gorton’s theory it is prob- | 
ably a true one, 
“1 think you had all better be vaccinated | 
with the children,” continued the Doctor. 

‘‘ So we will, so we will, Polly! To be sure!” 
exclaimed Polly's husband, in a terrible affright 
at thought of the peril he might have been in 
all his life. 

And so they were. 

‘‘ This is all your family, I believe ?” said the 
Doctor, looking fixedly at Johnny’s arm, which 
was the last. 

If he had only cast his eyes up he must have 
seen Daisy on the stoop in full view of the 
window, washing the red dasher-churn. (Mrs. 
Lapham would keep to the old ways and the 
old things. Why, she actually still cooked her 
breakfasts and dinners by the same deep fire- 
place, with the same heavy crane and trammels, 
though her neighbors had used stoves for years 
and years, as well as rotary churns.) So it was 
a high up-and-down churn Daisy was washing ; 
and the bending and rising made a very health- 
ful and becoming sort of gymnastics with a 
dish-cloth instead of dumb-bells. And it was 
really a pity, if Dr. Gorton had any artistic taste 
for effect of attitude and coloring, that he had 
not just given his eyelids one quiver upward ; 
for with her red cheeks, bare white arms, and 
plump, swaying figure Daisy looked as pretty 
just then as Raphael’s Madonna ; though, to be 
sure, not a bit like her. But it was not Dr. 
Gorton’s way to look up. Indeed it was not 
likely, so wrapped was he in his profession, that 
he even knew there was a Daisy; only a con- 
sciousness, probably, of some sort of living ma- 

hine who had taken charge of the children’s 
medicine and brought them water and broths. 

“Certainly! certainly! Some folks are no- 
ticing, and some are not. Doctor Gorton isn’t 
like you or me, Polly, about seeing what ‘is 
going on right under his nose, as it were; but 
then he has looked after his own business, and 
taken an uncommon interest in the children. 
But no wonder, they are so sweet I don’t sup- 
pose any body could help that. - However, it is 
droll that he shouldn’t think of Daisy when 
she has always been here. It is droll, too, he 
shouldn't have seen her now standing right there 
in his very face and eyes, as it were,” chuckled 
Peter Lapham, when Doctor Gorton had stepped 
out upon the stoop with his lancet and virus 
after he had been made to see Daisy. 

But at this very moment the deceitful wretch 
was asking the girl to marry him, and actually, 
for all his pretended abstraction and uncon- 
sciousness, this was his sole errand in coming 
that morning. 

Well, so he told his story and asked his ques- 
tion, trying to put himself into Daisy’s heart 
while he put his lance into her arm. And 
Daisy dropped her dumb-bells and blushed, 
though it is doubtful if she was as much sur- 
prised as the “ noticing” Peter would have been. 

“You need not answer me to-day. Ido not 
want you should,” said the Doctor, cutting a | 
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slip of plaster for the wounded arm. ‘ But I 


| _ : 
see there are three pots of flowers on the win- 


dow-ledge, and to-morrow when I pass here, if 


| the answer is Yes, let the pot of daisies be in the 


middle.” 

Then he got on his gray horse and rode away. 

The next morning when the sun threw off his 
white bed-blankets and popped open his great 
yellow eye, the first thing he looked for was 
the window-ledge ; and there—yes, yes !—there 
stood the mignonnette at one end, the rose-gera- 
nium at the other, and, as sure as daylight, the 
daisy in the middle. 

But ah! The course of true love! 

“*We will have a boiled dinner to-day, and 
boil that tongue,” said Mrs. Lapham. And 
immediately the great iron pot swung on the 
crane over the fire. 

“Well,” said Daisy, to whom every thing 
was ambrosia; ‘‘and I will get the vegeta- 
bles.” So off she went with a tin pail on her 
arm among the bean-poles and corn rows in her 
pink calico gown and white sun-bonnet. 

Presently she heard the sound of a hoof, and 
though she happened to be stooping for a bean- 
pod just then, with her back that way, she saw 
under her arm and through her eyelashes that 
the horse was gray. 

He didn’t stop then. Well, Dr. Gorton had 
a way of his own; and perhaps he would not 
call till it was time for him to look after the 
vaccination. No, probably not. But then he 
knew already; and so they were the same as 
engaged. Daisy flushed and thrilled all over 
at the thought, and wondered if every body 
could see by looking at her that something had 
happened since she went into the garden. So 
she walked toward the house over the white 
clover and dandelions in the summer grass al- 
most as light as though she had no body to 
-arry, in such a maze of sweet and wondering 
thoughts, until she came against the window- 
ledge and raised her hand to pick a daisy to 
wear in her hair. When, lo! the rose-gera- 
nium stood in the middle, and the pot of daisies 
at one side! 

It seemed the cat (not Jack who bounded 
into the first of my story, but a cat as like him 
as two grains of sand), jumping through the 
open window, overturned the daisies and the 
Doctor’s suit with them. For when Bessy— 
who had always more fingers than she could 
employ in her own pies—picked up the pot, she 
imagined the tall geranium was shading it too 
much, and so reversed their positions. 

One may fancy whether there was the true 
ambrosial flavor to the corn and beans, after all, 
for Daisy; whether she felt like petting the cat; 
and if the flowers kept the pink freshness she ad- 
mired so much when she put them in their place. 

**Perhaps he will say something when he 
comes next time,” she thought, with a flash of 
hope. ‘* But no; that wouldn't be like him. 
He won't!” she continued, with a flash of de- 
spair. 


But worse, he did not come. Mr. Lapham 
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wondered, and Mrs. Lapham wondered. To 
be sure there was Dr. Gaspill close at hand, 
who could perhaps pronounce just as well on 
the “taking” of the vaccination; but it was so 
strange Dr. Gorton should drop off sc suddenly 
without a word. So they all wondered except- 
ing Daisy, and she held herself responsible, 
poor soul, every time Johnny cried with his 
ear, or any body spoke as though the Doctor 
were negligent or eccentric; while for her own 
part it seemed as though the ninth plague in 
Egypt had settled in all the land, even dark- 
ness which may be felt. At last she could not 
bear it any longer alone, and so she went to 
good, sympathetic Mother Lapham—the kind- 
ly providence that had always made crooked 
straight, and rough places plain for her; and 
the providence, likewise, that had perceptibly 
or imperceptibly shaped her ends heretofore. 

‘*There, now, what a shame! Lucretia de- 
serves to be drowned,” she cried. ‘ Lucretia” 
was the cat. 

And immediately Daisy’s burden ‘lightened 
just by being shared, though the “ providence” 
only pitied without seeming to see any way out 
of the wilderness. 

But the next morning after breakfast Mrs. 
Lapham followed her husband to the stoop. 
“Peter,” said she, in a housewifely tone, 
“hadn’t you better take a grist of wheat to 
mill to-day? We are not quite out, it is true, 
but there may be some delay in the grinding ; 
and it is well to be in time, you know.” 

‘**Certainly, certainly,” replied Peter. ‘‘ You 
liked the grinding of the mill over at Riverside 
best, you concluded ?” 

‘Well, I don’t- know, Peter. I’ve been 
thinking perhaps you had better try them at 
Boxbury again. ‘That is a little farther, to be 
sure, but we go to Boxbury oftener, and it 
seems more in our way. I guess perhaps I'd 
try Boxbury mill this time,” said Mrs. Lapham, 
starting to go into the house, and then coming 
back as though she had an after-thought. 
‘Oh! seeing you are going to Boxbury, sup- 
pose you ask Dr. Gorton, if you happen to meet 
him, to just step in and look at Johnny next 
time he passes this way. Iam not sure as he 
needs the wash for his ear any longer,” said 
she, carelessly. 

But her words were, as the crafty woman 
expected, like the Fourth of July fire-cracker 
at Portland. In half an hour the worried fa- 
ther had put up his wheat, harnessed his horse, 
and started in high haste for Boxbury; and 
before dew-fall Dr. Gorton’s gray horse stood 
at the gate once more. 

**La, now! It is too bad to trouble you to 
come on purpose over this long road for such a 
trifle; but that is just like one of Peter’s fidg- 
ets. I dare say he gave you to understand the 
boy might not be living when you got here,” 
said Mrs. Lapham, with the same old merry 
sleigh-bell jingle in her voice. ‘‘ Johnny, 
dear,” she continued, “‘ don’t lean on the win- 
dow-ledge; I am afraid you will throw off the 


| plants. Don’t you remember how the cat over. 
| turned the pot of daisies one day—that time 
when your arm was sore, you know—and broke 
| off some of the prettiest buds; and how sorry 
| Daisy was ?” ; 

Dr. Gorton gave a quick look toward the 
j ledge and saw standing there the three pots, 
the mignonnette and the rose-geranium at the 
ends and the daisies in the middle. Then ho 
gave another quick look at Mrs. Lapham; but 
shé was fluttering off to get a vial for the cay- 
wash. 

‘** Daisy,” said she, with her head in a cup- 
board of old stores, ‘‘won’t you just step into 
the west room and bring me my glasses? | 
think I left them on the mantle-tree.” 

Daisy was folding clothes at the ironing-table, 
quite unconscious the gray horse was within 
any number of miles. So she dropped the sheet 
she was snapping out, and went without any 
hesitation and with her sleeves still rolled aboye 
the red mark on her arm. She went through 
the door hastily without seeing Dr. Gorton, who 
stood at the side till he touched her arm, say- 
ing, with professional gravity, “That is a good 
scar; a very good scar.” Then he added, in 
the same tone, as he touched the pot of daisies 
with the same finger, ‘‘ Is it to-morrow still?” 

And then the sun shone for the first time in 
a month, And the sun shone and the bird; 
sung and the daisy grew pink and the mignon 
nette and rose-geranium grew fragrant; and so, 
after all, “this earth was” “‘ designed for heey 
en.” 

‘* Mother, here are your glasses,” said John- 
ny, appearing in the kitchen presently with his 
eyes as big and black as a beetle’s back; “I 
suppose I ought to have brought them before, 
when Daisy first gived them to me. I suppose 
I ought to; but the con’ersation was so in’eres'ing 
I didn’t like to come out of the west room be- 
fore.” 

So that was the end of that, or rather the be- 
ginning. ‘ 

**Weill, well, there is the cow-money, you 
know. Just what old Spot’s calves and her 
cheese and butter came to. But that is all put 
away in the bank to Daisy’s name, snug and 
tight; and I guess whether or no we hadn't 
better let that be right on interest, and not touch 
it for her setting out. I’ve got means; and 
Daisy has been a good girl to us, just like our 
own, as it were; and if you think best I guess 
we won't say any thing about the cow-money, 
only to give her up the bank-book when she 
comes to leave,” said Farmer Lapham, rubbing 
his head. 

Polly was not the woman to object, and thus 
there was truth in the story which floated over 
to Boxbury that Dr. Gorton’s wife was a woman 
of property with money in the bank. 

One autumn evening, long enough after all 
this, Farmer Lapham hurried into the kitchen 
where his wife sat peeling peaches for preserv- 
ing, saying, eagerly: ‘‘ Polly, Polly, step this 


ee 





way, won't you? There are some travelers out 
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oe 
here that want to.stop with us to-night. They 
asked me if there was a tavern near here, and 
when they found there wasn’t any nearer than 
Hosteller’s over to Riverside they seemed so 
disappointed that I said they were welcome to 
stay here if they could put up with our accom- 
modations; but the woman wouldn't hear to 
getting out of the chaise till I had come in and 
asked you.” 

“To be sure we can keep them and be glad 
of their company too,” said Mrs. Lapham, hast- 
ening out with ready hospitality. 

The strangers were an elderly couple, quite 
in the Indian Summer of their lives, social and 
genial, and in half an hour the women were 
like old friends together, drinking their tea and 
talking about their children, their cheeses, and 
their cares. 

‘“‘T want to know if you never ate any soused 
salt salmon! Well now, I tell you it is mighty 
You take a salt salmon and soak it in 
plenty of water for twenty-four hours, changing 


nice. 


the water several times,” began the guest, Mrs. | 


Hawthorn. 
“That is ma’am all over,” broke in her hus- 


band; ‘* Ma’am always has her head full of her | 
recipes, and she is always giving somebody one. | 


The neighbors from far and near come to her 
just as though she was the town cook-book.” 
Mrs. Hawthorn interrupted him. ‘ Yousee,” 
said she, “the country was new when we first 
went to Maine, fifteen years ago, and the folks 
that moved in were poor, and hadn't cook-books 


or any other kind of books, nor the wherewith 
to buy them; so we learned to depend on our- 
selves.” 

“ Ma’am depends on herse//, and the neighbors 


depend on her,” broke in the husband. “ But 
you are mistaken in calling it fifteen years since 
we went to Maine, ma’am. It is sixteen and 
over; sixteen years to-day since we lost our lit- 
tle Laura—sixteen this very day. 
remember, ma’am? And we had been in Maine 
all of three months then.” 

‘**So you have lost one of your children ?’ 
said Mrs. Lapham, with motherly pity. 

“Yes; we lost our oldest little girl,” Mrs. 
Hawthorn commenced. ° 

‘“Not by death, though,” proceeded Mr. 
Hawthorn. 

“That is, we didn’t see her die,” continued 
the wife, taking up the word before her hus- 
band dropped it. 


“And ma’am will think sometimes she is | 


alive yet,” interposed the husband. 
“That isn’t possible. 


have found her remains and buried them.” 
Mrs. Hawthorn was crying by this time, and 
so was Mrs. Lapham. 

“Lost? lost? Did she stray off in the woods, 
and you never found her?” asked Farmer Lap- 
ham, quite ready to cry with the women as soon 
as he understood why. 

“Yes; she went after the cows one afternoon 
to a pasture a mile or so through the woods 


Don’t you | 


Oh yes! she is dead; | 
but it would be a kind of comfort if we could | 


from the house, and we never saw her again,” 
said Mrs. Hawthorn, quietly wiping her eyes, 
‘“* We never found any trace of her. ‘The bars 
were down, and the cow out of the pasture, 
and we never saw her again either, ‘The last 
time I saw Laura she came back to kiss me 
after she started for the cow. I was laying the 
baby in his cradle, so I didn’t look out after her 
as I generally did.” 

** We had the woods searched day and night 
for three weeks, and we didn’t give up looking 
for three years,” interrupted Mr. Hawthorn. 

** And,” continued his wife, ‘‘ we sent all the 
way to Vermont, where we came from, think- 
ing possibly the cow might have strayed back 
to the old place.” 

** We've thought of Indians, and we've thought 
of bears,” added the husband, “ but we never 
made up our minds to any thing. I lie in my 
bed o’ nights on one side, and think one way ; 
then I turn over on the other side, and think 
right the other way.” 

‘* Poor creature! poor creature!” broke out 
Mr. Lapham, rubbing his eyes with his coat- 
sleeve. ‘* Was the cow red, spotted with white, 
and did she answer to the name of Daisy ?” 

“Yes!” “Why?” ‘*What do you know ?” 
**Do you know any thing about her?” cried 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorn, in a startled, breath- 
less burst of words, as undivisible as Chang and 
| Eng. 
| Be calm! be calm!” replied Mr. Lapham, 

himself as calm asaleafinawhirlwind. ‘* Don't 
be excited. Polly, bring the gown and the pic- 
ture, won't you? But don’t get nervous! don't 
| get nervous!” 
Polly brought the gown, a faded, tattered 
fragment, but fresh and familiar after sixteen 
| years to the yearning eyes of the mother; and 
then she brought a picture, which the girl Dai- 
| sy had painted of the cow in childish fashion. 

**T should know that any where. That is 
the very cow; her right horn did crook just that 
| way; and don’t you remember, ma’am, that 

cross-shaped white spot on the creature’s side ?” 
| said Mr. Hawthorn. . 
But the quick heart of the mother had taken 
fright. So near and yet, perhaps, so far! 
“Ts my little Laura living?” she asked, 
trembling and eager, 
**Laura! Laura! I don’t know any body by 
that name ; but our Daisy is living, or was at 
| nine o'clock this morning, when she drove off 
with her husband to Boxbury. Yes; no lon- 
| ger ago than this morning she sat in that self- 
same chair you are sitting in this moment.” 

Then four people talked in concert without 
regard for pauses or grammar; crying together 
over the unknown perils and certain sufferings 
| of the lonely child in the great wilderness, as 

she followed the lost cow farther and farther 
away from home till she came into open coun- 
| try on the other side, and laughing in joy and 
| gratitude at the happy ending of their pain. 
‘* Well, well! your horse is tired, and I will 
just clap mine into my old two-seated wagon, 
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and we'll visit on the way over to Boxbury,” | tering helmet and cuirass; and where the g 
said Peter, directly, starting out to the barn | geous retinue of a monarch, greater than eye; 


with his tin lantern. 


‘or- 


| ruled in the Eternal City, moved in imposing 


The road to Boxbury was never so long; | and solemn grandeur along its winding streets 


and it was never so pleasant, for all the sun had 
been gone down an hour, and the moon lacked 
yet an hour of rising. The talking and laugh- 
ing and crying continued in intermittent quar- | 
tette till the katydids along the way, quite out- 


done, held their breaths to listen. 


So they came to the Doctor’s house, and by 
the nursery fire they found the Doctor, the Doc- 


tor’s wife, and the Doctor's baby. 


“There, there! you didn’t expect us to re- 
turn your visit so soon now, did you, Daisy? 
But yeur mother here couldn’t stand it any lon- 


ger without seeing her little grand-baby again. 
And here are some travelers we fell in with 


that want to get a place to stay to-night ; some 


to hold their august tribunal for a continenr. 
there the web-footed tribes hold now thei; 
noisy musters undisturbed. I wandered op, 
past the ‘* Three Moors,” where once the Fug. 
gers gave audience to spendthrift sovereigns, 
but where the traveler now resorts to taste jts 
famous, sunny wines under the great clock. 
| tower above the gate in its ponderous walls: 
past arsenals, and ancient, gloomy palaces, an 
| long, monotonous fronts of modern barracks: 
past the medieval cathedral, whose jagged, 
crumbling walls are the home of chattering 
ravens, but whose interior is still resplendent 
with the offerings of a wealth gathered from 
the ports of a world. 


people who preiend to think they knew youlong| At last I came suddenly upon it, hidden 
e . . . | . . . . oman 
before we did,” said Farmer Lapham, laughing | away in a labyrinthine recess, little less difficy|; 
’ I ’ £ } . ° ? 


and crying in a frenzy of excitement, in which 
his wife and the ‘‘ travelers” joined. 

At first Mrs. Hawthorn, who had uncon- 
sciously expected to find the child who kissed 
her good-by so many evenings before, felt un- 
satisfied and half disappointed. But when she 
took her daughter's baby in her arms she was 
assured. 

**Yes; this is my little Laura!” said she, 


holding it fast. ‘This is her mouth, and her | 


nose, and her chin; and see her eyes, father! 
Don’t you see Laura’s eyes right over again ?” 

Then she looked from the baby to its mo- 
ther. 

**Sure enough she is Westerway all over,” 
she said. 

‘* Ma’am was a Westerway,” thrust in Mr. 
Hawthorn. 

‘And certainly she is a perfect picture of 
my sister Clarissa, as she looked at her age. 
Oh yes! this 7s my Laura come back again,” 
she continued, weeping and laughing, and fold- 
ing the baby and her mother to her hungry 
heart. 

So the dead was alive, and the lost was found. 
GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 

1 AVING solicited and obtained permission 

to visit, at their office, the Editors of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, of Augsburg, I took good 
care to keep my appointment punctually. At 
an early hour in the forenoon the train set me 
down at the dépdét, and I started out to wander, 
without as much as the mythical thread of Ari- 
adne to guide me, along alleys more tangled 
than the streets of Troy, and among the his- 
toric memorials that still bear their majestic 


witness to a once fabulous opulence. After an | 


illustrious career of eighteen hundred years, 
this Imperial City has seen its sceptre depart 
forever; and overits once populous and resound- 


ing marts there hovers now a tranquil stillness, | 


Where once the lieutenants of Augustus led out 
beyond the walls their long legions, with glit- 


| to penetrate than that in the vicinity of the 
| London Printing-House Square. On a quiet, 
grass-grown alley a long, low building lifts its 
| modest, gray front toward the south—it is t] 

| home of Germany's * Great Thunderer.” 

| Passing through a spacious entry-way into 
the large, open, quadrangular court, I found 
an obliging individual who conducted me at 
once to the apartments of the Editor-in-Chief 
An atmosphere so cheerful, so domestic, « 
tranquil pervaded every thing around me that 
I seemed to myself to be in a private residence; 
and, half-yielding to the impression, knocked 
on his door. He opened it himself, for he was 
wholly without attendants. 

In a twinkling the voices of both of us were 
drowned in a fierce chorus from his little favor- 
ites—black terriers and tan, white spaniels and 
black—whisking about our feet and making an 
extraordinary uproar. Presently he succeeded 
in calming them so that we could hear each 
other speak. I presented him my card, and 
| was received with the most cordial kindness. 

** Ich bin gekommen, Herr Redacteur, um” — 
here a fresh scurry of yelps deafened us for a 
| moment—‘*‘ wn—um—to visit your newspapel 
| establishment, in accordance with your very 
kind invitation.” 

** Ja, ja; ich sehe. Ein Amerikdéner, Come 
in, come in, Sir.” 

Oh, who shall ever fully know and honor the 
benevolence of his brother-man? What more 
noble proof of it than the commiseration wit! 
which two persons not of the same language 
|regard each other when they meet? How 
| kindly and how patiently each assists the other 
by speaking to him in his language! 

Thus there ensued for a moment a running 
skirmish at cross-purposes: ** Take place, Sir; 
| take place,” said the Editor, pointing to a great 
| arm-chair covered with rich velvet. 

‘* Ich wiinsche, Mein Herr, nur—nur—” 
‘You are a journaleest, I think—a corre- 
| spondent ; not true, Sir?” 





Seeing the venerable Editor was intent on 
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speaking ** Engleesh,” I quietly abandoned 
the benevolent contest, for, like Wellington in 
French, he spoke ‘‘ with the greatest intrepidi- 
ty.” while my German was at best but toil- 
some. 

The Editor with whom I was now conversing 
was a person of stout, short stature; the mus- 
cular neck, small gray eyes, and strong lower 
development of the head denoting that he was 
a bon-vivant, while the thoughtful and some- 
what misanthropic expression that sat upon his 
full Swabian features would not have pointed 
him out as the author of the occasional pleas- 
ant summaries in the English column, of which 
I knew him to be the writer. A head equably 
and compactly rounded rather than large or 
prominent at any point, sparsely covered with 
gray hairs, with a forehead not high but full, 
seemed the home of memory and the analyt- 
ical faculties rather than of vigorous, creative 
thought in any department of activity. He 
wore a bright parti-colored dressing-gown, rich 
as that of Lusignan; a Turkish fez of crimson 
velvet, from the top of which swung a long 
black tassel; and an incredible mass of black 
satin, wound about the neck until it became 
more formidable than a Prussian regulation 
stock. 

I was surprised to find even an Editor-in- 
Chief occupying as a working-cabinet such ele- 
gant and even sumptuous apartments. There 
were three rooms—parlors, I had almost writ- 
ten—all laid with the choicest BruSsels carpets, 
furnished wjth luxurious sofas, velvet-cushioned 
chairs, mahogany centre-tables, book-cases with 
richly-carved walnut mouldings, busts, engrav- 
ings, and gems by the old masters—Cranach, 
Holbein, and cthers. The books on the shelves 
were numbered by thousands: modern volumes 
in dainty binding ranged above im fresh, brisk 
ranks; worm-eaten and dusty tomes of ancient 
lore drawn out below in ponderous and solemn 
phalanx. The low, deep recesses of the case- 
ments were the hiding-place of sweet flowers ; 
and the clambering vines, so tenderly trained 
and assisted in their feebleness, bathed the 
rooms in a soft green radiance, It would be 
as vain to expect stalwart political disquisitions 
to issue from these dreamy, Platonic abodes as 
to look for.madrigal poetry to find a congenial 
atmosphere in the grimy, garish, sweltering at- 
tics of our American editors. 

The Chief Editor had four assistants, only 
one of whom occupied the spacious suit of 
rooms with him. After conversing a few min- 
utes with them I suggested that I could not 
allow myself to withhold them from their urg- 
ent labors (though the elegant walls were dis- 
figured by no curt and ungracious admonitions 
to the visitor), and that nothing would be more 
agreeable to me than to be, permitted to be a 
silent spectator of the various stages of growth 
of a complete German newspaper. 

They accordingly seated themselves at their 
tables, and began to rammage among the heaps 
of letters and newspapers that lay before them. 


Vor. XXXVI.—No. 212.—Q 
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The veteran Chief seized first upon a quantity 
of letters from his correspondents, and, lifting 
his huge green spectacles a little higher on his 
nose, began to chase back and forth over the 


| scraggy hieroglyphics, addressing me now and 


then a question without apparently interrupting 
his pursuit in the least. Now he drives his 
creaking, stubbed quill remorselessly through a 
too-ambitious paragraph; and now, after deign- 
ing it scarcely a glance, he contemptuously 
tosses a letter into the capacious wicker-basket 
beside him. ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark.” 
Where young eloquence and budding sentiment 
lead forth with tender ostentation and pride 
the offspring of metaphors and apostrophes 
that they have nurtured most anxiously, there 
** Black Death” exults in his richest harvests. 
My indignation waxed warm against him, Pre- 
sumptuous and vain man that thou art, has 
thy little lease of power thus emboldened thy 
thoughts and steeled thy heart to wage such 
nefarious warfare upon these defenseless chil- 
dren of hope! 

In a letter from Berlin his quick eye detects 
a line that might cause his correspondent to be 
expelled from his Majesty’s dominions, and he 
quietly buries it under a long, black, oblivious 
furrow. To another he affixes a brief note of 
explanation or total disavowal. A little farther 
on he pauses doubtingly on a quotation from 
Lucretius, glances a moment into a thick quarto 
within easy supporting distance, then passes on 
content. Ina market quotation that has trav- 
eled over the wires all the way from Bombay he 
seizes out a geographical name that appears to 
violate the analogies of Brahminical terminol 
ogy; a brief reference to a ponderous volume 
in Sanscrit at his elbow strengthens his sus- 
picions, and he washes his hands clear of it 





with a query. 

While he is thus burrowing through a mole- 
hill of Diplomatic Correspondence and publica- 
tions in English his assistant in the adjoining 
room is laboriously quarrying through a mount- 
ain of Occasional Correspondence and German 
newspapers ; others in other apartments are in- 
dustriously mining in the leads of France, Italy, 
Spain—of all Europe, in fine, except in those 
leads that would yield Turkish or Sclavonic ores, 
The crude metals thus obtained they hammer, 
and forge, and purge of all dross, and carefully 
assay before they smelt them into a homogence- 
ous mass. All these busy workers are what 
Confucius modestly called himself, ‘‘ transmit- 
ters, not makers,” for they very seldom delve 
in the dangerous and unprofitable mines of 
original composition. The atmosphere of Ger- 
many is of a quality so peculiar that literary 
mining may be prosecuted with the greatest 
safety and profit; but in political shafts ther 
always collects a body of highly inflammable 
and destructive gases, which are liable to ex- 
plode without a moment's warning, and -over- 
whelm the workmen in irretrievable ruin. 

Returning presently from my cursory survey 


I was pained and dismayed at the disastrous 
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discomfiture that had been wrought among the ing the idiom of camps, abhors prolixity; but 
helpless contributors. There were letters from | what should we say if Cesar had introduced his 
Jaroff Oamaru, written by the uncertain flicker | concise description of his hattle with the Neryjj 
of a rush-light; from Hong-Kong, penned by and embellished a number of passages in it, with 
the glare of a burning joss; from Helsingfors, | elegant extracts from ‘* Antigone” or “ Prome. 
where the atmosphere was still luminous at mid- | theus Unbound?” Conceive him making a de- 
night; from wherever in the world there is a| structive onslaught on the left flank of the So. 
German—and where is there not one ?—all writ- | quani with a quotation from Alexus! 
ten with laborious accuracy, most of them fur- After lingering a short time among the Edi. 
nished forth with apposite ornaments and choice | tors I proceeded, under the guidance of the 
morsels of wisdom from Horace and Cicero, and | foreman, through the light, airy rooms in which 
all of them framed with a highly-commendable | the compositors were at work. There were be- 
terseness; yet all, all consigned without favor and tween seventy and eighty persons, many of them 
without compunctipn to the insatiable basket. | small boys, ranged before a series of elevated 
I asked the Editor if his conscience did not | desks, sloping toward them, and partitioned into 
sometimes reproach him for the wantonness | a great number of minute compartments. The 
with which he thus deprived mankind of so 
much yaluable advice and information. He | great, since the erudite editors and correspond- 
replied that it had; that he had often regretted | ents, whose compositions the printer must ‘fol- 
the hard necessity that was imposed upon him; | low as scrupulously as an ancient Jewish copy- 
that he was every day made aware that it is the | ist his manuscript, pillage all languages and en- 
inalienable privilege of every German to write | rich their own with its spoils, In one series of 
and publish a letter; and that his countrymen | them are the German letters; in another, the 
carried with them a high sense of their preroga- Latin; in another, the Greek; in another, the 
tives to the remotest confines of the earth. He | Cyril; while others contain single letters or sym- 
believed they received as many as eighty com- bols from the French, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, 
munications daily, aside from those relating en- | and numerous others. Over all this grimy mo- 
tirely to business concerns. | saic of tongues hover his busy fingers, choosing 
Besides these countless stationary contribu-| with incredible rapidity here one piece, another 
tors they employed two special correspondents | there, and shaping them into words, some of 
in the Austrian camps in Bohemia, ahd one in | which speak to him in familiar accents, while 
the Confederate army campaigning on the Main; | others utter only a vacuous myth. Poor, pa- 
but the latter the Bavarian Prince Charles, Com- tient, plodding printer—groping, guessing, com- 
mander-in-Chief, expelled, together with all his | paring, earnestly anxious to know the mind of 
comrades, detailing one of his aids to trans- the master whom he serves, but who often ad 
mit by telegraph the ‘necessary news!” This} dresses him not only in a foreign idiom, but so 
was a return to the system of the Roman gov- | crudely and so uncouthly in his own that his 
ernment, for Suetonius relates that Julius Cxsar | servile understanding can not follow—who oft- 
appointed a military editor for the acta politica | ener maligned, who more conscientious than the 
diurna (some interesting fragments of which | German conipositor ? 
Petronius has preserved in his “ Supper of Tri- 


number of these compartments is necessarily 


Although they were employed almost exclu- 
malchio”), and that he ordered copies of it to | sively by daylight, a large proportion of them 
be dispatched by couriers to the provinces, | had seriously impaired their vision. Whether 
This was certainly a more generous undertak- | induced by neglect of sanitary requirements and 
ing than that of the Bavarian prince. In his| excessive use of acid vegetable diet (which is 
earlier campaigns Cesar wrote and published | most probable), or by close application to a vi- 
his own journals, which have survived eighteen | cious alphabet, the prevalence of ophthalmology 
centuries—a destiny certainly not reserved for | among South German printers (which is much 
the ephemeral records of the war of 1866. In| more universal than in Prussia) is a subject of 
the modern instance, as in the ancient, there | serious concern to their physicians and philan- 
appears to have been no detriment suffered, but | thropists. ‘The appearance of so large a num- 
a benefit gained by the substitution of a mili-| ber of young boys and youths, with the full, 
tary for a civilian journalist, for the dispatches /round, and almost colorless faces so peculiar 
of both were equally laconic, while those of the | to German apprentices, disfigured by their un- 
former narrated events with military accuracy. | couthly-large green goggles or spectacles, would 

A German correspondent who witnessed the | have been highly grotesque if it had been less 
great battle of Custozza spurred back to Verona | meiancholy. Five full years these mere chil- 
in furious haste, took down his annotated edi- | dren must plod through this irksome and cease- 
tion of Schiller, seated himself among his lexi- | less drudgery—for the German compositor not 
cons, furbished his dusty spectacles, and ther | less than the American knows little of Sunday 
covered a large page of foolscap with a history | —before they are released from the restraints 
of the battle, which he prefaced with an admi- | of apprenticeship; and when this long proba- 
rable quotation from ‘*The Robbers,” and illus- | tion has at last passed away it often leaves them 
trated by two instructive references to Grotius’s | with an evesight incurably impaired. But they 
work on the Rights of War and Peace. The | can not escape even then from bondage, for they 
modern German, like the ancient Roman, study- | are dependent on their daily toil for the merest 
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sustenance, and it is too late to turn back and | nouncing the *‘ formation of an alliance between 
devote another sixth part of a lifetime to the their Majesties the Emperor of Russia and the 
mastery of another handicraft. There is no King of Prussia” (for many months after the 
venue of escape but that which conducts to battle of Sadowa had disturbed that ‘balance 
New World; and that, unhappily, is too of power” to preserve which, French catechisms 
ften hopelessly closed by the very poverty it teach, is the chief end of man, the German press 
‘lone could alleviate. Such is the endless was kept strenuously occupied in disproving the 
ind of servitude trodden by the laborer of | Continental alliances discovered or invented by 

» Old er ld, even though employed by the| the imaginative Parisians), the editor rouses 
bl st of human inventions. And yet ‘these | himself in his chemise de nuit, reclines in the 
com} ws were laboring cheerfully and with- | attitude coveted by inveterate novel-readers, 
ut complaint ; and I saw pale-faced boys, | gazes dreamily on the jumbled and sometimes 
ding over their dingy desks, cast occasional  hopelessly-meaningless words before him, reads 
glances of quiet enjoyment upon the little vases them forward and then backward, as they did 
of flowers in their windows. Singular blending | the Delphian oracles, conjectures, e xpurgate 3 
and punctuates until they assume at least a 


it 
OSIU¢ 


of adornment and ugliness! 

Having now visited the principal departments | constructive meaning, then sends them to a 
f the building I returned to the rooms of one | trusty compositor. After three o'clock nothing 
of the younger editors, who gave me the com-| farther can be introduced into the morning 


th 


plete “history of a German newspaper.” edition, and the editor’s slumbers are thence- 
The editor sips his black coffee or chocolate | forth undisturbed. 
° . : . | . ” 
tite early, and arrives in his work-room near-| At early cock-crow the “ forms” are arranged, 


ly as soon as his inferiors. During the fore-| without stefeotyping, and set in the main cen- 
noon he employs himself first in reading the | tral cylinders, which are then: put in motion. 
“proofs” of the evening edition, already once , The great, sepulchral press-room, hitherto so 
read by the ‘* Reader,” then in the manner) noiseless, now speedily becomes ‘‘ distraught 
bove described. The evening edition goes to! with noise.” What a weird, Plutonic, diabol- 
press on the ‘‘inside” about ten o'clock, and | ical thing it seems—that black-looking, articu- 
when the completed impressions begin to ap- | late monster—wheezing, rumbling, elanking on 
pear, about two hours later, the editor's forenoon | in the cavernous gloom ; swallowing down bale 
tasks are ended, and he takes a copy of the pa- | after bale into its insatiable maw, and flapping 
per, still dank and reeking, to peruse while seat- | off its wide, steel-ribbed pinions the fleecy 
ed ‘‘to respite his day-labor with repast.” He | sheets!) What demoniacal business or sorcery 
has already acquired a vigorousness of appetite | manufacture is prosecuted here? Is it an 
which his American contemperary does not at-| abode of wizards and goblins, or is it a labo- 
tain till several hours later, and partakes of a) ratory of infernal alchemists? Near by the 
very leisurely and substantial dinner, followed | glowing furnace flings a bright glare over the 
ya number of schoppens of Munich’s best brew- | faces of the workmen; the engines hiss and 
:, or, perhaps, a half-flask of Johannisberger. | quiver under their own superfluous strength 
1e labors of the afternoon are a repetition of | the sooty workmen move hither and thither, 
those of the forenoon, and sunset finds them | carrying bales of paper, as if, like fell ministers, 
nearly completed, and the paper for the next} they sought by votive offerings to propitiate 
morning mostly in type and ready for the press, | this paper-devouring Moloch. 

ile its great contemporary of London still These are the habitations of darkness from 
lingers one-half in the inkstand. While the | which the white-winged messengers fly forth 
“Great Thunderer” of Germany composes him-/ on their mission of light; this, rather, is the 
self and enjoys a night's placid repose, his En- | Vulean smithy where the ‘‘ Great Thunderer” 
glish brother keeps up through the whole night | of Germany forges his bolts. 
his growls and his grumbles. Such is a brief narrative of my visit to the 

Nightfall, then, brings relief to most of the | home of this village We/tb/att—this village ora- 
tired laborers, whether with head or with hand, | cle, to whose classic utterances all Bavaria, all 
and the profound rural stillness that settles | Germany, all the Continent, pay such profound 
down upon what was so lately a whole busy | deference. More than any of its German con- 
‘ommunity of itself is broken only by the slow, | temporaries, more than any other in Europe, it 
measured tread of the watchman, moving back | is at once the workmanship and noble monu- 
and forth through the deserted room, lighted | ment of a single man, John Frederick Cotta ; 
mly by a dim taper. Presently the solitary | the outgrowth of a single great thought, fol- 
sditor who remains during the night, unless he | lowed with an unwavering fidelity to which, in 
be absorbed in the latest romance by Auerbach, | the political sphere, the history of too-aimless 
or unless he choose to write—and he generally | Germany records few parallels. A man of in- 
does not—turns his light low and bestows him- | corruptible integrity, great learning, accurate, 
self in his luxurious couch; and if a faithful | reticent, and an utter contemner of the court- 
compositor still lingers, employed upon a brief | seeking and sycophancy of his time, Mr. Cotta 
dispatch from Berlingas soon as it is completed | saw with pain the press of his Fatherland en- 
he follows the comfortable example of his su- | thralled in abject vassalage, sloth, and seurrili- 
perior. Ifa late dispatch arrives from Paris, an-| ty, whispering with bated breath the permit- 
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ted chronicles and scandal of fifty courts, and 
absolutely devoid of political intelligence not 
copied from the Moniteur, and he determined 
to rescue it from a servility so ignominious. 

In 1798 he, together with a kindred spirit, 


established this journal, and in the first issue | 


announced that it would be the mouth-piece oi 
none but himself and his correspondents. For 
a creed he proclaimed the great word, facts— 
facts—facts. Germany was astonished and in- 
credulous, and the courts set all their snares to 
entrap him, His name was mentioned with 
scofling not unmixed with concern, but an un- 
broken silence was his only retort. This al- 
most divine patience and silence under reproach 
and injury were something so unusual among 
his too-passionate countrymen that they at- 
tracted curiosity, and, eventually, that admira- 
tion that is never denied to conscious strength. 
No word was suffered to appear in his columns 
that had not previously received his personal 
scrutiny. Every thing scandalous, trivial, or 
dogmatical he expurgated so rigidly, and every 
one who furnished him accurate and sententious 
descriptions—if it were only five lines—of what 
he himself had seen or learned from the most 
unimpeachable witnesses he remunerated so 
generously, that he not only eluded all the 
stratagems-of the courts and the espionage of 
the police, but surrounded himself gradually 
with many friends in every station. The 
princes and princelings, seeing he did not come 
to them, and that his proclamations were rapid- 
ly becoming more weighty than their own, fol- 
lowed the prudent example of Mohammed and 
went to him. Five years after the foundation 
of the paper the remote Pasha of Egypt for- 
warded him semi-official communications, to- 
gether with a respectful solicitation for inser- 
tion. Early in the century the French court 
was the only one that maintained an official or- 
gan; but from 1818 to 1820 this paper sup- 
planted even the Moniteur. No cabinet in Eu- 
rope could claim its columns exclusively as its 
own; nor was there one but was fain to seek 
at times their now powerful assistance. But a 
triumph far more gratifying to their owner than 
this conquest of kings was that of the great 
names of Goethe, Humboldt, Fichte, Schelling, 
and others, all of whom, in speaking through 
them to their countrymen, thought themselves 
not less honored than honoring. 

Many years before his death Mr. Cotta had 
the satisfaction of seeing the journal he had 
built up with such incredible labor the acknowl- 
edged leader of Continental journalism; and 
what was greatly better, he could affirm that it 
was the voice of his beloved Germany, while 
its only great rival was the voice of the king 
who “ruled the hour”—to-day Louis XVL., to- 
morrow Robespierre. As he lay on his death- 
bed he could say, truthfully and with noble 
pride, that his example had contributed more 
than the wars of Bonaparte to vindicate the 
freedom of the press in his Fatherland. The 
poet Goethe, though a citizen of an imconsid- 


| erable town, compassed the sublime thought of 
a universal literature; but Cotta, with a truer 
perception of human possibilities, created 
fountain of German liberty and German cop- 
cord more copious, if less inexhaustible, thay 
the poet’s own august memory. 

When Goethe approached his final hour he 
could nominate no follower to continue his syb- 
lime labor, and his works were his only though 
sufficient successor; but when Cotta passed 
away from his labors, that must be renewed 
day by day, would they not go down with him 
into the grave? No; for a work so beneficent 
is self-perpetuating, and imperiously summons 
a pupil to follow in the footsteps of the master, 
The dim, glazing eyes of the dying Cetta still 
traced the familiar lines, and his stiffening fin- 
gers still guided the correcting pen, even though 
it were grasped in the hand of another. 

No, the labor of his hands has not perished; 
neither have those hands, though turned te si- 
lent dust, ceased to guide it onward. In a 
land always torn with intestine feuds, always 
groping in search of an unknown good, it has 
moved tranquilly on amidst the wrecks of bro- 
ken monarchies, unshaken by the brunts of rey- 
olution, unmoved by the menaces of monarchs, 
unawed by the approach of contending armies ; 
never threatening, never desponding ; yet more 
eloquent than all the clamorous partisans around 
it, more eloquent than all the imperious oracles 
of courts. 

**Tt is the voice Of a god” is no longer the 
idolatrous acclamation of the multitudes; but, 
on the contrary, when a monarch’s voice is 
heard speaking through that which the people 
have consecrated to liberty, it renders it fatally 
and forever odious. He who speaks the king’s 
words is soon fain to eat the king’s bread. In 
those sleepless outposts of German liberty, the 
book-stalls, the voice of the dead Cotta still 
speaks; but the voice of the living king is not 
heard there. No news-vender offers you thie 
king’s paper, 

I will throw together here a few miscellane- 
ous comparative statistics possessing general 
interest to journalists. It would appear that 
newspaper labors are better remunerated in the 
United States than in Germany, and in a high- 
er ratio than exists between other employments. 
Thus, the Editor-in-Chief of the Ad/gemeine Zei- 
tung receives a salary of only $998 a year. 
| While a first-rate Berlin editor receives from 
| $1500 to $2000 per year, the Prussian embas- 
sador in London receives $29,400; but a New 
| 





York editor receives from $1500 to $5000, 
while our embassador in London has a salary 
of only $17,000. Correspondents of the A d/ge- 
meine Zeitung are paid at the rate of $3 50 a 
page (as large as that of the Nation); in Vi- 
enna, ten florins ($4 90) a letter, and twenty- 
five florins for a feuilleton. European corre- 
spondents of New York first-rate journals re- 
ceive $10 in gold for a letter of about the same 
length, while our war-correspondents were paid 
| from $30 to $60 a week, whether they wrote 
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little or much. The expenses of the Ad/je- 
meine Zeitung in 1866 for correspondence were 
214.400; the Herald asserted, at the end of the 
war, that it had sixty correspondents, who, at 
the moderate average of $35 a week, would re- 
ceive $109,200 a year. Journgymen composi 
tors onthe Augsburg daily receive only ten kreut- 
zers (63 cents) a thousand ems; in the United 
;, from 40 to 60 cents. Notwithstanding 
this cheapness of labor the Ad/gemeine Zeitung 
costs its readers the same per day (four cents) 
that the Herald and Times do, though both its 
editions contain less reading matter than the 
Times. It has only five editors and no report- 
ers, While the Herald has forty-eight on its staff 
(I say nothing as to the comparative quality of 
matter produced). It has two presses, which 
cost, one $4000, the other $2000; some of the 
New York dailies have three or four, costing 
215.000 to 825,000 each. Its largest press 
prints 7500 copies an hour; those of the Herald 
12,000 to 15,000. Its receipts for subscription 
in 1866 were $57,000; those of the Herald (at 
&14 a year) $1,330,000 for the daily alone. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung establishment is, at the 
same time, one of the most celebrated publish- 
ing houses in Germany, yet all the presses, both 
for books and the paper, are propelled by an 
engine of six-h In the great cellars 
of the Messrs. Harper there are presses driven 


State 


e power, 


by an engine of 125 horse-power. 

The characteristics of German editorials are 
e same, in general, that mark the literature 
of the country. The Horatian maxim which 
teaches that ‘‘*knowledge is both the founda- 
tion and the source of correct writing” is not 
less reverently obeyed by the ambitious feuille- 
tonist than by Kant or Schelling ; and the Cic- 
eronian advice to the young orator first to ac- 
quire words, and afterward thoughts, effects no 
lodgment in the earnest spirit of either. ‘‘ Fine 
writing,” therefore, which is only a modern par- 
aphrase for Hamlet’s ‘‘ words, words, words,” 


+] 


“ 
or words for the sake of words, finds no place 


in an editor’s ambition; nor can he even find 
examples of it in his language, except in po- 
etry. 


called *‘ speaking against time,” known also to 
thriftless collegians on examination-day, under 


a slightly-modified ferm, as “* mouthing,” which 
is also not unknown to journalists of slender in- | 
tellectual resources, when they sit before a vac- 


This | 


uous, yawning page that must be filled. 
is a device having its origin in a peculiarly An- 


glo-American combination of insincerity and | 


fertility of invention ; and to the less ingenious 
but more conscientious German is wholly un- 
known, for he ts always greatly in earnest, even 
though the topic of which he is treating be one 
not more inspiring than the description of “a 


oe . - . | 
mass of fused flint found in a hay-stack struck 


by lightning.” 

If a German editor has no original thoughts 
to offer his readers—and it is very rare that he 
has none—he by no means disdains to allow 


Aristotle, or Scaliger, or Grotius, or Jean Paul 
to speak in his stead ; nay, so great is the be- 
nevolence of his nature, and so honorable his 
sense of merit, that he often permits them to 
speak so frequently that neither himself nor his 
subject can be heard to utter any thing in their 
behalf. ‘* Wonderful erudition, but no 
logic,” as the philosopher Cousin once remark 
ed of Ralph Waldo Emerson. If you will but 
give a Vienna feuilletonist leisure he will array 
a subject so humble as that of city drai 
apparel of the most faultless texture : 

gance; but it may wear them as confused] 

as unseemly as a Yankton chieftain his 
nificent medley of civilized raiment. Int 
short newspaper-woof he will weave mor 

en threads and shreds of “sky-tinctured grain’ 
than enter into the composition of the sacred 
coronation-robe of St. Stephen; but all these 
beautiful tints may not group themselves into a 
single known combination. He never requit 
his audience to look into a cam 


own 


ra obscura: but 
ha frequently invites them to gaze into a ka 
leidoscope. 

One of the most salient features in the m« 
ods of the German editor is the feebleness 
indecision with which he generalizes from the 
transactions in which he 
to turn the current of the 
of thought. With two occurrences before him, 
the searching and vigorous intuition of the 
Anglo-Saxon instinctively seizes out of them a 
prophecy or a formula for his future guidanc 
but the dreamy and skeptical German, mis 
trusting his ability to cast the horoscope of 
coming events, applies himself instead to as 
certain whether the occurrences actually took 
place. Brooks has somewhere said quite cor- 
rectly that the most exalted attribute of th 
philosophical historian (which the journalist 
should be) is the imagination—the historical im- 


is and 
in order 
time upon the wheels 


is mingling, 


agination, he happily terms it—which gives him 


power to summon from the dust long-buried 
generations, reclothe them with the tissues, and 
revivify them with the hopes, the fears, th 


| hates, the ambitions they carried down with 
There is a species of diplomacy some- | 
times practiced in our American law-courts | 


them into the grave. This endowment, which 
is thus potent over the dominion of the dead, i 
alone equal to the daily conflict with the living, 
for it alone obeys an inspiration higher than 
that of short-sighted passion; it alone marches 
with the “‘increasing purpose” that “ through 
the ages runs.” 


When exercised upon current 
events this historical imagination becomes in- 
tuition into their relations and perception of 


their widest import. This clairvoyant insight 
into the genius of his time, into that which day 
by day goes on around him, is withheld from 
the editor of Germany. It was their sym; 
thies rather than their intuitions that made tl 
German press prophesy good to the anti-slavery 
North, while the English prophesied czlamit: 
In their own concerns, and specially where they 
involve them in the tortuous statesmanship of 
| the Continent, where sympathies lead continu 
ally astray, and where only intuition is trt 


intu mm 1s 
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worthy, the German press manifests often the| During those few fearful weeks When tl 


most lamentable shortsightedness. 


The imaginative Frenchman and the English- 


man schooled in the craft of state always seek 
first the connections of the present with the 
future, but the German first with the past; 
hence the press of the former hold that of the 
jatter in a perpetual bondage. The German 
editor feigns to hold the *‘ conjectural politics” 
of his western neighbors in philosophic con- 
tempt; yet when their seers take their station 
to watch for omens in the perturbed sky of 
Europe he never fails to be present, and scans 
them with an intensity of curiosity that is a 
tacit confession of the shortness of his own fore- 
cast. If, when the earth is giving premonitions 


of disruption, and the low, sullen mutterings | 


of the approaching earthquake are heard at in- 
tervals, the journalists on the Seine and on the 
Thames (as the German sarcasm is) are some- 


times capable of hearing the grass grow, their | 


contemporaries on the Spree and on the Dan- 
ube often, fatally often, hear nothing whateyer 
until the earth yawns along the Rhine and 
swallows down a German province. On the 
other hand, they sometimes harass themselves 
with an undefinable terror, and predict a throng 
of improbable calamities, with whose imaginary 
ordeals they are so distraught that when the 
genuine catastrophe comes it finds them unpre- 
pared, and overwhelms them with unresisted 
violence. 

This routinism and this very incredulity it is 
that makes the German press, in the crises of 
history, paradoxical as it may sound, the most 
untrustworthy of the Continent. During the 
tranquil leisure of peace the kindly soil of Ger- 
many produces the most fragrant and the most 
copious abundance of the roses of Truth ; but 
in the disturbed epochs of revolution it yields 
also the most noxious harvests of the nettles of 
Uncertainty. With the German, truth is the 
growth only of toilsome comparison and anal- 


ysis, for he lacks the Anglo-Saxon’s searching | 
yee, & 


penetration, which adjusts conflicting probabil- 
ities at the moment, and from internal evidence 
alone. During the short war of 1866 the South 
German and Austrian press was inundated with 


false history ; the comparative amount of truth | 


in the published telegraphic reports sunk even 
below that of the marvelous bulletins that were 
written along the Potomac and the Chickahom- 
iny in the early, credulous days of the rebellion. 
‘There were no amazing and magnificent inven- 
tions, as among us; tut lean, bald, official false- 
hoods day after day persisted in. The unhap- 
py editors published every thing, the chaff with 
the wheat, in sheer desperation, for there was 
no leisure to winnow it; but they published 
also an incredible daily edition of interrogation 
points—such editions as were never read be- 
fore or since in any well-informed community. 
None is more corscientious and truthful than 
the German editor; neither is any, alas! more 
incapable of instantly branding falsehood on its 
biazen front. 


Lik 

‘*Black Eagle” flapped his exulting wings ove 
Bohemia, and Germany was convulsed as it h 
not been since Waterloo, nothing could hay, 
been more pitiable than the German press, 
groping amidst the surging and raging of th, 
battle like the blind Ajax, and crying out fo 
light! Around a little window in Munich ther 
gathered nightly a multitude with pale, car 
worn faces, waiting for the official dole of 
*“necessary news;” far off beside the Mai) 
their sons and brothers lay already in thei 
**eold and bloody shrouds,” or fled with a trai 
tor prince in ignominious retreat, while eac] 
day brought the fierce Prussians a day’s long 
march nearer Munich; yet each day the officis 
journal gave them the poor, stale lie, ‘* No mo: 
| battles at the front,” and they turned away 
with sickened hearts! Could the blind lead 
the blind ? 

But while we can but commiserate those w! 
| are dependent on them for information from th, 
battle-field, the voice of reproach should not be 
uttered too harshly against the official editors, 
for they, together with all others, tread a thorn, 
road. In many respects the government oi 
Prussia is the most intelligent and progressiv: 
of Europe; but it has not emancipated itseli 
| from that medieval suspicion and apprehensio1 
of a free thought, going forth daily on a mission 
to the people, that would smother every voic 
that presumes to utter a word of opposition « 
of warning. The press regulations in Prussia, 
Austria, and Bavaria are equally cumbersome 
and monstrous; but while in Prussia they ar 
executed with unsparing severity to the ex 
j tremest article, the governments of Austria 
and Bavaria frequently allow them to be trans 
| gressed and defied with impunity. 

In Prussia the government assessor enters 
the newspaper bureau unannounced, gathers 
together all the copies of the paper that he cai 





any where ferret out, affixes to them the royal 
government stamp, and repeats this proceeding 
| on successive days until he is satisfied he has 
| stamped the largest number issued on any sin- 
| gle day, and on this number assesses the daily 
| stamp-tax for the ensuing four months, during 
which time the proprietors are secure from his 
molestations, In Austria the corresponding of- 
ficer employs much the same unceremonious 
thoroughness in the assessment, but the taxes 
thus imposed are less burdensome, and are less 
rigorously exacted. 

In Prussia, Austria, and Bavaria alike the 
police-officers search suspected dwellings with- 
out a warrant, confiscate and carry away ob- 
noxious papers, and on their testimony alone 
imprison, mulet, or banish as a public male- 
factor a subject whose greatest offense perhaps 
| was an unguarded utterance touching the sacred 
, person of the monarch ; or, if he will accept de- 
| basement as the price of liberty, they suffer him 
|to roam His Majesty’s dominions at pleasure, 
| but voiceless. In Prussia alone have I known 
' such an interdict enforced with such minuteness 
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of interpretation that a subject who had given 


his parole was seized and imprisoned for viola- 


ting it by frequenting a public assembly, and 
th 


il 


by the eloquence of his presence, exhort 


1U3, 
- the populace to sedition! The mere sug- 
gestion of a potentate so inconsiderable that 
one may stride over his dominions in an hour 
is sufficient to procure the banishment of an 
Austrian subject from Austria for libel of his 
per ‘ ; 
I witnessed the amazing spectacle of a court, 
composed in part of gray-haired men, publicly 
ondemning an edition of the Ad/gemeine Zei 
tung to be burned with fire for traclucing their 


son or attributes ; but in Prussia alone have 


sovereign ! 

rhe Prussian police-officers are in the high 
est degree suspicious and oppressive ; those of 
Austria and Bavaria are equally suspicious, but 
more meddlesome than oppressive. In Prus- 
sia they render themselves and their office con- 
tinually odious; in Austria and Baveria they 
frequently expose themselves to ridicule and 
contempt. 
only five journals temporarily suspended in Aus- 
tria, and three in Bavaria, and none permanent- 
ly suppressed ; but in Prussia the mortality lists 
in the campaign against the journals were scarce- 
ly less appalling than in the battalions of the 
Army of the Elbe. In the crisis of the war, in 
an interval of two weeks alone, seventeen news 


During the war of 1866 there were 


papers were suppressed by military force, though 
a number of them were in the newly-conquered 
provinces, and subsequently reappeared under 
different auspices. 

Within the space of four months a single 
newspaper in Munich was prosecuted three 
times by the police authorities on a charge of 
Staatsamtsehrebeleidigung, and not only survived 
each terrible 1 
triumphant. 
think of it! 


them 
Only 
In its short life of fifteen years 
the same journal had been confiscated, in sin- 
gle issues, ninety-six times! Each confisca- 
tion, however, was replaced the same day by 
an edition struck off with a “‘censor-gap” of, 
perhaps, ten or fifteen lines. 
sian contemporaries, in Dantzic (only one among 
many), was less fortunate, for it appeared to its 


conflict, but issued from 


Staatsamtsehrebeleidiqung ! 


subscribers three times, within two weeks, per- | 


fectly white except the advertisements ! 

It is a subject of universal comment in Ger- 
many that the journals of Vienna as far surpass 
those of Berlin in the license of their pasquin- 
ades on the court and exalted personages of 
the empire as the latter do the former in search- 
ing and comprehensive discussions of political 
transactions, or in the casualty lists they are 
permitted to publish after battles. It is the 
good pleasure of Francis Joseph to allow the 
journalists to amuse the mercurial and merry 
citizens of his metropolis with ‘quips and 
cranks” that, in the columns of the severe and 
solemn journals of Berlin, would be high trea- 
son, Another remarkable but not unnatural 
phenomenon of this officially-imposed silence 
and emptiness,.thus thinly gilded over by im- 


One of its Prus- | 


arth) 
perial complaisance, is the excessive floridity 
of ornamentation in the feuilletons of Vienna 
alluded to above. The journalistic dialect of 
Berlin may often be so rugged, hirsute, and pon 
derous as to make the reader feel uncomforta- 
ble, but it is at least patriotic and unimpeach 
able German; while that of Vienna pays assid- 
uous court to Gallic loveliness, and its unkempt 
loves 


ana 


be 


and sturdy sons disport their cumbrous 


through many a column with the lithe 
graceful daughters whose an 
side the Seine. 

Whether through this government 
ance, or through the inherent ruggedness 
idiom, or through default of enterprise, t) 
egraphic department of German news} 


furnished 


} lt 
estors dwelt 


with parsimony. 
table giving the statistics of the great Gert 

Austrian system of telegraphs for 1864 poi 
out that in that year only 1.24 per cent. of 
matter telegraphed was furnished to the pu 


an incredible 


press! The average amount publ th 


lished in 
Allgemeine Zeitung, including all the reports 
from the bourse, markets, and lotteries, is only 
forty-eight lines daily. When a dispatch of 
651 words (some fact-loving German made the 
was forwarded from the battle-field 
of Custozza to a journal in Vienna it was con- 


reckoning 


sidered a notable achievement of private enter- 
prise. The epoch-making battle of Sadowa 
was waged within a half steam day’s journey of 
Vienna; yet not twenty consecutive lines of 
telegraphic history were published in Vienn: 
and one of the 
that city remarked, with a sarcasm to which it 
truthfulness lent a keener sting, “If it had not 
been for the Prussian official bulletins of victor 
we would have known less of the battles in Be 
hemia than we did of those in the United States 
of North America.” 

After a “ figld-day” in Congress the Herald’ 
head-lines alone occupy as much space as the 
telegrams in the Ad/gemeine Zeitung. 'The latter 

journal’s daily expenses for te legraphie matter 
do not exceed $15; the J/erald has sometimes 
published Nope special” « able telegram of two col 
umns, which, at $2 per word, would cost $2400. 
The greatest recorded telegraphic feat of Eu- 
rope was a three-column dispatch to the London 
| Times from Dublin, containing John Bright's 
|} speech in that city, in the winter of 1866-67. 
Nothing like it has ever been dreamed of on the 
Continent. During the war the Zimes and 
Herald several times received nearly a whole 
page by telegraph from Cincinnati; and, at the 
end of the war, General Grant’s last official re- 
port was telegraphed from Pittsburg to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, filling three pages of that pa- 
per, and containing not less than 18,000 words. 

Most of the telegraph lines are controlled 
entirely by the governments, and they make 
no reductions for dispatches of extraordinary 
le:;sh ; but it is doubtful if newspaper propri 
etors could be induced to accept a much great- 
er quantity than they already receive. When 
such a possibility is suggested they simply shrug 


concerning it; newspapers of 
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worthy, the German press qusnidents often the | During those few fearful weeks when the 
most lamentable shortsightedness. ‘Black Eagle” flapped his exulting Wings ove: 
The imaginative Frenchman and the English- | Bohemia, and Germany was convulsed as it had 
man schooled in the craft of state always seek | not been since Waterloo, nothing could haye 
first the connections of the present with the been more pitiable than the German press 
future, but the German first with the past; groping amidst the surging and raging of the 
hence the press of the former hold that of the battle like the blind Ajax, and crying out fo; 
jatter in a perpetual bondage. The German light! Around a little window in Munich there 
editor feigns to hold the ‘* conjectural politics” | gathered nightly a multitude with pale, care- 
of his western neighbors in philosophic con-, worn faces, waiting for the official dole of 
tempt; yet when their seers take their station **necessary news;” far off beside the Main 
to watch for omens in the perturbed sky of their sons and brothers lay already in their 
Europe he never fails to be present, and scans | ‘cold and bloody shrouds,” or fled with a trai 
them with an intensity of curiosity that is a|tor prince in ignominious retreat, while each 
tacit confession of the shortness of his own fore- | day brought the fierce Prussians a day’s long 
cast. If, when the earth is giving premonitions | march nearer Munich; yet each day the official 
of disruption, and the low, sullen mutterings | journal gave them the poor, stale lie, “No more 
of the approaching earthquake are heard at in-| battles at the front,” and they turned away 
tervals, the journalists on the Seine and on the | with sickened hearts! Could the blind lead 
Thames (as the German sarcasm is) are some- | the blind ? 
times capable of hearing the grass grow, their} But while we can but commiserate those who 
contemporaries on the Spree and on the Dan- | are dependent on them for information from the 
ube often, fatally often, hear nothing whateyer battle-field, the voice of reproach should not be 
until the earth yawns along the Rhine and | uttered too harshly against the official editors, 
swallows down a German province. On the | for they, together with all others, tread a thorny 
other hand, they sometimes harass themselves | road. In many respects the government of 
with an undef inable terror, and predict a throng | Prussia is the most intelligent and progressive 
of improbable calamities, with whose imaginary | of Europe; but it has not emancipated itself 
ordeals they are so distraught that when the | from that medieval suspicion and apprehension 
genuine catastrophe comes it finds them unpre- | of a free thought, going forth daily on a mission 
pared, and overwhelms them with unresisted | to the people, that would smother every voice 
violence. that presumes to utter a word of opposition or 
This routinism and this very incredulity it is | of warning. The press regulations in Prussia, 
that makes the German press, in the crises of | Austria, and Bavaria are equally cumbersome 
history, paradoxical as it may sound, the most | and monstrous; but while in Prussia they ar 
untrustworthy of the Continent. During the | executed with unsparing severity to the ex- 
tranquil leisure of peace the kindly soil of Ger- | tremest article, the governments of Austria 
many produces the most fragrant and the most | and Bavaria frequently allow them to be trans- 
copious abundance of the roses of Truth ; but | gressed and defied with impunity. 
in the disturbed epochs of revolution it yields | 
also the most noxious harvests of the nettles of 
Uncertainty. ‘With the German, truth is the 
growth only of toilsome comparison and anal- | any where ferret out, affixes to them the royal 
ysis, for he lacks the Anglo-Saxon’s searching | government stamp, and repeats this proceeding 
penetration, which adjusts conflicting probabil- | on successive days until he is satisfied he has 
ities at the moment, and from internal evidence | stamped the largest number issued on any sin- 
alone. During the short war of 1866 the South | gle day, and on this number assesses the daily 
German and Austrian press was inundated with | stamp-tax for the ensuing four months, during 
false history ; the comparative amount of truth | which time the proprietors are secure from his 
in the published telegraphic reports sunk even | molestations. In Austria the corresponding of- 
below that of the marvelous bulletins that were | ficer employs much the same unceremonious 
written along the Potomac and the Chickahom- | thoroughness in the assessment, but the taxes 
iny in the early, credulous days of the rebellion. | thus imposed are less burdensome, and are less 
There were no amazing and magnificent inven- | rigorously exacted. 
tions, as among us; but lean, bald, official false- In Prussia, Austria, and Bavaria alike the 
hoods day after day persisted in. The unhap- | police-officers search suspected dwellings with- 
py editors published every thing, the chaff with | out a warrant, confiscate and carry away ob- 
the wheat, in sheer desperation, for there was | noxious papers, and on their testimony alone 
no leisure to winnow it; but they published | imprison, mulct, or banish as a public male- 
also an incredible daily edition of interrogation | | factor a subject whose greatest offense perhaps 
points—such editions as were never read be-| | Was an unguarded utterance touching the sacred 
fore or since in any well-informed community. | person of the monarch ; or, if he will accept de- 
None is more conscientious and truthful than | basement as the price of liberty, they suffer him 
the German editor; neither is any, alas! more | to roam His Majesty’s dominions at pleasure, 
incapable of instantly branding falsehood on its | but voiceless. In Prussia alone have I known 
brazen front. 


In Prussia the government assessor enters 
the newspaper bureau unannounced, gathers 
together all the copies of the paper that he can 








such an interdict enforced with such minuteness 
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of interpretation that a subject who had given 
his parole was seized and imprisoned for viola- 
ting it by frequenting a public assembly, and 
thus, by the eloquence of his presence, exhort- 
ing the populace to sedition! The mere sug- 
gestion of a potentate so inconsiderable that 
one may stride over his dominions in an hour 
is suflicient to procure the banishment of an 
Austrian subject from Austria for libel of his 
person or attributes ; but in Prussia alo 
I witnessed the amazing spectacle of a court, 
composed in part of gray-haired men, publicly 
condemning an edition of the Ad/gemeine Ze: 
be burned with fire for traducing their 


ne have 


tung i 
sovereign! 

The Prussian police-officers are in the high 
est degree suspicious and oppressive ; those of 
Austria and Bavaria are equally suspicious, but 
In Prus- 
sia they render themselves and their office con- 
tinually odious; in Austria and Bavaria they 
frequently expose themselves to ridicule and 
contempt. During the war of 1866 there were 
only five journals temporarily suspended in Aus- 
tria, and three in Bavaria, and none permanent- 
ly suppressed ; but in Prussia the mortality lists 
in the campaign against the journals were scarce- 
ly less appalling than in the battalions of the 
Army of the Elbe. 
an interval of two weeks alone, seventeen news- 


more meddlesome than oppressive. 


In the crisis of the war, in 


papers were suppressed by military force, though 
a number of them were in the newly-conquered 
provinces, and subsequently reappeared under 
different auspices. 

Within the space of four months a single 
newspaper in Munich was prosecuted three 
times by the policé authorities on a charge of 
Staatsamtsehrebeleidigung, and not only survived 
each terrible conflict, but issned from 
triumphant. Staatsamtsehrebeleidigung! 


think of it! 


them 
Only 


the same journal had been confiscated, in sin- 
Each confisca- 
tion, however, was replaced the same day by 
an edition struck off with a ‘‘censor-gap” of, 
perhaps, ten or fifteen lines. One of its Prus- 
sian contemporaries, in Dantzic (only one among 
many), was less fortunate, for it appeared to its 
subscribers three times, within two weeks, per- 
fectly white except the advertisements ! 

It is a subject of universal comment in Ger- 
many that the journals of Vienna as far surpass 
those of Berlin in the license of their pasquin- 


gle issues, ninety-six times! 


ades on the court and exalted personages of 
the empire as the latter do the former in search- 
ing and comprehensive discussions of political 
transactions, or in the casualty lists they are 
permitted to publish after battles. It is the 
good pleasure of Francis Joseph to allow the 
journalists to amuse the mercurial and merry 


citizens of his metropolis with ‘‘ quips and | 
cranks” that, in the columns of the severe and | 


solemn journals of Berlin, would be high trea- 
son, Another remarkable but not unnatural 
phenomenon of this officially-imposed silence 
and emptiness,.thus thinly gilded over by im- 
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In its short life of fifteen years | 


perial complaisance, is the excessive floridity 
of ornamentation in the feuilletons of Vienna 
alluded to above. The journalistic dialect of 
Serlin may often be so rugged, hirsute, and pon 
derous as to make the reader feel uncomforta- 
ble, but it is at least patriotic and unimpeach- 
able German; while that of Vienna pays assid- 
uous court to Gallic loveliness, and its unkempt 
and sturdy sons disport their cumbrous loves 





through many a column with the lithe and 
graceful daughters whose ancestors dwelt be 


side the Seine. 

Whether through this governmental intole: 
ance, or through the inherent ruggedness of the 
idiom, or through default of enterprise, the tel 





egraphic de partment of German new spap 
furnished with an incredible parsimony. 
table giving the statistics of the great German 
Austrian system of telegraphs for 1864 point 
out that in that year only 1.24 per cent. of the 
matter telegraphed was furnished to the public 
press! The average amount published in the 
Allge meine Zeitung, including all the 
from the bourse, markets, and lotteries, is only 
forty-eight lines daily. When a dispatch of 
651 words (some fact-loving German made the 
reckoning) was forwarded from the battle-field 
of Custozza to a journal in Vienna it was con- 
sidered a notable achievement of private enter- 
prise. The epoch-making battle of Sadowa 
was waged within a half steam day’s journey of 
Vienna; yet not twenty consecutive lines of 
| telegraphic history were published in Vienna 


») 


; is 
A 


reports 


yo) 


1g) 


concerning it; and one of the newspapers of 
that city remarked, with a sarcasm to which it 
truthfulness lent a keener sting, “If it had not 
been for the Prussian official bulletins of victory 
we would have known less of the battles in Bo- 
hemia than we did of those in the United States 
of North America.” 

After a “ figld-day” in Congress the Herald's 
head-lines alone occupy as much space as the 
| telegrams in the Ad/gemeine Zeitung. The latter 
journal's daily expenses for telegraphic matter 
| do not exceed $15; the Herald has sometimes 
published a “ special” cable telegram of two col- 

umns, which, at $2 per word, would cost $2400. 
| The greatest recorded telegraphic feat of Eu- 
| rope was a three-column dispatch to the London 
| Times from Dublin, containing John Bright's 
| speech in that city, in the winter of 1866--67. 
Nothing like it has ever been dreamed of on the 
| Continent. During the war the Zimes and 
| Herald several times received nearly a whole 
page by telegraph from Cincinnati; and, at the 
| end of the war, General Grant’s last official re- 
port was telegraphed from Pittsburg to the Cin 
| cinnati Commercial, filling three pages of that pa- 
per, and containing not less than 18,000 words. 
| Most of the telegraph lines are controlled 
entirely by the governments, and they make 
no reductions for dispatches of extraordinary 
| length ; but it is doubtful if newspaper propri- 
etors could be induced to accept a much great- 
er quantity than they already receive. When 
such a possibility is suggested they simply shrug 
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their shoulders in dismay, for that which they | 


constantly receive requires to be so often trans- 
lated in its tortuous journeyings, and is some- 
times so wretchedly rendered by routine officials, 

that, upon its arrival, it is frequently impossible 
to render it more than approximately intelligible 
and accurate. To the conscientious and pains- 
taking German these uncertain oracles are pe- 

culiarly unsatisfactory and obnoxious ; they per- 

turb his philosophic equanimity, they becloud 

his understanding, they harass and perplex his 

waking hours, and thus invade and retrench the 

period allotted by nature to healthful repose. It 

is greatly corrosive of intellectual tranquillity, 

and wholly subversive of the principles that | 
should control every well-regulated human life, 

to be compelled to lose half an hour from one’s , 
meditations on the Corpus inscriptionum Roman- 

arum in an attempt to ascertain from a miserable | 
telegram whether a colliery explosion in Wales 

occurred at Llwydcoed or at Llwidcoed. 

The depressing effect upon the newspapers 
of Germany of all these official embarrassments 
and persecutions, added to the intrinsic hin- 
drances interposed by the character of the peo- 
ple themselves, is readily perceptible in their lim- | 
ited circulation lists. Berlin, for instance, with 
a population of 620,000 souls, requires 142,200 | 
copies of daily newspapers, which would be an | 
average of one paper a day (if all were retained | 
in the city) for every 4.39 inhabitants ; Vienna, | 
with a population of 530,000, requires 142,700 
copies, or an average of one for 3.73; New York, 
with a population of about 900,000, requires (I 
estimate) 411,500 copies, or an average of one | 
for 2.19 inhabitants. 

Again, there are no single journals in Ger- 
many that attain the colossal daily circulations 
common in London, Paris, and New York. The 


| 


| 


alone, exclusive of the Continent, its Berlin 
contemporary numbers scarcely 1100 subseri}- 
ers! Germany affords the most striking of 
all modern demonstrations of the truth of the 
old complaint, that-artists do not read. [t is 
but just to state, however, that the Berlin pub- 
lication has been established only a few years: 
and that although it had at first to contend in 
an almost hopeless struggle, it has at length sur- 
mounted every obstacle sufficiently to become 
self-supporting, and is steadily advancing to 
popularity and strength. 

With comic and illustrated papers, however, 
Germany is copiously supplied. Many of the 
comic papers may seem to the cold-blooded and 
less-impressible Anglo-Saxon something to: 
trivial and undignified in their sallies; but such 
papers as the Adadderadatsch, the Fliejend 
Blatter, Punsch, and Pfeffer und Salz, are well 
worthy to rank alongside Punch and Charivari, 


, But it is in pictorial publications that Germany 


specially excels. Leipsic alone publishes three, 
with a combined weekly circulation of 117,500, 
one of which, the Jdlustrirte Zeitung, had fifteen 
special artists with the armies in Bohemia, and 
several with those campaigning on the Main, 
The Ueber Land und Meer, of Stuttgart, has a 
weekly circulation of 52,000, and a monthily of 
27,000. Besides these there are several other 
pictorials in Vienna, Basle, and other places, 
and a great number of scientific and agricultural 
publications profusely and admirably illustrated, 
Of agricultural papers alone Leipsic publishes 
over half a dozen—in fine, there is no known 
country in which agriculture is at the same time 
better taught and illustrated and more wretch- 
edly practiced than in Germany, especially in 


| South Germgny. 


With the first day of 1867 the Munich Mor- 


Volkszeitung, of Berlin, the most widely-distrib- | genb/att suspended publication for want of pat- 
uted daily in Germany, has a cirgulation of only | ronage—a fact that would have been of incon- 


29,000 or 30,000; the Neueste Nachrichten, of 


siderable importance if it had net been the failure 


Munich, 25,000; the Vienna Neue Freie Presse | of the last attempt of South Germany to main- 
19,000; the Cologne Zeitung, the most enter-| tain its literary independence of Prussia and 


prising paper of Germany, 19,000; the Allge- | 


Saxony. It was the only existing belles-lettres 


meine Zeitung 11,000 of each edition, or 22,000 | publication south of the Main, and its extinc- 


} 


aday. On the other hand, the London Tele- | 
graph circulates (I am informed) 315,000 daily ; 
the Paris Le Petit Journal (last summer) 242,600 ; | 


the Herald 95,000; the London Times 59,000; | Berlin. 


the Figaro 50,000; New York Times 45,000; 
Tribune 43,000, 

But in no department of journalistic enterprise 
is Germany more deficient than in her Art jour- 
nals. When St. Paul’s Cathedral requires new 
windows of stained glass they must be brought 
from Munich; when Englishmen of culture weary 
of looking at the wretched, tawdry collections 
of the National Gallery they flee to Dresden 
and Munich; yet when Germans would read of 
what themselves have accomplished they are 
obliged to subscribe for a London journal. Liit- 
zow's Zeitschrift, of Berlin, is the only publica- 
tion that can for a moment be compared with | 
the London Art Journal; but while the latter 
has a circulation of over 30,000 in England 


tion acquired adUitional significance as marking 
the transfer of the literary, almost simultaneous- 
ly with the political, ascendency in Germany to 
This paper being the forlorn hope of 
the South, both their sectional pride and their 
virulent animosity toward Prussia enlisted them 
strongly in its support, and for several years it 
was even the recipient of a subsidy from the 
Bavarian government; but it was a vain strug- 
gle, and, seeing it could never be rendered self- 
supporting, the government withdrew its sup- 
port, and simultaneously the proprietors aban- 
doned the publication of it. It was little loss 
to Germany, or even to the individuals who 
had supported it, for Munich, notwithstanding 
its great wealth in art, constituting for it a just 
claim to be the artistic metropolis of Germany, 
is poor in thought. 

One of the best, if not the best, of the belles- 
lettres publications of Germany is the Leipsic 
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Gartenlaube, which has a weekly circulation of 
210,000, The Berlin Bazar, a weekly gazette 
of fashion, reaches the great circulation of 
950,000. The artists employed on this maga- 
zine are the inventors of a good portion of the 
feminine costumes of Europe ; but they receive 
little credit for it outside of Prussia, for the 
Parisians adroitly contrive to appropriate most 
of them, and distribute them to the fashionable 
world as of their own invention. It is a singu- 
lar demonstration of the absolute domination 
of French ideas over Europe, that fashions first 
announced in the Bazar often have to travel 
through Paris, and receive the French trade- 
mark, before they can win their way into the 
toilets of Vienna, not only a German city, but 
nearer Berlin than Paris. 

In another place I have stated that single 


German newspapers never attain the colossal | 


circulation lists that are sometimes found in 


England and France, and adduced a number | 


of particular instances. This fact is entirely 
in accordance with the centrifugal and separa- 
tist tendencies of the character of the nation. 
There prevail in Germany as many theories of 


governmental and ecclesiastical polity—all of | 


them of the most indubitable practicability and 
impregnable orthodoxy—as there are separate 


and particular persons, viz., some fifty or sixty | 


nillions. Now every thoughtful reader must 
see at once that it would be very difficult—I 
think I might say extremely difficult—for one 


paper to espouse one-half of these theories, or | 


even a tenth portion of them, it being presup- 


posed always that each of them receives an | 


equally enthusiastic and strenuous support. It 
should also be here premised that every Ger- 
man citizen desires the welfare of the land of 
his nativity more than he desires his customary 
nutriment; and, farther, that he is profoundly 


persuaded and convinced that that welfare can | 


be permanently established and maintained only 
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only one government to assault or champion 
while those of Germany have a matter of thirty 
or thereabout upon which to employ their at- 
tention, I likewise can not forget that in Prus- 
sia it is perilous to subscribe for more than one 
political journal, while in England (as also in 
America) it is perilous to subscribe for on/y 
one. As soon as a thriving burgher in the lit 
tle village of Eichhornstadt becomes so ambi- 
tious as to presume to peruse a journal in ad- 
dition to the government organ it will go hard 
but the police will presently find it necessary 
to confiscate his wild-cherry book-case, togeth- 
er with its contents; but if the American farm- 
| er peruses only one partisan newspaper it may 
be a great many months after the occurrence 
| before he learns that his party has violated the 
Constitution. I am fully persuaded, therefore, 
that it is the great multiplicity of governments 
alone that has been able to impart vitality to 
so large a number of daily journals, when t 
were laboring under the depressing restriction 
above narrated; and in view of this fact the 
| cruelty of Count Bismarck in merging together 
} a number of those governments will appear in, 
its most aggravated and heinous character. 
Another noteworthy phenomenon in circula- 
tion is found in the fact that North Germany— 
contrary to what one would expect—does not 
publish proportionately as many papers as South 
Germany and German Austria, The compar- 
ative extent of the circulations of Vienna and 
Berlin has already been given; and to it may be 
added the following instances: Munich, popula- 
tion 167,000, daily newspapers 77,600; Dresden, 
population 160,000, daily newspapers 25,800; 
| Stuttgart, population 66,000, daily newspapers 
47,750; Hamburg, population 200,000, dailies 
64,600. Even Leipsic, the great publishing 
house of Germany, with a population of 85,000, 
requires only 24,100 daily newspapers. 
Certainly this marked disparity can not es- 


} 
ney 


by bringing to bear upon the science of legis-| tablish a superior intelligence for the South, 
lation a body of preordained, immutable, and | for every other known fact demonstrates the 
contrary. The true explanation is that the 


| 
primordial principles, axioms, and corollaries | 
which no previous legislator or collection of | South publishes a greater proportionate num- 
legislators of any century or country has hith- | ber of small penny papers (Kreutzerblitter)— 


erto either discovered or applied. For want very minute and trivial affairs, largely filled 
of an understanding of those principles the | with advertisements, and of so low a price that 
Fatherland is traveling hourly to canine hab- | thrifty merchants subscribe for several of them, 
To avert a catastrophe so deplora- | They contain very little political or valuable in- 
ble and so fraught with direful consequences, | formation of any description, but chiefly ‘* wise 
he patriotically establishes a journal in which| saws and modern instances,” “old wives’ fa- 
to propound, elucidate, and demonstrate those | bles,” neighborhood genealogies, chronicles of 
principles. He also reads it. Whether any | two-headed calves, and such like matters as 
other of his countrymen engage with him in| are level with the intellectual abilities of the 
that patriotic and interesting avocation is a| credulous, tattling populations of the Catholic 
matter of secondary consequence, for he now; South. The South German or the Austrian la 
peruses healthful sentiments, and feels secure. borer awaits nearly as anxiously as the French 
Thus, while the United Kingdom of Great) or the American, and more anxiously than the 
Britain supports only ninety daily newspapers, | English or the Prussian, his daily portion of 
Prussia publishes one hundred and forty-three, | small news, though he employs great economy 
and Austria seventy-two, most of them in the| in its purchase. You will find in his house a 
German provinces. While I do not for a mo- | trifling newspaper and a well-thumbed prayer- 
ment overlook the importance of the circum-| book oftener than in that of the Prussian, but 
stance that the journals of Great Britain have ! less frequently a copy of Schiller. 


itations. 
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MRS. ENT’S LODGER. 
1. 





T is of no consequence to any one but my- 
self what brought me here to spend the 


summer in a little village in the back part of 


the State; but here I am, and here I am likely 
to remain for some time tocome. My surround- 


ings are not altogether what could be desired, 
but I comfort myself with the thought that they 
might be worse. I shall keep a sort of journal 
of what happens here. 

Having found my way to the tea-table on the 
evening of my arrival, I was ‘‘ made acquaint- 
ed” by my landlady with Mr. Ent, Mr. Ent’s 
son, and Mr. Brice—the latter a gentleman 
boarder. My first impressions of this gentle- 
man were not favorable, and I have seen no 
reason so far to change my opinion, 

Mrs. Ent is a tall, angular female, with a 
neck like a crane, surmounted by a small head 
and face; the expression of the latter is as 
though she had been eating persimmons; Mr. 
Ent looks like a good-natured brigand, with a 
decidedly tumbled aspect, and seems to feel that 
his ears may be boxed at any moment. Nor 
should I be much surprised myself at such a 
demonstration, as his wife evidently considers 
it her duty to discipline him strictly; and dur- 
ing tea-time all the misdemeanors that he had 
committed since the last meal were brought to 
light and judged severely. 

I forgot to mention a gentleman who evident- 


ly earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, and | 


who eats in silence, with a perfect disregard to 
the invention of forks. Almost every one eats 
in silence here. Mrs. Ent occasionally ‘‘con- 
verses,” with the evident conviction that she is 
fully acquainted with most of the topics that 
have been discussed since the year One; and 
really this woman is quite a marvel tome. She 
is so perfectly composed, even when making 
some startling blunder, that she is quite refresh- 
ing; and her manner, whether engaged in re- 
proving Mr. Ent, or in discussing a subject which 
is as familiar to her as Greek, is a study in it- 
self. 

We happencd to be left alone at the tea-table 
—as the others seem to eat and run, and [ never 
could acquire the art of throwing food down my 
throat—when Mrs, Ent turned to me and said, 
very impressively : 

“Now that we are alone, Miss Clare, I will 
take the opportunity to say that I think you will 
find Mr. Brice very pleasant when you get ac- 
quainted. He’s a little offish at first with stran- 
gers, and sometimes a little rough, but you 
mustn't mind him at all, and I’ve no doubt 
you'll get on together very well.” 

My exasperated state of mind passes imagin- 
ation. I gave Mrs, Ent very clearly to under- 
stand that the antics of the person by the name 
of Brice were a matter of perfect indifference to 
me; and that as to his being “ offish,” that 
would be the most agreeable frame of mind to 
me in which he could possibly continue. Had 
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I not “taken this stand,” as a friend of ming 
would say, the man’s whole history, with tho 
whys and wherefores of his being here, would 

| have been poured into my unwilling ears; ay 1. 

leaving Mrs. Ent’s round eyes in a petrified sta) 

| of astonighment, I rushed to my room and fast 

j ened the door, as though I had anticipated a 

attack of some kind. 

I could not help laughing a little, though, 
when I thought it all over; and pushing open 
the blinds, I sat down by my window to coo] 
| off. Here I sit yet, the ‘“‘naughty” having lj 
| been calmed out of me by the pretty view. 

Purple hills in the distance, and greener }ii))x 
near by—another cause of good-humor, for jt 
makes me really savage to look out upon a flat 
stretch of monotonous grass; and on one of the 
green hills 7 can see in the twilight the gleam 
|of white tombstones. The clouds are beauti- 
| ful to-night—dark and light violet—a pretty 
country road winds and twists among the hills, 

a picturesquely-uncomfortable cottage or two 

dot the road, a blue line of water quivers oye: 

the hills, and, altogether, my window frames a 

picture that is far better worth looking at than 
many of those at the Exhibition last winter, 








| II. 
Dreaming over these hills, I know not why 
| my thoughts went out to Rosamond May—Ros- 
amond Ellinwood, I suppose I should call her; 
| but I like the other name best. * Is it not 
| Strange that in a few years people often 
change into different beings? Rosamond at 
school seemed a shadowy fascination, with long, 
light curls and a child-like smile. There were 
other girls prettier than Rosamond, but not one 
of them had her power of bewitching. I was 
laughed at then for ‘‘ my infatuation,” as they 
| called it; but the infatuation is as strong to- 
night as ever—likewise my impotent rage 
against the man who married her. I am glad 
| that I have never seen him. 

I was in Europe when that marriage took 
place, the only premonition being that school- 
girl epistle from Rosamond in which she men- 
tioned that she had met her fate in the water 

| at some wretched sea-shore place, and that his 
| name was Ellinwood. I wrote back that, if 
;she met him in the water, his name ought to 
ibe ‘* Fish” —I now think it should be ‘ Vil- 
lain.” 
| I should have supposed that Rosamond May 
| would be the very last woman that any husband 
| would wish to desert. I really can not under- 
|} stand it. She was married and gone before I 
| returned; gone to live in a far Western city 
| with a man of whose very existence she was ig- 
| porant only a year before. How strange these 
|things seem! I left Rosamond a gay school- 
girl; I saw no intermediate phases of shy, lov- 
ing maiden, April bride, or happy young wife ; 
but was led at once to a pale, quiet woman, 
| who looked like the ghost of my school-girl 
love. 
| I burst into tears, and then ivto anger; but 
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Rosamond stopped my invectives with dignity. 
‘He is my husband,” said she, calmly; and 
his is all that any one can get from her. 

Mrs. May, however, is not one of the quiet 
kind, and she loudly bewails the unfortunate 
marriage that has blasted her daughter’s youth, 
and left her neither wife nor widow in her fa- 
ther’s house. It is very provoking that Rosa- 
mond will not say any thing; and yet I can 
not but respect her for it. I Ravé such a con- 
tempt for those silly women who degrade them- 
selves by lowering their husbands in the eyes 
of others—Mrs. Ent, for instance. Who would 
have thought, though, that my little childish 
Rosamond would have come out with so much 


t 


character ? 

They say, however (for others are not quiet), 
that this Stephen Ellinwood was a gay, dash- 
ing man, fascinated by Rosamond’s pretty ways 
at an old-fashioned watering-place, and mar- 
ried to her in an imprudently short time after 
they met. That his old, dissipated ways grad- 
ually came back upon him; that he left his 
wife in a fit of. drunken anger, on finding her 


| idea that you were personally interested in this 


} 


| 


in tears; and that he had probably made way | 


with himself—which was the very best thing he 
could have done, if he had only sent her word. 

I think that Mrs. May fully subscribes to all 
this; and she asks every fresh questioner if 
it isn’t too bad that her Rosamond should be 
treated in this way? Poor mother! her ambi- 


tion was as strong as her love; and in that 
slight girl were centred many fair hopes, now 


rudely shattered. 
Il. 


While I was dreaming over R 


Rosemond my 


Mr. Brice. I take back all that I said; and I 
have no doubt that he will turn out to be a very 
charming person.” 

‘*T am not interested in him at all, in the 
way you mean,” replied Fanny, more in a flut- 
ter than ever. “Don’t, I beg of you,«get such 
a notion into your head! Mr, Brice really is 


very intelligent and gentlemanly; and we feel 


He told 
father some sad story, when he came, that fa- 
ther persists in keeping to himself; but he su- 
perintends a factory here that belongs to some 
relative, and makes our house his head visit- 
ing quarters, at father’s request. We have be- 
come very well acquainted with him, and like 
him very much. He is very kind-hearted ; and 
the poor man seems so sad at times that it is 
quite wretched to see him, I am really anxious 
that you two should be friends. I think, Con- 
stance, that you could do him a great deal of 
good.” ' 

** Well,” said I, quite unmoved, ‘‘if Mr. Brice 
were under eighteen I might deem it my duty 
to take him in hand, As it is, however, I do 
not feel it to be my mission, It strikes me, too, 


sorry for him because he is a stranger. 


| that we can find more interesting subjects of 


one friend in the place, Fanny Lears, sudden- | 


ly made her appearance. Af.er an exchange 
of salutations she immediately attacked the 
subject of Mr. Brice. 
And how did I like him? 
much ? 

To which I replied that I had not seen him. 
A man answering to that name was supposed 
to have been sitting beside me at tea-time ; but 
he sat in a heap, and did not look up; that I 
didn’t like him at all; and that he had not 
talked mych, having confined himself entirely 
to a sort of growl at long intervals. 

“Really, Constance, you are too bad!” said 
my friend, in evident disappointment, “TI can 
see that you have resolutely set yourself against 
the poor man, and knowing both your natures 
as I do, I feel sure that each day will only see 
you flying wider apart.” 


Had I seen him yet? | 
And had he talked | 


““If we flew at once to opposite sides of the | 


globe I can not see of what possible conse- 
quence it could be to you or any one else,” was 
my reply. 

Fanny blushed to the very roots of her hair ; 


P . : a 
and in that action discovered to me a very nice | 


little plot already hatched by the scheming dam- | 
sel. I thought that I could a tale unfold, if I | 


had been so disposed ; but the time had not yet 
arrived, 


‘**Pardon me, Fanny,” said I; “I had no 


conversation,” 

Fanny looked disappointed, but resolute ; and 
I anticipate considerable amusement in watch- 
ing her manceuvres. 

At breakfast-time I managed to get a look 
at my neighbor, and found the man quite hand- 
some, evidently against his will. His hair wants 
cutting, and he needs repairing generally ; but 
if he could be persuaded to sit erect, and act 
like a gentleman, I should almost call him dis 
tinguished - looking. I have set him down, 
though, as a perfect boor. It never seems to 
enter his head that any of his neighbors may be 
in want of the necessaries of life, in the shape 
of butter, biscuits, and the like. 

IV. 

Some little time after breakfast I strolled 
down again to the dining-room, while the maid 
en was putting my apartment in order, and my 
ears were soon greeted by the dulcet tones of 
Mrs. Ent, sternly reproving Mr. Ent for his 
course in regard to something or other, and it 
seemed to me that I could see his stalwart frame 
trembling before her wrath. 

** Now, Sairy,” he remonstrated, meckly, “ if 
you'd only see—” 

‘* Samuel Ent,” exclaimed the shriller voice, 
with wrathful deliberation, ‘‘ you are the biggest 
fool that ever went on two legs! Id sooner 
trust a pussy-cat !” 

A roar of laughter now burst from an oppo 
site direction; and Mrs. Ent, after a moment’ 
pause, exclaimed ; 

** Do, for goodness’ sake, shut that door, Sam 
uel! I should think you might have sense 


enough, when you come here carrying on in this 


| way, not to let Mr. Brice know all about it!” 


I could stand it no longer, and for fear of 
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“ilies seed I ‘selouned suddenly to the hall, 


where I encountered an amused face, with more looked in the least like he ar, but there 


expression in it than I had supposed my surly 
neighbor capable of. 


He made no remark, however—not even pay- 


ing me the compliment of removing the drab- 
colored *wide-awake that was smashed down 
upon his head ;, and I swept indignantly up to 
myroom. Fanny’s scheme is progressing finely. | 
I really wish there were some law to prevent dis- 
agreeable people from being at large—some 
asylum for their accommodation. 
V. 

Since writing the above I have taken tea with 
Fanny, by special request, and met with some- 
thing of a surprise. 

Fanny really is a wonderful girl; she keeps 
that pleas: unt- looking house of theirs so beauti- 
fully, doing all the work herself, and making 


every thing as comfortable as possible for the | 


dear old man her father. Judge Lears is a 
perfect picture of beautiful eld age; and father 
and daughter seem so dependent on each other 
that it would be really cruel to entertain any 
thought of separating them. 

Tea was every thing that a tea should be, 
and much more attractive than Mrs, Ent’s; 
then we adjourned to the “sitting-room,” as 


they call it, although it is really a parlor, and | 
looks so pretty with its numerous windows and | 


that odd little veranda on which it opens. <A 
room in a wing has a particular attraction for | 
me; itis a sort of offshoot from the main build- 
ing, and there is something rather unexpected 
about it that interests one. 

I had just taken in the whole effect of these 
vine-draped windows, and the hanging basket 
in the open door; Fanny’s piano, with a vase | 
of flowers at one end, a book and handkerchief 
at the other, all speaking of feminine occu- 
pancy; a rocking-chair or two, and the wide, 
chintz-covered lounge, with its large, inviting- 
looking cushions, three in a row (I fairly dote 
on one of these chintz-covered lounges), when 
suddenly appeared the figure of a man in the 
doorway, who, with a sort of swinging grace, 
walked forward as though assured of a welcome. 

‘“*Why, Mr. Brice!” said Fanny, in a very 
hospitable tone, ‘you are quite a stranger— 
walk in. I believe you are acquainted with 
Miss Clare ?” 

“T can not say that I am,” replied the indi- | 
vidual, with great composure; ‘ Miss Clare’s 
name has been mentioned to me, and mine to 
her—that is the extent of our acquaintance.” 

I wondered whose fault it was that we were 
not ‘better acquainted, as I had been quite dis- 
posed to exchange the common courtesies of 
life; I remained quiet, however, as I had nd 
intention of making the first advances. Fanny 
gave me beseeching glances to ‘* behave pretty,” 
but I would not heed them, 

To my surprise, however, my new acquaint- 


anee seated himself near me, and said that I | 
reminded him very much of a friend of his—a | 


very dear friend, he might say; not that 7 I 


Was 
| something in the tones of my voice that 


called her vividly. 
Now my voice had been said to he just | 
| that of Rosamond May, and it was a com) 
ment to be like her in any way. I wondere, 
what sort of a persan Mr, Brice’s “very d 
friend” might be. 
That provoking Fanny had seated herself at 
| the piano, I verily believe for the express } a 
pose of furthering our acquaintance ; and | 
found, to my surprise, that the singular persor 
age beside me could talk and act Jike a gentlo- 
man. He really had a very fine face; and } 
had read, and traveled, and evidently seen th 
world in the most improving sense of the term 
I did not care, however, for the continuance: 
of our téte-a-téte, and I was therefore most 
grateful to Judge Lears for sauntering in and 
attacking Mr. Brice upon some political ques- 
tion that seemed to be a perpetual subject of 
| dispute. At the first opportunity I walked 
| over to Fanny. 
**T shall stay all night with you,” I wi 
| pered. 
| “Shall you ?” replied Fanny, in evident sur- 
prise—more surprise, it struck me, than pleas 
ure. 
However, we were too intimate to be polite 
to each other; and to punish her I whispered, 
“Yes; aren't you glad? I think your Mr. 
Brice improves on acquaintance, Fanny, I 
| have no doubt that you will be able to make 
, something of him yet.” 
** My Mr. Bric e!” she repeated, indignantly, 


re. 








while running her fingers over the keys; “how 
| ridiculous you are, ( onstance ! I think he is 
| father’s Mr. Brice, if any one’s; but I really 
| wish some good, true woman would take him 
| in hand, ‘for better or for worse,’ poor man !” 

*T think,” said I, ‘‘ that the ‘ good, true wo- 
man’ had much better take a whole school than 
a single individual, if she takes him for the 
work of reformation.” 

The Judge and Mr. Brice, having each de- 
monstrated to his own satisfaction that, if the 
theory of the other were adopted, the country 
would go to irremediable ruin, now joined us, 
and the conversation became general. The 
Judge hoped that we would try to convert Mr. 
| Brice to a rational way of thinking ; and Mr. 
Brice wondered that, ‘with such home influ- 
ences, the Judge woald persist in his uncivil- 
| ized theory. 

Fanny stopped all farther debate with one 
of her favorite songs, and Mr. Brice lent some 
deep, rich tones to the melody, that contrasted 

finely with Fanny’s clear, bird-like notes. 

| Now,” said Mr. Brice, with a comical ex- 
| pression of annoyance, “I shall be obliged to 
run the gauntlet of Mrs. Ent’s inquiries and 
| guesses as to where I have been and what I 
|have been doing. ‘The different ladies in the 
place have all been brought up at various times 
as the particular objeets of my attentions. It 
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never seems to enter the worthy lady’s head | 
‘hat a man may get tired of that kind of joking.” | 

When, the very next day, Mrs, Ent addressed 
me as follows: ** Miss Clare, now that we are | 
alone, I will take the opportunity to tell you | 
that I always make it a point to tease Mr. 

e about the ladies, because he likes to be 
teased about them,” I had much difficulty to 
maintain a composed demeanor. 

I think Mr. Brice waited patiently that even- | 
ing at least an hour beyond the time he had 
fixed upon for leaving, in the hope that I would 
yet ready to go; but when it got to be rather 
alarmingly late for country habits he seized his | 

it in an embarrassed manner and made his 
adieux. 

I had no intention of being accompanied 

me in the evening by a stranger, and thus 

cting Mrs. Ent’s restless tongue against my- 

I think Fanny forgave me during our de- 

lightful night talk of about four hours; but I 

was obliged to hear Mr. Brice’s name much 
more frequently than I desired. 

“| think he is almost afraid of ladjes,” said 
Fanny, while commenting on his frequent 
rusqueness of manner, “‘he never seems at 
ease in their society.” 

“Then,” I replied, “‘he has certainly done 
something he is ashamed of. No man of his 
ge, who has seen so much of the world, too, 
would be troubled with boyish bashfulness un- 
less he had some reason for disquiet ; so gardez 

us, my dear Fanny.” 

While my friend was answering these re- 
marks, in a discourse that came under several } 
different heads, I fell asleep, and forgot the ex- 
istence of Mr. Brice for a few blissful hours, 


I, 





V1. 
Poor Mr. En ‘*Sairy” leads him a weary 
dance of it. 

While I loitered at the breakfast-table this 
morning he walked into the dining-room, dan- 
gling a piece of raw meat in the air for the in- 
spection of his better-half. It was probably 
from consideration for my feelings that he en- 
deavored to conduct the exhibition in panto- 
m but Mrs, Ent dragged his performances 
severely forward into the light of day. 

**Now, Mr. Ent, what do you mean, I should | 
like to know, by bringing raw meat into the | 
dining-rooth? Have you no ideas of decency | 
atall? I really wish that you would consider 
people’s stomachs a little more!” 

This seemed to be just what he was trying to 
do, for he replied, deprecatingly, ‘* Why, Sairy, 
I only jest wanted to know if there’d be enough 
of it for dinner.” 

His wife majestically waved him off. 
it into the kitchen, Mr. Ent.” 

** But, Sairy—” 

** Samuel Ent, wil/ you take that beef into the 
kitchen, or shall 7?” 

I wished that I could have put into the man | 
spirit enough to exclaim, “ You shall!” and | 
then to fling down the beef and retire; but he | 


t ’ 
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was made of softer material than this, and meek- 
ly took up a line of march for the kitchen. 

** As you were saying, Miss Clare,” resumed 
my landlady, turning to me as though this little 
episode had not been, “I hate and despise gos- 
sip. Now there’s Mr. Brice; when he first 
come here people were possessed to find out all 
about him; and I got fairly tired of answering 
I couldn’t make out what he'd 
been before—I didn’t like to put the question 


to him in so many words; and once, when I 


| Was trying to get at it, he told me that he used 


to travel around with bears. This didn’t seem 
to be much of a business, and I didn’t like to 
let it go without making something more of it; 
so I told them I rather thought Mr. Brice had 
once been in the menagerie line. He come here 
and took the parlor bedroom, for a long or a 
short time, he said, just as it suited him; never 
said a word about the price; and pays as regu 
larly as an eight-day clock. The greatest fault 
I have to find with him is that he keeps himself 
a good deal to himself, and isn’t quite so neat in 
his apartment as I should like—throws papers 
and things on the floor, and drops his cigar- 
ashes wherever it comes handy. But then you 
can’t expect a man, you know, to be a woman, 
He must be well off, I suppose, for he seems to 


| get just what he wants; though how he’s mad 


his money is more than I can tell. He’s that 
kind of man, too, that he might be going away 
to-morrow for all J know—and he may be going 
to stay two years. I can't find out a thing 
about him.” 

And all this in reply to my carefully -pre- 
meditated remark that I despised gossip and 
gossips! <All shafts seem to glance off harm- 
lessly from Mrs. Ent’s double-proof armor of 
self-esteem, 

Vil. 

I wandered away this afternoon from my un- 
congenial home-surroundings, and went off on 
an exploring ramble. I like country 
wanderings—varied by the excitement of a for- 
midable cow or a doubtful dog, involving a 
scramble over the nearest fence, and saying 
a nothing to nobody.” I took my sundown and 
a letter from Rosamond, and started. 

Following the pretty, winding road, I came, 
after a while, to an old red mill; and as there 
were plenty of convenient logs around I depos- 
ited myself on one and looked about me. The 
mill-wheels were going furiously, and making 
a great noise—working away in the midst of a 
scene that seemed made for quiet. Just beside 
the mill a deep ravine slopes down to the tan- 
gled woods, dark, still, and mysterious-looking ; 
while a p@etty little frisky stream, sauntering 
carelessly by on the other side, has been impris- 
oned in an iron clasp, and made to work hard, 
in place of its former butterfly existence. Poor 
little stream! what a tyrant is that ugly, great 
wheel, that must be turned! sending the clear, 
sparkling water on such a headlong tumble 
down into that stone basin. It must make the 
stream giddy just to look at it. 
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woods rich in every shade of green; and I sat 
dreaming on the log, with Rosamond’s letter in 
my hand, until a voice roused me from my rey- 
erie. 

I was not at all pleased to see Mr. Brice, 
nor to receive frof him the envelope which I 
had dropped at the other end of the log. 

**T have been struck with this handwriting, 
Miss Clare,” said he, lingering over the envel- 
ope; ‘‘the letters are so regularly beautiful, 
and yet so delicate. I could almost worship a 
character like that these strokes portray.” 

** And what is the character?” I asked, in- 
terested in spite of myself. 

‘¢ Fastidious delicacy, and love of the beauti- 
ful, with a hidden strength that even those 
most intimate with her would scarcely suspect, 
until it was brought forth by circumstances. 


These are the prominent traits; there are many | 


others, noble and lovable, that I could men- 
tion.” 

I was almost startled when I thought of 
Rosamond, to whom the crumpled rose-leaf 
story would so well have applied ; and the beau- 
tiful always seemed to grow beneath her fingers, 
whether they touched ribbon, flowers, or pencil ; 
and Jately she had seemed so strong and self- 
poised—so different from the school-room pet. 

Mr. Brice was looking off toward the hills. 
I resolved to puzzle him a little. 

**You have said ‘her’ very confidently,” said 
I. “Suppose, now, I should tell you that the 
writer of this letter is a wild cousin of mine—a 
medical student, for example ?” 

“You would not be telling the truth,” was 
the calm reply. : 

“You are right,” said I; ‘* but possibly she 
would be happier as a wild medical student than 
as she is now. That letter was written by a 
very dear married friend of mine.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Brice, indifferently, 
as though the subject had passed from his mind ; 
and then he began to direct my attention to 
various points of interest around, 

I felt rather piqued that Rosamond should 
be dropped so suddenly ; but I suppose the ad- 


jective “married” stripped her of all interest | 


in the gentleman’s eyes. 


Vil. 
We spent the ‘‘ glorious Fourth” at Fanny’s. 
I say ‘‘ we,” for Mr. Brice seems to be quite at 
home there ; and Fanny makes strenuous efforts 


to bring us together. There was quite a little | 


party—about twenty I should think; and the 
feminine portion of the assembly were in white, 


with blue ribbons, and pink roses inthe hair. | 


We called this being patriotic; and it certain- 
ly looked very pretty. 


Milk-punch was handed around in the even- 


ing; and I noticed that Mr. Brice, who was at- 
tending to me, took none himself. 
*‘Are you not going to take any?” I in- 


quired, just as I was raising the glass to my | 


lips. 





Green hills rose up before me, crowned with , 
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‘*No,” he replied, in a low tone, “TI dare nos 
—the last time I tasted it I pained some ees 
very dear tome. Do not tempt me, Miss Claro 
to break my vow.” ’ 

**T honor you for this,” I whispered, as T cot 
down my glass untasted ; * and J also will make 
a vow, this very night, for fear of leading sete 
one weaker into sin.” 

Perhaps I had said too much, for T felt deep. 
ly. I saw that my companion’s eyes brightened 
suddenly, and then grew tender. He scarcely 
left me all the evening. What fresh scrano 
was I getting myself into ? 

Fanny gave me an appreciative pinch as we 
| stood together for a moment, and before | 

realized what I was doing I had engaged to 
take a drive with Mr. Brice the next after. 
noon. 

| ** Really, Miss Clare,* remarked my hostess, 
approvingly, a few days after these proceed- 
ings, ‘‘I think we shall have to give you the 
credit of taming Mr. Brice. He is very much 
improved since you came; he used to snap and 
snarl at every one around, and I thonght he 
must have the dyspepsia.” 

I had no inclination to rival Van Amburgh: 
but there was no use in trying to convince Mrs, 
Ent that I had taken no pains to that effect, 
An idea once lodged in that lady's brain defies 
all attempts at dislodgment. 
| I certainly had no expectation of ever be- 

coming very weil acquainted with Mr. Brice, 
and I can not be accused of having tried to 
|make myself particularly agreeable to him. 
Indeed, I have avoided him as much as I could 
without positive rudeness, for a certain tender 
| inferest of manner lately displayed has become 
a positive annoyance. 
| Mrs, Ent has evidently settled the matter en- 
tirely to her own satisfaction, and she indulges 
in significant look. and remarks that strike me 
as peculiarly comical. Then she will sigh as 
her eye falls upon “Samuel,” as thongh she 
she would wish every friend of hers to be pre- 
served from such a fate; and poor Mr. Ent 
looks uncomfortable under the consciousness of 
having done something wrong—he doesn’t ex- 
actly know what. Fanny smiles amiably, al- 
|though she wisely refrains from saying any 
thing; and, altogether, it is very evident that 
| people generally are pleased to think that things 
| are coming round just as they had prophesied. 
It strikes me that even Mr, Brice has a more 
assured manner and a greater elasticity of step, 
as though things were going well with him with- 
out much trouble on his part; and I think it is 
| quite time for me to put an end to such hallu- 
cinations. There has been very little to bring 
|them about: soMe unavoidable meetings at 
Judge Lears’s, various conversations on books, 
nature, etc., and two or three drives. Fanny 
has driven with him a score of times, at least. 
Why don’t people look knowing with respect to 
| her ? 
| J will refuse the next invitation, and turn 
| over a new leaf, 
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mee. 
I have done it; but what have I gained by 
Promised that troublesome man an inter- 
y, with full opportunity to hold forth for an 
mited period! And some little experience 
ich matters ought to prepare me for what 
nay expect. So be it. If he to 
, headlong to destruction it is no fault of 
1e; and however disappointed he may be, 
he will not dare to blame me. I do feel a little 
sorry for him, though. 


chooses 


X. 
Well, our “sitting” came off on one of 
vs mentioned before, and here are the 
Said Mr. Brice, when we had selected our 
‘*Miss Clare, you declined my invitation 
to drive this afternoon because you imagined 
that Mrs. Ent and Co. were ymtting a peculiar 
nstruction upon such performa@tces ?” 
Said Miss Clare, with becoming hesitation : 


“You force me to be candid, Mr. Brice; and 


in not deny the truth of your proposition. 


“ Not place aux dames, just yeQ” interrupted 
he gentleman, with a smile that made him quite 
fascinating. ‘* Please lend me your patience for 
. long story, and make what comments you like 
t the end. Sut first, Miss Clare, let me ask 
ou a question—I have a high opinion of your 
j idgment. Do you think that a man of mature 

re, who has fallen under the power of a dis- 


rusting vice, fallen so as to disgrace himself in 

e eyes of those who love him best, can ever 
be reclaimed? Would you believe it if you 
saw such a man, who had been able to live for 

year without yielding to the temptation ? 
Would you take him D3 the hand and encour- 
age him ?” 

“T would honor him from my very heart!” 
I replied, warmly, though not acceding to this 
“taking him by the hand” arrangement. ‘‘ And 
I would have the utmost confidence in that man’s 
moral strength and final triumph.” 

“ Thanks,” 
respectfully over my hand and raised it to his 

an action that almost caused me to tum- 
ble off the log with apprehension as to what 
might be coming next. 

But all that came was: “T will now proceed 
It is that of a young man who 
was unfortunately left, when a boy, with plenty 
of money, for which he was accountable to no 
Of course he became a man long before 
the time, and gathered around him a lot of dissi- 
pated fellows, whose orgies were more worthy 
of beasts than of men; hence my fiction to Mrs, 
Ent that I went about with bears. 

“But after a while this became tiresome, 
and I resolved to reform. I had behaved re- 
spectably for some time, when I met an incarna- 
tion of all that is sweet and pure and lovable 
But I should have commenced my 
story by saying that my real name is Ellinwood. 
‘Brice’ is only a portion of my Christian name.” 


said my companion, as he bowed 


with my story. 


one 


in woman. 
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Another uneasy motion on my part, that fair- 

ly dislodged me. 
“ ¢ Ellinwood!” 


in a dream. 


I repeated, wildly, like one 


“Then you are Rosamond May’s 
husband !” 

**Even so,” he replied, with a sad smile; “I 
am that unworthy creature; and it was the knowl- 
edge that you were Rosamond’s friend, first dis- 
covered from the envelope you dropped in this 
very place, that inclined me toward you. The 
tones of your voice gave me a melancholy pleas- 
and I could 
soon see that you would prove a warm, true 
friend, through evil and through good report. 
You will forgive me for saying that I determined, 
if it were possible, that Rosamond’s friend should 
But I will come to that in due time.” 
I was busily thinking over this unexpected 
My first sensation was one of 
pleasure, that Rosamond’s husband was not such 
a wretch as might have been expected; but I 
suddenly remembered that it was my duty to 
be highly indignant. 

Quite regardless, however, of my emotions, 
Mr. Brice, alias Ellinwood, proceeded with his 
narrative, 

**Tt has often seemed strange to me,” he said, 
“that Rosamond should have loved me. But 
she did love me, for we were married ; and our 
married life, until that last miserable 
an unusually happy one. 


ure—they are so like Rosamond’ ; 


be mine. 


dénouement. 


year, was 
Then the demon of 
drink began to possess me again by degrees; 
bat I managed to keep up an appearance of 
respectability, until, one never-to-be-forgotten 
night, some unusually strong milk-punch made 
sad havoc with me, and, scarcely knowing what 
I did, I reeled home to Rosamond, who had 
never even suspected this failing. Never shall 
I. forget her look of horror. ‘Is this my hus 

band,’ she exclaimed, ‘my noble, intellectual 
husband, whom I have so loved and honored ?’ 
Then, turning her back upon me, she began to 
cry. 

“Those tears sobered me in an instant; and 
shutting myself up in the library I tried to re- 
flect upon the course I should take. It seemed 
to me that the best thing I could do was to rid 
Rosamond of my presence, for I could not trust 
myself among the temptations that surrounded 
me there. Writing her a few lines, to assure 
her that I had not put an end to myself, I left 
the place before morning, and went to a town 
a hundred miles away, where a worthy cousin 
of mine resided. He promised to, keep my se- 
cret, entered into my plan of reform, and offered 
me the superintendence of his factory here as 
an excuse for settling myself in a plac. where 
I would be quite unknown, and able to carry 
out my scheme of total abstinence for a year. 

**T am much indebted to the kindness of 
Judge Lears and his daughter, which has, in a 
measure, mitigated my banishment. I told the 
Judge, on my arrival, that I was in great trou- 
ble; and I have received from him the kindest 
consideration. It has required, at times, nearly 
all my powers of mind to baffle Mrs. Ent’s cu- 
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it. ‘The twelve months, howey er, that I have | sure to have been’ “ in college together, 
| 
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spent in the bosom of her family have not im- 
proved my manners; nor, I am afraid, my tem- 
per. WhenI heard that you were coming here, 
Miss Clare, the announcement gave me any thing 
but pleasure. I felt that the advent of a young 


lady into our household was a nuisance—an in- | 


congruity that was positively disagreeable ; for 
she would, of course, expect all sorts of little 


attentions, and feel indignant if a man didn’t | 
| lodger ; and that lady fell into a habit of sj. ay 


rouse himself to be agreeable.” 

**T don’t think,” 
quite well acquainted with Rosamond’s husband, 
‘that the effort you made was at all calculated 
to fatigue you.” 


said I, feeling by this time | 


Mr. Ellinwood laughed heartily; but becom- | 


ing suddenly grave again he replied: ‘‘ No; I 
suppose that you set me down as an unmitigated 
boor at the first interview. 
derstand the spell that was on me—the sense 
of humiliation in the society of a lady—and the 


You could not un- | 


total want of confidence in myself after my mis- | 


erable fall. But I could not help liking you, 
Miss Clare; and when I found that you were 
Rosamond’s friend I managed to emerge, by 
degrees, from my porcupiae covering. What 
little attention I paid you was both for your 
sake and hers. 
such a friend.” 

“Thank you,” 
more to say at the end of this strange narrative. 

“You know Rosamond well, 
said my companion, after an awkward silence ; 


Iam glad that Rosamond has | 
I replied—finding nothing | 


Miss Clare,” | 


. . | 
‘*you have seen her quite lately; do you think 


her love has survived the outrage to her confi- 
dence ? 
for a return of that confidence ?” 

“T am quite sure,” said I, speaking with firm 
conviction, ‘‘ that Rosamond’s love for you re- 
mains undiminished ; and I do not believe that 
a single complaint of you has ever passed her 
lips.” 

Mr. Ellinwood’s movements were always 
rather unexpected, and my hand was now seized 
with alarming fervor. ‘‘God bless you, Miss 
Clare! for the most comforting words I have 
heard during my banishment; and here let me 
take the opportunity of thanking you for all the 
good you have done me from the first moment 
of our acquaintance, I feel under the great- 
est obligations. to you; and so, I am sure, will 
Rosamond, I will go to her at once, and throw 
myself upon her mercy.” 

I had ‘*done him good” then, in spite of my- 
self! Ismiled as I recalled Fanny’s eager plans 
for me, and my indignant refusal of them. 


Do you think I might venture to ask | 


I think Mr. Ellinwood was about to ask tno 
what relation I bore to Mr. Riverhead; jy, 
probably noticing some peculiar changes 9; 
complexion, he suddenly wrung my hand y itl 
painful earnestness as he exclaimed : : 

** Let me congratulate you, Miss Clare, fro, 
the bottom of my heart! A fellow like Charles 
Riverhead is a sort of human century-plant.” 

Mr, Ellinwood soon ceased to be Mrs. FE; nt’s 


ing of him as of one lately deceased, general], 
winding up with the remark : “*T always thought, 
Miss Clare, that you had something to do with 
poor Mr. Brice’s sudden departure.” 

I really suppose I had; but it was not nec- 
essary to tell her so. 

Fanny declared, indignantly, that ‘‘T re ally 
was the meanest gu that ever lived not to tel] 
her that I wasgngaged!” To which I repli 
by advising her, when she next undertool 
match-making, to make sure, beforehand, that 
one of the parties was not a married man and 
the other an engaged young _ 
© 

THE INEVITABLE CRISIS. 
HERE was no help for it! The facts of 
the past, to be expected, inexorable, yet 
generally unlooked for, and surprising when they 
arrive—death and misfortune—prepared the fact 
now come to pass, which stared Lucilla Stanhope 
in the face, and which she met with energy and 
courage. The commonest events in life had 


and an object for charity. She ore youth, 
good health, and a number of high-toned rela- 
tives ; but in her case yauth was ignorant, good 
health impotent, and the high-toned relatives 
worthless. The latter neither opened their doors 
nor their purses to shelter and aid her, The fe- 
male cousins she had associated with on equa 
social terms gave her their cold, décolleté shoul- 
ders, and the male cousins passed her by wit! 
an ejaculatory ‘‘ How-de-do?” Consequently 
Lucilla foreswore kindred and society. If an 
unselfish, sympathetic person existed it was no 
in the town of Coventry, her present dwelling- 
place. She decided to shake its dust from her 
feet forever, and go in search of the source of 
the milk of human kindness. Should she dis- 
cover that its flow was exhausted in the human 


| race, she would learn to labor with her head 


It was rather comical, too, to be fully pre- | 


pared for an offer, and, instead of that, to hear 
of a man’s love for another woman. It was 
well, under the circumstances, to have been for- 
tified beforehand; and, resolving to be even 
with him, I managed to inquire if he knew Mr. 
Charles Riverhead, of 

*** Know’ him!” he exclaimed, delightedly. 
‘* Why we were in college together!” 


and hands, without hope of kindness or con- 
sideration, and eat her hard crusts, 
with as hard a heart as any body’s. 

But what could she do? What avenue opened 
to a high-bred, intelligent, handsome girl? The 
ayocations pursued by women in Coventry who 
were compelled to earn a livelihood consisted 
of the trades of the milliner, the dress-mak- 
er, the tailoress. For extremes there was the 


so earned, 


| school-mistress and the servant of all work. 
| To prove herself methodical and deliberate Lu- 
| cilla drew up a ruled paper reference in this 
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wise, and studied it several days, in the hope 
of an enlightenment on the subject of her future 


course : 
LuciLLta STANHOPE. 

On the mother’s side, a Milliner; dress - maker ; 
Grindstone ; a name figur- tailoress; school - teacher ; 
ing in State Annals. On servant of all work: each 
the father’s side, a Stan- and all suiting me equally. 
hope; 4 name celebra- Being incapable of trim- 
fed in the History of the ming my own bonnets, fit- 
Bar. Aged twenty-one; re- ting my dresses. Utterly in 
spectable figure; goodish the dark concerning the 
hair; blue eyes; regular make of male garments. 
face; the Grindstone hand. Not understanding the 
High temper; no accom- rudiments of grammar and 
plishments ; an excellent arithmetic. 
wardrobe. Eight hundred House-work to be learned 
dollars, proceeds of sale of entirely. 
law-books and furniture. 

Family debts paid. 


All the knowledge of labor that Coventry of- | 


fered Lucilla pronounced impossible. She must 
ayoid villages and towns, and plunge into the 
city. She chose the largest and busiest—New 
York. With her biggest trunk and a portion 
of her money she left Coventry one misty au- 
tumn day, bidding farewell to one friend only— 
her father’s physician, Doctor Ridley. To him 
she confided her destination, the remainder of 
her trunks, and the other half of her money. 
When she did this the Doctor, being a widow- 
er, and only as old again as herself, asked her 
to marry him and remaig in Coventry. She 
refused the offer, but thanked him warmly, add- 
ing that she did not believe he was in earnest. 
The Doctor protested that it was a serious case ; 
that he had been in love with her from the time 
that she had the hooping-cough and broke the 
bottle of medicine he brought her. 

‘‘ Besides,” he continued, ‘‘ who else will have 
you, my Lady Lucilla? You are a poor, proud, 
desolate, cantankerous young woman.” 

“Tt is all true, dear Doctor Ridley. How 
well you understand me! How well I know 
you too! Good-by again. You shall hear of 
me. I'll come back to you poorer, prouder, 


more desolate, if possible—an old, good-for-no- | 


thing creature, who has failed miserably in all 
her acts.” 


The blighted leaves fell in showers that day, 


but not a tear dropped from Lucilla’s eyes dur- 
ing the journey. Judging from a curious smile 


which occasionally played over her counte- | 
nance, it appeared as if she enjoyed the au-| 
tumn scenery through which she rode. The} 


dusty sparrows hopped and twittered in the 
brown hedges; the speckled partridge fluttered 
in the woody places where the sassafras was 
yellow and the maple scarlet; the fowls in the 


barn-yards threw up clouds of sand over their | 


feathers; cattle roamed over the fields of stub- 


ble, and dogs bayed in the distant hills; but | 


, 
the smile did not come from these, but from an 


apprehension concerning the future which she 
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ing through the deafening roar of the streets, 
her eyes filled with a mist which blinded them; 
she felt as if she were sinking and drowning in 
a wild, tumultuous sea. She drove to a board- 
ing-house she was familiar with by name—Mrs. 
Fleeceson’s; entered with a Cashmere shawl 
hanging on one arm, holding in one hand a 
brilliantly-embroidered satchel, and asked for 
aroom. Mrs. Fleeceson bustled into the small 
vestibule where she sat waiting, and, to her dis- 
gust and surprise, asked her for a reference! 

“Tt is usual,” added Mrs. Fleeceson, per- 
ceiving Lucilla’s surprise, ‘‘and a matter of form 
we are obliged to adopt with strangers.” 

‘Tn order to find shelter in a strange place,” 
said Lucilla, haughtily, ‘‘niust I indeed relate 
to you, whose business it is to accommodate the 
traveling public, my antecedents ?” 

“T only require some name known to me, 
If you desire to keep incognito you can find 
admittance to some hotel. I presume you 
would rather not go to so public a place, how- 
ever.” 

Lucilla produced a card-case—a gold one, 
Mrs. Fleeceson observed—and handed a card to 
her, upon which was engraved in Roman let- 
ters, ‘‘ Lucilla Stanhope. Bedford Place, No. 
4.” 

The sight of the card, which Lucilla herself 
had not had occasion to use since she left her 
house, a month ago, gave her a hysterical sob 


| in her throat, and sent her thoughts back to the 
| old, protected, secure days gone forever. Mrs, 


Fleeceson rustled her silk dress slightly, and 
Lucilla, looking up, comprehended that her card 
was not considered a sufficient evidence of re- 
spectability. 

**T hoped,” she said, with a dash of irrita- 
tion in her voice, ‘‘that I should be able to 


| fight it out on the card, and not be forced to 


own how it was that I knew your house. My 
uncle, Charles Grindstone, spent a winter with 


| you—Lieutenant-Governor Grindstone, I mean, 


My cousin, John Grindstone, attaché to the 
French Legation, has also spoken of your house 
tome. Shall I show you his carte de visite?” 

“Enough, Miss Stanhope; the Grindstone 
family are well known to me, A Major Grind- 
stone was here two years ago, attached to Gen- 
eral Dix’s staff; another relative, I presume ?” 

“Yes; to the Grindstones our Government 
is beneficent. They are a dignified set of pau- 
pers, and allow themselves to be supported by 


| it with grace and condescension,” 


From her tone and manner Mrs. Fleeceson 


| was afraid Lucilla had run away from her of- 


ficial relatives, and determined to write the 
Lieutenant-Governor immediately about her. 
Lucilla divined this intention, and exclaimed: 

“Madam, I have accepted absolute friend- 
lessness; I have repudiated the Grindstones, 


| being of age, and have come here to look for a 
resisted with scorn and defiance. When she | 
arrived in the city, late in the afternoon, her | 
mind, in spite of her resolutions, grew dark and | 
heavy in the dark and heavy atmosphere. Rid- | 


situation, which is necessary to my support.” 
‘“My dear,” said Mrs. Fleeceson, kindly, 

** you are too handsome to take any situation 

except that which your birth and position en- 
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title you to, 
take that ?” 

‘* My being handsome will not stand in my 
light long; beauty is fleeting, especially when 
one gets to the pass I have,” Lucilla replied, 
with a grim smile. ‘‘ As for liberty, I have 
chosen the sort I like best.” 

** Very well, Miss Stanhope, you have views 
of your own, I see; most young ladies have, 
nowadays, and they may be right; but in my 
young days it was different. What style of 
room do you wish—an expensive one ?” 

“Any room you have unoccupied will suit 

. 


You certainly are at liberty to 


me. 

** Of course you are aware I have a scale of 
prices; the rooms on the fifth floor are much 
more reasonable than those on the first.” 

This was a matter Lucilla had not consid- 
ered ; a room on the fifth floor sounded ugly ; 
an apartment on the first floor sounded agree- 
ably. She wondered what the price of board 
any where might be. Meantime Mrs. Fleeceson 
was eying her with the wary eyes of a person 
long accustomed to ‘the tricks of a swindling 
community, who must sleep and eat at the ex- 
pense of people of her profession. 

** What do you say to a place midway, Mad- 
am—one between heaven and earth? And 
will you state your price ?” 

Mrs. Fleeceson was convinced that at pres- 
ent, at least, there was no embarrassment con- 
cerning money with Lucilla, and installed her 
in a comfortable room. When Lucilla had un- 
locked her trunk to take out a suitable dinner- 
dress, and had arrayed herself in it, a certain 
old-fashioned zest returned to her, which in- 
creased when she found herself at Mrs. Fleece- 
son’s well-lighted and handsomely -spread table. 
That the world was all before her, where she was 
to find toil, anxiety, and uncertainties, she_for- 
got. A week, with its busy breakfasts, and leis- 
urely dinners, elaborate toilets, polite chats, ex- 
change of puerilities, and undertow of gossip, 
passed. At the end of it a neatly-written bill 
was sent to her, which contained a few extras. 
These latter consisted of the most ordinary, 
comfortable trifles she had been accustomed to 
—<cnps of tea at odd hours, a bit of cake, the 
ironing of a few laces, a wax-candle for her 
bedside, some mucilage, a little ink — items 
which she would have scorned to recollect had 
she furnished them to any person. It served 
to rouse her from that condition whose limits 
depend on the contents of one’s trunks, and the 
more or less kaleidoscopic character of the no- 
madic mass of human beings one encounters 
in city life. 

**T must be a regularGrindstone,” she thought. 
“Can it be that Providence is going to provide 
for me, as it does for them, and send me some- 
thing with a salary attached, and that my in- 
stinets are keeping me here supine and wait- 
ing? It is the Grindstone atmosphere. I will 
get out of it instanter, and be what I have de- 
signed.” 


| and reckoning how many bills it would take to 
wrap what Miss Braddon would call her “scanty 
| patrimony,” she carried it to Mrs. Fleecesoy, 
and carelessly asked her in what newspaper it 
would be best to advertise for the situation, 

*‘Oh! that situation?” Mrs. Fleeceson re- 
plied. ‘* You have not given the idea up?” 

‘Certainly not. Dearme! I wish you would 
be kind enough to tell me what I can do,’ 
Lucilla, in a confidential burst. 

**Can you teach music ?” 

‘*No—not that exactly.” 

* Drawing ?” 

** Well, no.” 

‘* French ?” 

‘*Nor that either.” 

‘<The making of wax flowers ?” 

Lucilla laughed loudly. 

** Do you think I could practice so absurd an 
art?” 

“Can you sew on a sewing-machine ?” 

““Mrs, Fleeceson,” and Lucilla tapped her 
head significantly, ‘“‘my ability is all here! | 
am a true American girl, thoroughly untaught, 
I have been educated in all the branches; jin 
algebra I was Al at school. Bat I know no- 
thing well. Let me find the chance, however, 
and my ability will develop itself. Like Jack 
Bunsby, if Iam knocked on the head sufficient- 
ly my knowledge will grow valuable.” 

**If the worst comfes to the worst, my dear 
Miss Grind— Stanhope, I would say, you might 
remain here, and keep the run of the silver and 
linen. You have studied algebra, you say ?” 

** How can you laugh, and make me laugh at 
my wretched position ?” 

“It is certain that no employer will pay you 
to experiment on your locked-up abilities. He 
will expect you to produce evidence ‘to prove 
that you can accomplish some positive, defined 
work,” 

**T'll apply to be a companion to some hate- 
ful female, the Léte noir of an otherwise tranquil 
family, an old maid aunt, or mother-in-law, or 
vicious grandmother. Such persons can be no 
more difficult to deal with than those I have 
formerly lived with.” : 

**You have struck the vein. Such a place 
may be a school for you. You will come out 
of it with a meek, broken spirit, and, I fear, a 
broken back. Write an advertisement in four 
lines, and I will send it to the Herald by Pat- 
rick,” 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. Fleeceson, if you please.” 
Lucilla immediately looked up a paper to 
study the form of an advertisement. Seeing 
that all applicants were ‘‘ experienced,” with 
‘* first-class references,” and ‘‘ competent to take 
the entire charge” of any thing applied for, she 
was somewhat dismayed and perplexed over the 
composition of an advertisement that shoula 
express her “want.” At last, however, she 
produced the following lines : 


’ cried 


** (NOMPANION.—An American Lady, graduate of 





Twisting the required sum inside the bill, 


the Athenian Female Seminary, is prepared to 
take charge of an invalid of her own sex. Menial 
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_ ice. A row of superannuated grandmothers, 


attentions not objected to. Is active, strong, light of 
foot, and a good reader. Wages not so much a de- 
-ratum as a secure home. oy to Mrs. Fleece- 

, 12 St. George's Place, inquiring for 





‘Quite ingenious,” Mrs. Fleeceson observed, 
“but too long; you have made it expensive. 
Now we shall see. 

Lucilla now closed her eyes and folded her 
hands against the seductions at Mrs. Fleece- 
son’s. ‘To the young men who would gladly 
have brought her bouquets every day, and@aken 
her to the opera or theatre every evening, she 
was imperiously sad. To the elderly and 
shiny-headed bachelors of the establishment, 
who were eager to discuss with her their street 
and drawing-room humanities, she was mildly 
mournful and negative. She even contem- 
plated cutting her beautiful hair off, to fit her- 
self to her proposed vocation, and bought some 
plain lace ruffles for her neck, to add a Sister- 
of-Mercy air to an ancient black woolen dress 
she intended to put on the day she went to serv- 





| 


aunts, and mothers-in-law stretched across her 
mental vision like clothes on a clothes-line, for 
whom her youth and beauty were to be de- 
voted. She purchased Florence Nightingale’s 
book on nursing, and Harriet Martineau’s work 
on the sick-room, and read them assiduously, 
forgetting the most of them immediately. 
Lucilla’s advertisement was read by a gen- 


| 
tleman whose soul loved the Tribune, but as 


the Herald was the best advertising medium 


he was compelled to buy a copy of it, for he 
was looking for a companion for his invalid aunt | 


and daughter. With *‘ Pish!” and ** Pshaw!” 
he read all the paper, too highly irritated to 
perceive much that was sharp and clever in it, 
and then handed Lucilla’s advertisement to his 
aunt, a maiden lady, with a woolen cap over 


her ears, and wrapped in a woolen shawl. 


She read it, silently gave it back to him, and 
looked into space with a pensive, meek air of 
denial, that was most exasperating to her neph- 
ew. 

“Aunt Jane! It appears to me this is the 
person we are looking for. Recollect com- 
panions do not grow on blackberry bushes,” he 
remarked, 

‘*¢¢ Every bush,’” 


she answered, “is the way 
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** But,” exclaimed Aunt Jane, ignoring his 
remark, ‘‘there is no reference mentioned, no 
| particular qualification,” 

“Please give up the thought that troubles 
you, oh my aunt. I shall never marry again. 
Why should a man repeat a performance of 
that sort? Is not my circle complete enough 
—this young daughter, perfectly unmanageable, 
and this old aunt, so complaining ?” 

“My dear boy, you must forgive me, but 
you do not know the tricks of my sex as well 
asIdo. I dread thie scheme of yours. I am 
sure Mary and I.are doing very well at present. 
Put the companion off till spring.” 

** Well, as I know Mrs. Fleeceson’s house as 
one of first-rate reputation, I might as well 


| call there and inquire about the person. Who 


knows, aunt, but that I may find a Decayed 
Lady, who will train Mary and console you ?” 
‘* As you please, Charles; I desire to say no 
more.” 
A day or two slipped by, however, before 
Mr. Charles Braxton rang Mrs. Fleeceson’s 


| door-bell in pursuit of Miss Stanhope. The 
| servant who let him in ushered the way to the 


parior, and took his card up stairs for Lucilla, 
without seeing that Lucilla was already there. 
Miss Nightingale or Miss Martineau was in her 
| hands, but she was lost in thought. She did 
not appear to observe Mr. Braxton as he passed 
the sofa where she sat and took a seat upon 
| one opposite it. 

‘* She is a thorough-bred—one of the sort to 
scold my aunt, and me too,” he thought. 

The servant returned presently, and handing 
the card to Lucilla, turned to Mr. Braxton and 
said : 

‘This is the lady, Sir.” 

| Mr, Braxton was so surprised at the discov- 
ery that this was the Companion, that he nerv- 
ously engaged himself in buttoning the glove 
which had been without a button for several 
days; his cane also dropped on the floor. Lu- 
cilla eyed him in silence and severity ; it almost 
| offended her to realize that any body could take 
| it for granted that she was going out to service 
| because she had advertised to that effect. 
| **You have determined upon a new business, 
I am sure,” he said, in an unbusiness-like man- 
ner. 
‘* That is my affair, Sir. 


Did you call upor 


the proverb goes, my dear Charleg. Com- | me for the purpose of investigating ?” 


panions are apt to grow on a Upas-tree, y | 


think. Don’t you think this advertisement is 


strangely worded, dear Charles ?” 
‘There never was a Upas-tree, aunt. 


you begin carping at this early stage of our un- 
dertaking, my little Mary here will be grown | can do a good deal. 


before we find the proper person.” 
“Papa, what does a companion do?” aske« 


Mary. ‘Will she play with me, or will she | offer has its difficulties. 


whip me ?” 


| Mr. Braxton rose with extreme suddenness. 
‘*T called’ because I am looking for a com 
panion, but I do not think you will answer at 


If | all.” 


“Why not?” asked Lucilla, quickly. ‘I 

I am a competent young 
| woman.” 

1} “I donot doubt it; but the place I have to 

My invalid aunt is 


| one of them, and my willful little daughter is 


‘*There is danger of her doing more than | another.” 


that,” replied Aunt Jane. 
** You are afraid, dear aunt, that she migh 
entrap me ?” 


Here was a chance for a double martyrdom, 
t | which Lucilla felt sHbuld not eses ape her. 


{ ‘*T am not doubtful about the aunt, Sir; I 
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» ; 
could undertake the charge there and I could 


try with the daughter.” 


“The rudiments, at present, are all she re-} but his face was very serious, 
quires; her willfulness will prove the chief | 
trouble in any attempt to manage her. With- 


out a mother, she has run wild.” 





Lucilla had a second suspicion that he was 
laughing at her, and looked at him searchingly 
“Can you come immediately ?” he ingnired, 
“To-morrow.” 

He appointed the hour for her to arrive, tha; 


‘‘Dear me,” thought Lucilla, ‘he is a wid- |} he might meet her and introduce her to his 
ower. I wish he wasn’t. Widowers are de-| aunt, and took leave. 


testable.” 
**She is too doosed striking for this sort of 


thing! It won't answer at all for my house,” he 


thought, but immediately asked her terms, and 
what vacation she expected in the year. 

‘*T must first learn how valuable I can be 
before I make terms, though Mrs. Fleeceson 
says no employer will take me unless I am cer- 
tain of the performance expected of me. As 
for vacations, I shall have none. There is no 
spot upon earth for me to go to. 
imagine, Sir, that if I had home and friends 
this opportunity would have come? No, Sir.” 

Terrifying as she appeared, a sense of amuse- 
ment suggested him to ask her to go to his 
house on trial; he was desirous that she should 
attempt to quell his Aunt Jane and control his 
little spoiled Mary. Her independent style, 
and novel ideas of the character of a com- 
panion, might startle and overpower them. 

“Tam much inclined,” he said, ‘to convict 
Mrs. Fleeceson of a mistake, and to propose that 
you should select my family as the theatre for 
your operations.” 

Lucilla, with a consciousness that he was 
laughing at her, looked at him with eyes as 
large as Juno’s, and could not help admitting 
to herself that, so far as looks and bearing went, 
he might be her equal, if he was a widower. 

‘Define the duties you expect me to fulfill, 
Mr. Braxton,” she asked, politely, but with an 
air of anxiety. 

**My aunt, Miss Jane Haseldine, the head 
of my establishment, has within a few months 
become an invalid. She is no longer able to 
take care of herself, even, and is wholly in- 
competent to manage my little daughter, a rest- 
less, willful creature, who fairly tramples on the 
poor aunt, who insists, nevertheless, that she is 
quite equal to the demands made upon her. 
To tell you the truth, I do not know what my 
aunt might expect of you. She is a little 
deaf—repeat the conversation going on before 
her, perhaps. I will engage you on your own 
terms, if you will permit me, and then you will 
inquire the particulars of her. I should be 

glad to have you teach my daughter her A B 
C’s, and advise her concerning her manners. 
I am pretty sure that my aunt’s ideas about 
the child’s dress are all wrong; she looks like 
a fright. If you could set that matter right I 
should feel indebted to you. Is it settled be- 
tween us now ?” 

**Yes, Sir. I will come, and attempt my 
best with your poor aunt. So she is deaf ?” 

*‘ And near-sighted ; a little lame, also; she 
uses a cane; maybe she w@uld like to change it 


Do you} 


softly, and felt as if he had been released from 
la combat; but somehow the combat had en- 
| livengd his usually sombre spirits. He noticed 
the people on Broadway, and thought the wo- 
| men promenading there looked less like fxp- 
| tastic puppets, with rings on their fingers and 
bugles all over them, than they did generally, 

Lucilla «ent to Mrs. Fleeceson with the 
news of her engagement. 

“But who is this Mr. Braxton? Did you 
ask him for a reference ?” 

**No, indeed ;. he is a gentleman. Besides 
how could I? I had none to give him.” 

‘* Your being here, my dear, was a reference, 
which I have no doubt but that he understood 
perfectly. It is all right, however, I presume. 
When do you go?” 

“To-morrow afternoon, at five.” 

**When people and furniture look best--in 
| gas-light.” 

“ Are all city folk as suspicious as you are, 
Mrs. Fleeceson ?” 

| “No, my dear; all city folk do not keep 
boarding-houses.” 

That very evening Mrs? Fleeceson made strict 
inquiries concerning Mr. Braxton, and the an- 
swers were highly satisfactory. He was a weil 
known lawyer; his income was large; and, al- 
though he himself had risen from one of those 
American families whose origin can be traced 
to the cobbler’s awl, the mechanic’s axe, or to 
the plowman’s team, and no farther, he was 
connected by marriage with a Knickerbocker of 
East Broadway, whose family was in full blast, 
when the tall mansions of that famed locality 
had no suspicion of falling into the ranks of 
marine hotels or Mosaic warehouses. 

The dreaded five o’clock came in the cos- 
tume of heroic expectation to Lucilla, and, still 
too proud for her profession, she drove to Mr. 
Braxton’s in a livery carriage, instead of walk- 
ing there, as she should have done, and sending 
her bagg&ge by Studley’s Express, She had 
been wise enough, however, to borrow a trunk 
of moderate dimensions from Mrs. Fleeceson, 
and leave the main part of her wardrobe in that 
lady’s care. 

20 Blank Street was more imposing in ap- 
pearance than Lucilla fancied ; she feared there 
might be too much luxury inside its spacious 
walls to suit ascetic principles, A parlor-maid, 
with ear-rings and white apron, noiselessly open- 
ed the door before the bell had ceased to vi- 
brate against the kitchen-wall, and Mr. Brax- 
ton opened a parlor-door before the driver had 
put her trunk on the hall-floor. 


As he went down the street he whistleq 


} 
} 
| 
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** Punctuality is one of your virtues also, Miss 
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Stanhope,” he said, formally. “This way, 
please. My aunt is here to receive you. Mar- | 
-avet, see that Miss Stanhope’s trunk is taken | 


" Lucilla followed him without a word, oppress- 
ed with a feeling of diffidence new to her, and 
which she was ashamed of. Aunt Jane, array- 
ed in a dilapidated white shawl, that Lucilla 
nerceived was a camel’s: hair, was seated in an 
easy-chair, which, drawn apart from the rest of 
the furniture, allowed no covert approach. All 
the light in the room appeared to Lucilla to be 
n the path between her and this formidable old 
lady. Beside her stood little Mary, holding a 
large doll in full dress in the most disrespectful 
attitude she could think of—an upside-down 
ne—and bestowing upon Lucilla as impish an 
expression as she dared in her father’s pres- 
ence. 

‘‘ Aunt, here is Miss Stanhope,” said Mr. 
Braxton. ‘‘ Miss Haseldine, and my daughter. 
Come here, Mary.” 

“No, papa; my doll is not able to move.” 

Miss Haseldine murmured a few indistinct 
words, and waved her hand toward a chair on 
the other side of the room. Lucilla felt choked, 
Would that she could run away to— Doctor 
Ridley! She did not move toward the chair, 
but remained rigid like a statue. 

“Cursed women!” thought Mr. Braxton ; 
“how they love to torture each other! They 
are the greatest artists in the world #&t putting 

ach other down.” 

“ What ails your doll, Mary ?” he asked, roll- 
ing a chair up to Lucilla, and frowning at Aunt 
Jane from behind it. 

‘‘She is afraid of companions, papa; they 
make her turn head over heels, and be very 
sick.” 

“ A happy opening for you, Miss Stanhope— 
the illness of the doll. You are a confounded 
little monkey, Mary!” her father exclaimed. 

“My dear Charles,” said Miss Haseldine, 
“had you not better leave us? There are a 
few preliminaries to be discussed between Miss 
Stanhope and myself; we can reach them 
alone.” 

“Yes, aunt; but recollect dinner will be 
served in a few minutes, and that Miss Stan- 
hope has yet to take her hat and shawl off in 
her own room,” 

Lucilla was moved to give him a grateful look. 
Aunt Jane understood his accent perfectly. 

‘*Of course I shall not detain Miss Stan- 
hope but a moment.” 

The acute and facile Mary adjusted her doll’s 
skirts and restored it to a normal attitude. 

Mr. Braxton shut the door decisively, and 
walked up and down the hall with the intention 
of allowing his aunt ten minutes’ talk with Miss 
Stanhope. 

‘* Have you been long at Mrs. Fleeceson’s ?” 
asked Miss Haseldine. 

** A few days.” 

“Tt was a favorite resort several years ago 


“Mrs. Fleeceson is well known to some of 
my country friends also.” 

“Ah! that is the reason you went there ?” 
**It was the only house I knew of.” 
“You are not a New Yorker ?” 

No.” 

“Your style is so pronounced, I thought you 
must be one.” 

‘** When my dresses lose their freshness I trust 
my style will vanish.” 

‘* What have you been in the habit of doing, 
Miss Stanhope ?” 

‘**Nothing to qualify myself for the place I 
am endeavoring to obtain.” 

‘*You are not aware, then, that the services 
of a companion are arduous, and often disagree- 
able ?” 

““T hoped so, and have not come with an un- 
willing heart or reluctant hand to learn to per- 
form these services.” 

Miss Haseldine stared at Lucilla, and would 
have been pleased to discover some sign of the 
adventuress, but it was impossible. Happily 
Lucilla was not prepossessing; her manners 
were hard and cold; and these dark women, 
when under the cloud of adversity, always looked 
blue and clayey. When kept out of brilliant 
dress, lively company, away from all cause of 
excitement, they remained dumpy enough. 

“Can you teach my little niece here—or 
rather assist me to teach her? Are you quite 
willing to attend to the infirmities which my 
nephew insists shall be attended to ?” 

“*T believe so.” 

““T won't be taught, and you are a bad girl 
with your believe so,” cried Mary. ‘‘ You can’t 
open my mouth to find my little tongue.” 

Lucilla smiled, and Mary did not like the 
character of the smile at all. 

**T can plague you, and kick dreadfully,” she 
added. 

Lucilla looked down reflectively at her own 
walKing-boots. 

“Do you have nails in your boots, Miss Stan- 
hope ?” Mary asked. 

** Terrible ones.” 

‘* She is naughty sometimes,” said Miss Ha- 
seldine. 

** Cook says I am all Haseldine,” said Mary. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Haseldine, ‘‘if one could 
really control the Irish servants, our hquse 
would approach paradise.” 

“One in health, Miss Haseldine, can hardly 
hope to do that. You, Mr. Braxton informs 
me, should not make the attempt, even; you 
are so much of an invalid.” 

“Indeed he is right; I am sadly shaken.” 

“* What is paradise, aunty ?” 

Mr. Braxton opened the door. 

“The time is up,” he said. 

**Am I to stay, Miss Haseldine?” Lucilla 
asked, gravely. 

“Tt is all settled, Charles,” said Miss Hase]- 
dine, choosing to answer Lucilla in this way. 

**T am quite sure Miss Stanhope and myself 





for some of my country friends.” 





will agree perfectly.” 
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“Go with Miss Stanhope, Mary,” said Mr. | 
Braxton, ‘“‘and show her the room she is to| 
have.” . | 

**Yes, papa.” 

** Give me your hand, then,” said Lucilla. | 

* How do you like her?” asked Mr. Brax- 
ton, when Lucilla had gone. 

“Don't be absurd, Charles.” 

**T won’t; J think her quite horrid.” 

Mary led Lucilla into a pretty room in the 
third story. 

* Ah!” said Lucilla; ‘this cheerful fire gives 
me a happy feeling.” 

** Are you cold ?” 

“Yea.” 

‘“* There was a fire in the parlor.” 

**T did not feel it.” 

‘*Have you got any pretty things in your 
trunk ?” 

“Unlock it and see; here is the key.” 

**T love you now.” 

Lucilla, after basking in the red fire-light, 
turned the gas up by the looking-glass to sur- 
vey herself. Of course her hair should be 
smooth, but not becoming; her collar fastened 
correctly, but made to look stiff and precise. 
The tresses were obstinate ; they would not as- | 
sume an a-a-companion style ; let her brush her 
best, they rippled in their old fashion against 
her ivory-tinted forehead and cheek. 

“Tt is nonsense!” she exclaimed, dropping 
the brush; “but it is no matter. I am ready ; 
dressing for dinner is out of the question with 
me now.” 

Meantime Mary had discovered a box and 
opened it, 

“Please wear this,” she entreated, taking a 
small enameled necklace, to which a locket was 
attached, out. 

**T can not; put it back, Mary.” 

‘* What is in it?” 

‘*My mother’s hair.” 

* Papa has one, with a lock of hair in it; he 
wears it round his neck,” 

** What! ‘Only a woman’s hair ?’” 

**What did you say? You must wear yours, 
or I'll speak to him.” 

** Here, then; I'll wear it.” 

She fastened the necklace round her throat, 
and pushed it out of sight. 

“Dinner is ready, please,” called Margaret, 
knocking at the door. ‘Come out, Miss Mary, 
and let me put on your pinafore.” 

“Go away, Maggy; I am dose with you.” 

‘*Goodness knows I am glad. This way, 
Miss Stanhope. Miss Haseldine is waiting.” 

The dinner was an ordeal for Lucilla, owing 
to the espionage Miss Haseldine was kind 
enough to give her. She recollected other 
home-like, well-served dinners; and Mr. Brax- 
ton’s decanter of sherry reminded her of her 
father’s habitual sherry. She wondered all at 
once how much younger than her father Mr. 
Braxton might be, and raised her eyes from 
her plate to decide. He was also looking at 














her. 


** A glass of wine with you, Miss Stanhope— 
one of inauguration.” 

Lucilla sipped a glass, and bowed her thanks. 

‘These brunettes,” thought Miss Haseldine, 
“Jove wine; it moves their thick blood.” 

It seemed so, indeed; Lucilla’s face flushed, 
and her eyes kindled, but it was with annoy- 
ance. However, she ate with composure, and 
was rather thankful to Mr. Braxton for haying 
a good cook, in spite of her anchorite plans, 

*¢ She goes through all the courses as if she 
were accustomed to them,” was Miss Haseldine’s 
second mental comment. 

Mr. Braxton conversed with his aunt about g 
suit whose particulars she was familiar with, 
Lucilla grew interested, and surprised Mr, Brax 
ton by an apt legal sentence or two, 

““My father was a lawyer,” she said, apolo- 
getically, perceiving his surprise. ‘I neve; 
thought till this moment that I might copy lay 
papers. In case I fail at other work, do you 
think, Sir, you could give me employment ?” 

“You will not fail,” he said, quietly. 

Miss Haseldine felt more disquieted tha: 
ever. 

“Be kind enough, Miss Stanhope,” she said, 
sharply, ‘‘to teach Mary that she is now too 
old to take a bone in her fingers.” 

**To pick a bone,” said Lucilla, adroitly, 
wiping Mary’s smeared fingers on her own naj 
kin, ‘‘is one of thé charms of our early years. 

“Pap@ exclaimed Mary, desirous to unit 
the kind Lucilla to some association, ‘‘ Miss 
Stanhope wears round her neck just such a 
locket as you do. See if they are not alike.” 

Miss Haseldine signed to Margaret to hurry 
up the dessert. 

“You are indeed a terrible infant, Mary,” 
laughed Mr. Braxton, but confused enough t 
wish his locket in the depths of his desk. II 
was quite ready to have Mary sent to bed, and 
placed some fruit before her with a warning to 
that effect. 

“Shall you sit in your own room, aunt, thi 
evening?” he asked, as they passed from the 
‘* extension” into the parlor. 

*¢* Are you going out, my dear Charles ?’ 

**T have not decided.” 

*“‘ What shall I do, Miss Haseldine ?” asked 
Lucilla. 

‘*Tf you please, you may go to my bedroom 
and attend to Mary.” 

‘*Shall I sit by her bedside ?” 

‘By no means,” interposed Mr. Braxton. 

‘*Then you may return here, if you will be 
good enough. I myself may require some- 
thing.” 

Lucilla carried Mary off, and was gone an 
hour. Mr. Braxton in that hour discovered 
that many things in the parlor went wrong. 
The pictures were not even; he found holes in 
the furniture covering ; some of the vases were 
cracked ; the piano was terribly out of tune; 
the hearth-rug was worn out. He whistled so 
continually that Aunt Jane could find no oppor- 
tunity for conversation, and when Lucilla came 
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down stairs inquiring for another duty, was ** This room is not so dingy after all,” he ex- 
quite ready to accept her assistance and be pre- claimed. 

pared for bed. Lucilla shrug her shoulders. 

That evening Mr. Braxton perceived more “ The atmosph of the city is the same each 
cigar-stumps than usual on his reading-table, | day to me; I do not know the way of the wind, 
and could not account for his absent-minded- | nor the sort of clouds prevailing, or whether it 
ness; there was no more flavor of smoke about | is hot or cold.” 
him, he was not nervous, but he was deuced ** Will you allow me to smoke? or must I as 
wide awake. He went out to inhale the fresh | usual go down stairs?” he asked, having fin- 
air; a walk in the square might refresh and | ished his breakfast. 
compose him. As he went out he cast his eyes Lucilla replied that the weed was a familiar 
up to the third story; a light was burning in thing; and as soon as he had lighted one Mary 
one of the rooms—Lucilla’s—late as it was. | slipped from her chair, ran up to Miss Ha 
What could she be sitting up for? was she | seldine, and told her that papa was blowing 
lonesome, homesick, melancholy ? He did not smoke all over the breakfast-table, and into Miss 
walk to the square, but paced up and down the | Stanhope’s face! Miss Haseldine groaned, and 
street in front of his own door, as if he had} made an effort to get up, but could not. Fate 
been a young idiot, instead of a middle-aged | weuld have it so; ordaining that she should 
lawyer of a dignified turn of mind. have rheumatism in her right arm for several 

As for Lucilla, when she was at liberty to go| weeks. Being helpless she fell into Lucilla’s 
to her own room, and once shut up there for | hands, who was thus able to perform the menial 
the night, she felt inclined to draw up another | services she had advertised for. Liniment, nov- 
statement of the pros and cons of her situation, | els, dress-trimmings were among the most agree- 
but somehow fell into an idle fireside reverie, | able part of her duties. Mr. Braxton had no 
which lasted till Mr. Braxton outside was suf- | idea of the trouble his aunt occasioned her; he 
ficiently fatigued to come in and go to bed. was a busy man, and minor matters were apt to 

‘So far as Mr. Braxton is concerned, and | escape his notice. It suited him to find Lucilla 
his child,” she reflected, ‘‘it is not so bad; so | each day at his table, quiet, with Mary neatly 
far as Miss Haseldine is concerned, it is worse, | dressed beside her. She asked no questions, 
She is so made up and so tedious to undo. She, | intruded no opinions, wore a placig air, and he 
unlike Shakspeare’s ‘last of all,’ is ‘sans’ no-| believed that she was contented with her ex- 
thing that the hair-dresser, the dentist, the | perience as a companion. She certainly was 
dress-maker can supply. The English cosmet- | an efficient one; Aunt Jane’s fault-finding was 
ics, she condescended to say to me, she thought | at an end; she made no complaint to him dur- 
superior tothe French. She also says that she | ing his short visits to her; and he thought Mary 
expects me to make over her gowns and change | was growing less demonstrative. From time 
her head-dresses. Hélas! Ihave no thimble. | to time, especially after dinner, he talked a lit- 
But the poor woman is ill—more so than Mr. | tle with her; but if the conversation ever ap- 
Braxton imagines ; she cried out awfully when | proached the personal, or extended beyond a 
I attempted to get her arms into her dressing- | certain time, Lucilla was summoned back to 
gown. Poor woman! Well, I will stay and | Miss Haseldine’s bedside. 
share the burden of taking care of her with When she arrived at convalescence, and was 
him; and he is a lawyer too!” | promising to come down stairs every day, a 

Mr. Braxton slept so well, and was so obliv-| great attress arrived in New York. The pa- 
ious of the new inmate, that when she entered | pers were enthusiastic over the performances 
the breakfast-room the next morning he stared | of the tragic queen. Mr, Braxton, discovering 
at her from behind his newspaper with surprise. | an anxiety for the papers in Lucilla, asked her 
Then, as she said, with a serious air, that Miss | the reason, and upon her replying that she was 
Haseldine had sent her word that she was too | interested in all she heard of the actress, in- 
unwell to appear at breakfast, and would she | vited her to go to the theatre to see her play. 
be kind enough to pour the coffee, it struck him “In truth, Mr. Braxton, I am a little weary, 
as an agreeable fact that she was there. and have a longing to see something noble and 

**Can you do it?” he asked. grand.” 

She gave him the least possible pout, took a He engaged seats on his way down town that 
chair at the table, and poured for him a cup of | morning, and a dozen times that day thought 
coffee, purposely omitting milk and sugar. of Lucilla’s outery. He was not much in the 

‘*T like sugar,” he said. way of warm expressions, and consequently one 

She deposited a small lump in the cup which | of his clients was surprised to hear him exclaim, 
he held out, and pretended to devote herself to | ‘‘We are all longing for something noble and 
Mary’s breakfast. grand!” and thought, so far as his insurance 

‘**T am also fond of milk,” he continued. case went, it was a misplaced expression. 

A spoonful went in the cup, and he was Lucilla was aware that Miss Haseldine would 


obliged to be content; but, in spite of his pri- | disapprove of her going to the theatre at all, 
vations, he felt that the atmosphere of his| and be wholly opposed to her going with Mr. 
house was brighter than it had been since he| Braxton. She endeavored every hour to speak 
bought the house, not long since. 


| of the invitation and her acceptance, but failed 
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to do so; the right moment would not come 
along. In the afternoon Mr. Braxton sent up 
a line to Lucilla, asking be ready before 
dinner, to have her cares"disposed of by that; The dark eyes filled with tears. 

time, as it was advisable to go to the theatre} ‘I am the object of your charity, Mr. Brax. 
early. It occurred to her, when she read his | ton.” 

note, that she must assume a different dress if | « Quick, Lucilla! Will you go to the thea. 
she was going out to join a well-dressed crowd | tre with me?” 

with a well-dressed gentleman. Accordingly! She gave him her hand, and he had time to 
she looked into the depths of her trunk, and | kiss it before Margaret re-entered. 

found nothing suitable. Hastily scribbling a| The drama of the great actress blended with 
note to Mrs. Fleeceson, asking her to send up | Lucilla’s drama that evening. It ended with 
any dress that would answer for the occasion, |a little one-act faree which came off in Miss 
she dispatched Margaret with it, who returned | Haseldine’s room; for Mr. Braxton insisted 
barely in time for Lucilla to dress for dinner, upon going to his aunt’s room as soon as they 


It happened to be one of her most showy dresses | came from the theatre. After that existence 





~~ 
** Will you go without her permission ?” 

“ How can I, being her companion?” 

**Go as mine—for life.” 





—a dark, rich, brown silk, with amber-colored 
stripes, and trimmed with black lace rosettes. 
With the dress, and a gold net upon her head, 
she looked exceedingly handsome. Miss Ha- 
seldine, keeping her room dark till the last 
moment, missed a view of the dress as Lucilla 
dropped in on her way to dinner, still dumb 
about the theatre. Mr. Braxton was in the 
dining-room, cutting the wires of a Champagne 
bottle. She went up to him: 

**Oh, Mr, Braxton, I have not told your 
aunt that I am going to the theatre. I am 
afraid to.” 

She took away his breath, first by her unex- 
pected beauty—her appearance was so dazzling 
—secondly by her avowal of cowardice. 

“Ts this true, Miss Stanhope? How you 
have changed since our first interview!” 

She bent down her face blazing with excite- 
ment. 

** Will you go and tell her?” she begged. 
**T would not miss going for the world, and I 
can not go without Miss Haseldine’s permis- 
sion.” 

He darted to the door, and looking back, 
said : 

**T shall be back by the time dinner comes up.” 

It had been on the table some minutes, how- 
ever, before be returned, with a face excited as 
her own. His chin looked sharp, his teeth 
were set, and did not unclose till he had done 
carving enough for a large family. Lucilla was 
troubled, hurt, and indignant; she knew Miss 
Haseldine had been having a fight with him. 
He sent Margaret out on some errand. 

** Tucilla,” he said, ‘‘ you eat nothing. You 
must dine.” 

She protested she had dined heartily. He 
filled a glass of Champagne and made her drink 
it. 

‘* Papa, J don’t call her Lucilla,” cried Mary. 

**My dear, can. you take a glass of Cham- 
pagne to aunty without spilling it ?” 

**T guess so. Let me try, papa.” 

Mary, like Margaret, vanished from the 
scene. 

**T shall cut some chicken for you, and you 
must eat it,” said Mr. Braxton. 

** Miss Haseldine is not willing for me to go; 
I know it,” said Lucilla. 








|ran on a prosaic level—as it always does be- 
tween Man and Wife. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


Ere wholly fails the waning light, 
The moon, amid heaven's cloudy hosts 
Leading the starry ranks of night, 
Sends softly down her banner white, 
Bringing to earth’s wide isles and coasts 
A blessed truce from noise and strife— 
A breath-space for the inner life. 


Sweet thoughts, by daylight banished hence, 
Return, to comfort and to heal 

The weariness of soul and sense— 

And on the lips of turbulence 
The starlight sets its silver seal; 

Dim pinions fan the fragrant damps, 

And tire-flies trim their living lamps. 


The dew-born primrose bursts, and flings 
Its perfume in a sudden gush; 

Moths flit on silver-dusted wings, 

And scores of fair and happy things 
Rejoice in the harmonious hush— 

A bird that dreams of caroling 

Chirps faint, with head behind his wing. 


By day the city strives and strains, 
And labors in its smoke and dust 

Like some great giant bound with chains, 

Sore scourged with rods and racked with pains, 
And doomed to servitude unjust ; 

But when the tiresome day goes down 

The slave may dream of throne and crown. 


By day the vulture swoops and feeds, 
And beats his fellows with his wings; 
By night all violence recedes— 
The whip-poor-will’s mild patience pleads— 
Shrilly and clear the cricket sings ; 
And while the stream its story weaves, 
The wind talks softly with the leaves. 


If day be storm, and night be calm— 
If day be toil, and night release— 
If day be pain, and night be balm— 
If day be discord, night a psalm— 
If day be war, and night be peace— 
If day be life, and night be death, 
Why hold so dear this mortal breath ? 


Why plead and shudder and bewail, 

When those who stand our sonls most near 
Slip from our clasp, and, mute and pale, 
Recede behind the misty veil 

That hides from us a higher sphere ? 

Why shrink with anguish and affright 

If life be day and death be night? 
Why grieve to see them pass away, 
Since night is sweeter far than day? 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


HE other evening the Easy Chair was listen- 

_ ing toa young clergyman who was surround- 
ed by others, sitting upon a platform, some wear- 
ing the regulation white cravat and others con- 
tented with the secular black tie. The discourse 
was an earnest appeal for the family as the chief 
means of religious culture, and the speaker spoke 
with such genuine unction that it was most pleas- 
ant to witness. 

We stop at this point merely to ask why cler- 
gymen wear white cravats. We all know why 
millers wear white coats, but a similar reason 
does not explain the clerical costume. Is it to 
denote the purity of the profession? Is it for the 
purpose of a uniform? Is it that they may be at 
once recognized? Is it for the same reason that 
physicians used to carry canes with large knobs 
Is it merely a relic of the priestly robes 
of Rome, which are themselves remnents of Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical costumes? Is it for the same | 
reason that the clergy wear single-breasted waist- 
coats with standing collars, and very much but- | 
tqned up? Whatever the reason may be it must | 
be akin to that which ordains shovel-hats for En- 
glish bishops, and horse-hair wigs for English 
judges and advocates. It is observable that | 
many earnest ministers of almost every sect dis- 
card the ecclesiastical costume—except, possibly, 
the black color. We do not recall a clergyman 
in a red cravat or in very pronounced trowsers. 
But we could mention very familiar names of 
noted ministers who cculd not be distinguished in 
a room or in the street from other people, yet 
names which are sweet with the odor of true | 
sanctity. 

It must be confessed that there is such a phe- 
nomenon as a clerical dandy. There are evi- 
dently members of the profession who think as 
much and as carefully of what we may call the 
little sartorial signs of sanctity, or who may be 
said to follow as faithfully the ecclesiastical fash- 
ions as any fine lady the variations of bonnets or 
the fluctuations of trimmings. And this spectacle 
creates a peculiar prejudice. The feeling that the 
profession deals with the most solemn facts of 
life is so universal and profound that there is a 
remarkable dissatisfaction with the evidence of 
frivolity in any of its members. It is not so 
with the’ priests of the Romish Church. The 
forms and ceremonies, the pompous and magnifi- 
cent ritual of that sect, are so inwoven with its 
substance that they can not be readily separated. 
Yet when beyond the Porta Pia in Rome, or upon 
the terrace of the Campidoglio, or in the pleas- 
ant paths of the Borghese Villa, you meet a scar- 
let-legged cardinal airing himself, with his liv- | 


on top? 





secret connection between Christianity and white 
cravats? For it is remarkable that the white 
cravat, as such—the white cravat in itself con- 
sidered—is as much a sign of worldliness as of 
unworldliness. It is the color of the dinner-party, 
of the rout, of the dance. The youth ties his 
snowy ends with as much painful anxiety and 
elaboration for his first ball as for his first ser- 
mon. Given a young man in the Fifth Avenue, 
say, at six o'clock on a soft autumnal evening, 
clad all in black and with a white cravat, and you 
could not be sure whether he were going to preach 
or to dine. ‘That is a very interesting truth. 
But there is still another upon the same sub- 
ject; and that is, that not only is the white cravat 
worn, as it were distinctively, by the clergvinan and 
the man of fashion, but also by our affable and gen- 
tlemanly fellow-citizens, the waiters. In all the 
houses of the nobility within a mile in each di- 
rection from Madison Square the butler and the 
waiter wear the white cravat. And, as strictly 
scientific inquirers, we must here remark still 
another fact, that while the Easy Chair, if he is 
coming to dine with his urbane friend, the be- 
loved reader, wears the white, and finds his 
agreeable host in the same, and his fellow-guest, 
the interesting young rector, in the same, and the 
door is opened to him by the family butler in the 
same; yet he reflects that his host and himself 


| must wear it only as a high ceremony upon these 


state occasions, while it is considered the distinct- 
ive sign of the young rector and the old butler 
or waiter. This latter fact sometimes leads to 
social confusion—as when, in a London party, a 
gentleman in the regulation costume, and des- 
perately thirsty, after looking in vain through the 
rooms, where every body was cravatted in white, 
for any body whom he thought he might address 
without insult as the waiter, finally turned polite- 
ly upon his next neighbor, who was as likely to 
be the waiter as any body else, and said, firmly : 

**T beg pardon, Sir—are you the waiter ?” 

To which his neighbor with equal firmness re- 
sponded : 

‘**No, Sir, I am not—are you ?” 

There are many vexed sartorial questions 
which the Easy Chair hopes its young and prom- 
ising neighbor, the Bazar, will satisfactorily an- 
swer; and among them is this great mystery of 
the white cravat. Why must clergymen and 
waiters distinctively wear it, while mere laymen 
of the most secular kind, like the Easy Chair, must 
wear it only upon ceremonial occasions ? 

Yet this was by no means the subject which 
engaged the Easy Chair's reflection, as he list- 
ened to the young clergyman of whom he began 





eried flunkies respectfully attending his Emi-| by speaking, and who was surrounded by others. 
nence’s steps, the imagination instinctively re- | It was the question, why it is that ministers sub- 
curs to the Galilean landscape and the fisher of | mit to be the hardest worked and the worst paid 
men. What conceivable relation can there be, | class of laborers in the vineyard of society. And 
you ask, between the plain primeval truths ut- this is so tremendous a question, and so entirely 
tered by the Great Teacher and this vast ecclesi- | separate from that of cravats, that we will draw 
asticism of which our friend in the extraordinary | a dash, and begin a fresh section. 
red costume, with the attending footmen in liv- 
ery, is not a disease but a blossom ? 

If now, instead of red cloak and stockings and | man, will deny. 
a glittering equipage, you behold a white cravat | him. 
—the same question presents itself. What is the | 


Tuat they are so, no one, especially no clergy- 


Every duty is devolved upon 
He is not only to marry, and baptize, and 
bury, but he must be the confidant and counsel- 
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or of every body who chooses to drain his sorrows 
and joys—often the very smallest of small beer— 
into the minister’s ear. He must be chairman, 
director, and visitor of all the charitable, relig- 
ious, and educational societies in his neighbor- 
hood. All hours of the day and of the night 
must be at the service of other people, and with- 
out a murmur. This is the duty also of the phy- 
sician; but the doctor of medicine is spared the 
rest of the labor that falls upon his brother of di- 
vinity. All these are, so to say, the clergyman’s 
secular duties. But his strictly official demands 
are enormous. He must conduct at least two 
public services upon Sundays; preach two ser- 
mons, and have meetings and exhortations dur- 
ing the week. For all this he must be contented 
with a small salary—smaller than most clerks re- 
ceive; he must dress well, and must abstain from 
the amusements with which al! the world recre- 
ates itself. What criticism he must undergo! 
How every old woman, of both sexes, feels at lib- 
erty to suggest this, and to hint that! In what 
an atmosphere of abominably impertinent inter- 
ference the clergyman is compelled to breathe! 
Every parishioner feels that he has some kind of 
vested right in the minister, as every voter is of 
opinion that he owns his proportional share of 
the Congressional representative. If any hapless 
friend of the Easy Chair has ever been a candi- 
date for office he recalls perhaps with what a su- 
perior air the gentleman who calls to ask for a 
little favor begins by saying, as if to put refusal 
beyond question, ‘‘I voted for you, Sir.” You 
were not elected, indeed, but none the less your 
visitor expects you to procure him the mission to 
England or a loan of ten cents. 

The Easy Chair hopes that no clerical friend 
will misunderstand him, or suppose that he im- 
agines himself to be describing the fate of all 
clergymen. ‘There are those who quietly repel 
impertinent interference. ‘There are those who 
will not overwork themselves. There are those 
who will not undertake the parish duty which 
properly belongs to another ecclesiastical organi- 
zation than the Protestant. ‘There are those also, 
the Kasy Chair sincerely trusts, who turn up the 
barrel between meetings, and will not write two 
sermons a week. It is very comical to observe 
the feeling of suppressed indignation with which 
a parishioner, let us say of the old school, sus- 
pects that he is listening toan old sermon. Some- 
thing in the turn of a phrase, some quotation or 
allusion, suggests to him that he has heard this 
before. The great drift of the discourse, the 
moral lesson never to be too much inculcated 
and repeated, he omits altogether. It is not by 
that that he recalls it. And what at bottom is 
his emotion? What is his real feeling of indig- 
nation? Baldly stated it is that he pays his share 
toward two new sermons every week, and the oth- 
er party to the bargain is shirking work. 

Now why does not the other party to the bar- 
gain not only shirk that work for that day, but 
altogether? Why does he not say that he can 
write one good sermon a week, but that he can 
not write two? Why does he not say, ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, let us have one service a day, and a chil- 
dren’s meeting, if you choose, in the afternoon ?” 
The Easy Chair has long looked through the re- 
ligious magazines, reviews, and journals, to find 
an article upon ‘* Mrs. Grundy in the Church,” 
Mrs. Grundy in society we all know. Mrs. 





Grundy in politics is also a familiar acquaint- 
ance. But it is in the church that Mrs. Grund, 
nods supreme and holds highest her virtuoys 
hands of horror. She denies moral freedom of 
action to the clergyman. Erecting a certain 
standard of action, he must conform. She 
spreads for him what seems to many a very soft 
and pleasant couch. It is the bed of Procrustes, 
and she tries to force him to lie upon it. Mrs, 
Grundy does not permit the clergyman to do 
what he thinks right and best, but insists upon 
what she thinks he ought to think right and best. 
The very person whom she has invited to take 
spiritual charge of her, and in whose moral rec- 
titude and just judgment she must therefore be 
supposed to confide, is the very one whom she 
will not suffer to dance, if he wishes to, or to 
hear any but slow music. Is slowness religious? 
Is a tune impious because it is merry? The 
opera is a device of Beelzebub, is it, dear Mrs, 
Grundy? And what do you think of a bobo- 
link? The accessories are bad? But what of 
malice, and backbiting, and spiritual pride, and 
jealousy, and intolerable personal gossip in 
church ? 

It is extraordinary how that old woman con- 
trols us. Here is a young fellow, a preacher in 
the bud, and full of the happiest promise ; and 
he goes—well, pretty often, to see as lovely and 
admirable a young person of the other sex as 
can be found any where; and merely because 
this wretched old woman puts up her eye-glasses 
and says, ‘‘ H’m, ha, twice last week. What 
does that mean? No young clergyman ought to 
be suspected of flirting,” the young fellow drops 
off, and the young person of the other sex begins 
to grow pale. Or there was the good old pastor 
of the church so well known to those of us who 
are familiar with it, who after his long and faith- 
ful service proposed that the afternoon service 
should be omitted. And why not? Every Sun- 
day afternoon he preached to a very fow breth 
ren, more or less asleep. It was not very unrea- 
sonable that he should suppose that they would 
prefer to sleep at home. In any case it was a 
cruel tax upon him. But Mrs. Grundy was 
aghast. She could see in such a suggestion no- 
thing but softening of the brain, or the overthrow 
of the Christian religion ; and she stated her case 
so strongly that the rest of the parish yielded, 
and still continue to take their Sunday afternoon 
nap in church instead of at home. 

Why don’t the ministers break Mrs. Grundy’s 
head? Why do they not say to their societies 
that they will not, because they ought not, con- 
tinue to work so severely for a pay so miserable? 
And why do not we who sit in the pews inter- 
fere? Above all, if we can not pay a large sal- 
ary, and choose occasionally to send a purse to 
our clergymen, why do we not make it a point 
of honor that nobody shall mention the fact to 
the newspapers? What honest man does not 
wince with shame when he reads that the parish- 
ioners of the Reverend Mr. Blank presented him 
on Tuesday evening at his residence with a neat 
purse containing fifty cents in new five -cent 
pieces ; that the Honorable Somebody or Nobody 
made a few felicitous remarks, to which the pas- 
tor feelingly responded? What is the object of 
this kind of thing? It is the glorification of the 
generous society that presents the purse. It is 
not, as somebody claims, a beautiful public trib- 
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ute of respect and regard for the minister; for 
he knows and they know and every body knows 
that the sole public impression is that poor Blank 
must be very sore pressed indeed when he is elo- 
quently grateful for fifty cents, or a new hat, or a 
coat, or whatever it may be. The whole cere- 
mony is Mrs. Grundy’s attempt to eat her cake 
and have it at the same time. 

A conscientious clergyman is the hardest- 
worked man among us; and yet there are very 
many who look upon him as a kind of drone in 
the great hive, and who have a vague idea that 
he is pretty well paid for doing very little! It is 
this half-contemptuous feeling which Dr. Way- 
land, the chief of the Baptist clerzy, had in mind 
when he said, in his caustic way, to a meeting of 
some of his religious friends: *‘ Brethren, if one 
of you has a lazy, good-for-nothing son, about 
whom you are in despair, You are sure to make a 
Baptist minister of him.” If that is the feeling, 
how can we expect our children to care or to 
wish to go to church? And yet what right have 
we to expect that another kind of man will be 
satisfied with the pittance we pay? The most 
shining proof of the generally noble character of 
the clergy is that, despite the pittance, they are 
not the kind of men Dr. Wayland described. 
But they do want more independence. They do 
want to tread down Mrs. Grundy under their 
feet. 


To an Easy Chair, whose duty it is to keep an 
eye upon the pleasant aspects of the world, and to 
roll itself about among the minor paths of man- 
1ers and customs, it is very obvious that we must 
be under some curious illusion concerning the 
Opera in London. We are accustomed to con- 
It is 


sider it one of the great operatic capitals. 
reckoned with St. Petersburg and Paris as one 
of the cities in which the most celebrated singers 


wish to appear. And they do appear. Malibran 
and Grisi and Jenny Lind were all stars of the 
London heaven—alas! unhappy were! It was 
only the other day that the account was published 
in an English paper of the recent appearance of 
Jenny Lind at some provincial city in a work of 
her husband’s, and the result was painful. Her 
voice was gone! Such a loss is as absolute as 
the extinction of a star. Voices remain and 
stars; but the lost Pleiad—! 

Naturally, therefore, we suppose the standard 
of the London Opera to be very high—to be, in 
fact, quite beyond our own. And there are very 
worthy people who basely sneer at the Irving 
Place Opera, because they are very sure it is so 
lamentably inferior to that over the sea in Lon- 
don. Yet it is a fact that it is Irving Place 
which has given to London and Paris the most 
admired and successful prima donna since Jenny 
Lind in Adelina Patti, and now close upon the 
majestic and fascinating Nilsson at ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s,” in London, comes our very familiar 
friend Miss Clara Louisa Kellogg, and sings in 
Faust, in Nilsson’s own role, to a crowded and 
brilliant house, to the Prince of Wales, Prince 
and Princess Christian, Prince and Princess Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar, and who knows how many 
dukes and duchesses, marquises and marchion- 
esses, earls and countesses, viscounts and vis- | 
countesses, and what sparkling mob of lesser | 
lords and ladies and mere untitled gentry—and 
is declared to be the equal of Nilsson and 'Titiens 


and Patti and Carvalho and all the melodious 
rest, her success ‘‘ more triumphant, it may be, 
from the memories.” 

Have we been entertaining nightingales and 
larks and wood-thrushes unawares? Season 
after season has the Kellogg been singing, and 
we listening, and thinking it very well and very 
sweet and very pretty, when it was the easy rival, 
if not superior, of the best of living singers! 
Goodness gwacious! as Fopling says, what have 
we been about? Some of the jeunesse dorée, 
poring over the photographs of Nilsson, have won- 
dered what could tempt her to these thankléss 
and longing shores; and pleasantly listening to 
the Kellogg they have been indeed very grateful 
but wholly unsuspecting that this was more than 
Nilsson, more than Carvalho. It can not be de 
nied. Her success has been very great. Hei 
first appearance transcended in enthusiasm that 
of Adelina Patti. ‘* Certainly,” says the critic 
6f the Times, ‘* Miss Kellogg displayed extraor 
dinary powers, both as actress and singer, and 
created an immense impression. Miss Kellogg 
is not only a splendid and brilliant singer, but a 
consummate actress as well. She evidently thinks 
for herself, and her acting is to be praised no less 
for its natural ease and unstudied grace than for 
its originality In fine, the new singer has 
every thing in her favor to insure a great success 
and to raise her into high favor. 
a voice of rare quality—silver-bright, liquid, emo 
tional to a degree, and sympathetic. She sings 
with art, feeling, judgment, and supreme taste ; 
as an actress she would make her fortune in the 


She possesses 


| drama, and her appearance is highly prepossess- 


ing. 

As we read these delightful words do we not 
all close our eyes for a moment and see Miss 
Clara Louisa Kellogg on the morning after her 
appearance seated before the fire in comfortable 
wrapper and slippers reading them also? How 
she must like London! How kindly and friend- 
ly seems ev@ry thing in that dull, dark city! 
How honest and hearty this generous welcome! 
Then her eyes close, too, perhaps, as she foresees 
that brief and bright career so alluring and ove: 
powering to the imagination of the young singer. 
And we, poor plodders of Broadway! why didn’t 
we know all this? How often has she not sung 
to thin houses? How often have not the papers 
praised feebly, unconscious of the goddess! How 
staid have been our epithets, how subdued our 
admiration! Yet when she returns how eagerly 
we shall welcome her, and remind our friends 
that we always knew, and, as they will remember, 
always said, that the Kellogg was peerless. /s 
she then different in London? Or is it that a 
singer hath no honor in her own land? Or is it 
that the accessories of ‘Her Majesty's” have 
greatly helped her? Or is it that London is 
more easily satisfied than New York? Or is it 
that Europe has at last become conscious of 
America ? 

Whatever it be let us rejoice that the industri 
ous and devoted singer has met such a sunburst 
of welcome, and that her path in Europe is like- 
ly to be so flowery. 


Tue farewell dinner to Mr. Dickens in Lon- 
don was one of the feasts in which we are all in- 
terested, and at which we would all gladly have 
been guests. It was curiously symbolical of the 
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hold which Dickens has not upon a class but upon | nose is almost a caricature of the aquiline. There 
mankind at large, for those who sat down at the | is unmistakable power in every line of his face. 
table were of every profession, and illustrious in | however; his body is a phantasm in which hi; 
every profession, and they came to honor the tailor may believe. His speaking is ingeniously 
chief of his own calling in literature. Beside the | bad. It is the ideal of the style of a hard-shel] 
most noted of his own guild—and among them | Baptist preacher far away in old Virginia. A 
was Lord Lytton, whom we know as Bulwer, | hard, convulsive word or two—a long drawl— 
who presided—there were the artists in great | terminated by a jerk, at which the forehead js 
force, merchants, men of science, lawyers, travel- | thrown down until the audience sees the back of 
ers, soldiers, sailors, and ‘‘ common gentlemen.” | the head: this is the history of one of Bulwer’s 
Tt was a banquet which every one of those who | rasping, unpleasant sentences. He throws his 
were present will always remember with peculiar | hand (with faultless cuffs) straight out ; Clasps 
satisfaction, and which must have been to Dick- | the fingers tightly to the palm, then draws it in 
ens himself one of the brightest events of life. | under his arm as a man would pulling in a gud- 
It was so much music compressed into one strain! | geon—and that is his gesture. He should ap- 
It was a noble and beautiful homage of fame to | pear only in print. To those who could shut 
fame. Smaller men ‘mutually admire.” But | their eyes (as I did) and listen to what he said, 
Bulwer, and Lord “Cockburn, and Millais, and | his speeches on Saturday were very good indeed.” 
Landseer, Professor Owen, and Tennyson, and| Bulwer’s felicitous 4nd generous speech intro- 
Buckstone, do not prop their reputations upop | ducing Dickens has probably been read by many 
each other: their applause is single, and their | of our friends. But at a later hour in the even- 
admiration and sympathy are sincere. | ing, when ‘‘ the ladies” were to be toasted, Mr, 

If Thackeray had been living he too would | Pelham showed that he was as capable as ever of 
have been-there; and although his words would a neat sonnet to his lady’s eyebrow. The gal- 
have been wonderfully hearty and racy, spoken | leries were filled with gentle guests beaming be- 
in that rich, deep voice, he would have looked a | nignant upon the lords of creation upon the floor, 
great deal at the President sitting at the head of | and as he raised his eyes to the sparkling crowd 
the table, and he would have reflected upon the | of witnesses, Mr. Pelham said, and no chairman 
Presidential reflections. For Bulwer was famous, | ever said it more prettily: ‘‘ Before sitting down 
and Thackeray had sharply and incessantly satir- | you will allow me to propose a toast—the health 
ized him before Dickens had ascended the throne. | of that part of this audience which every writer 
There was a time, easily within the remembrance | of polite letters is the most ambitious to please. 
of those who are not yet old (when are we old?) | I mean those who are our gentlest critics, but 
—say about the time when Willis was writing his | who, at the same time, are the most formidable 
**Pencilings by the Way’—when Bulwer was | rivals whenever they condescend to compete with 
the great name among the English novelists and | us as authors. It has been said that man was 
Disraeli disputed his laurels. Since that time | born to look upward and contemplate the stars. 
Bulwer has been steadily busy writing works, | I now look upward and in contemplating the 
devoted, as the terrible Thackeray used to say, to | stars I propose ‘the health of the ladies.’” Vo- 
the Good, with a great G, the Beautiful, with a | ciferous applause followed for Heaven's last, best 
great B, and the True, with a great T. But he | gift to man, from those who valued it too much 
has seen himself overtaken and passed in the | to expose it to the perils of the table, which they, 
great race by the young reporter of the Morning | as the baser sex, were not too fine to encounter. 
Chronicle, and by his own insatiate satirist. He! But there was one incident at this memorable 
is a lord, and his position in literature is very | banquet which was very interesting. More than 
conspicuous, and he has defended in Parliament | forty years ago a young Englishman, just from 
all the respectable policies and the solid interests | college, printed in Paris a slight volume of verses 
of the solid men ; but the glorious guild of litera- | for private circulation, and dedicated it to a 
ture and art has never united with all other pur- | brother collegian who was studying law, and for 
suits and offered him such a tribute of the heart | whom the poet predicted the highest honors in 
as this farewell dinner to Dickens. | his profession. At the Dickens dinner the Lord 

The old readers of Bulwer—his literary dio- | Chief-Justice of England, in proposing a toast in 
cese, as it were—have always undoubtedly asso- | honor of the chairman, said that it was an infi- 
ciated him with his own Pelham, as the poetical | nite source of gratification and delight to him to 
church of Byron always see their saint in Childe | do it, for it took him back to the time when he 
Ilarold. ‘That Bulwer was a dandy has always | and the noble lord started in life. ‘The noble 
been their secret belief; and it is curious now, for lord, the famous author Bulwer, was the poet of 
the old readers of Bulwer, who wear easier shoes | forty years ago, and the Lord Chief-Justice who 
and care less about their cravat ties than they | proposed his health was the law student, to whom 
did when they wept over the woes of Nydia and | he dedicated his little volume. Lord Cockburn 
Madeline, to read of Pelham as still Pelham, | did not spare praise, and ended with this feu de 
but Pelham with a w—g, and hair d—e, and | joie: ‘‘In the toast I have to propose let me em- 
padd—g! He is thus painted at the Dickens | body the hope that for long years our noble friend 
dinner by a correspondent of the Tribune: ** Lord | may continue to contribute to the literary glory 
Lytton, the Chairman, rises. He is excessively | of our country; and that in that august assem- 
dressed up, and can not suppress his vanity. | blage to which by a wise and just exercise of the 
Over sixty, Bulwer does not look fifty—but he | prerogative of the crown, and with the universal 
is ‘made up’: his hair, and beard, and eyebrows | approbation of all thinking men he has been ele- 
are too dark not to excite suspicion. Voices are | vated, the eloquent orator will not be silent, but 
the real tests of age; and when he spoke it was | will continue in that path of glory and renown 
the voice of a past generation. Disraeli himself | he has so long trod with so much honor to him- 
has not such a Jewish face as Bulwer, whose | self and advantage to the country.” Lord Lytton, 
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not to be outdone, gave the Lord Chief-Justice a 
Rowland for his Oliver: ‘*I remember as if it 
were yesterday the pride I had in every exhibition 
( f those remarkable talents which have since be- 
come the admiration of our Parliament and now 
reflect lustre on our Bench.” 

How sorry those must always be who were un- 
able to get tickets to that dinner! 


Fitz-GreENE HAtveck was of a former gen- 
eration in literary association, and the news of 
his death probably surprised many who supposed 
that he had been long dead. His name is tra- 
ditional in our literature, and will not be forgot- 
ten, for he was one of the group of fifty years 
ag) who first made our litérature distinctive, al- 
though not original, To-day Halleck’s poems 
read more like vers de societé than like serious 
verse. ‘They seem like the sparkling effusions 
of a clever and cultivated man of the world, gen- 
erally afraid of sentiment, turning it into ridicule 
at the end, but very sentimental when the mood 
holds. Yet in Marco Bozzaris there is a superb 
lyrical movement, worthy a great poet; and in 
the lines upon the death of Drake an elegiac 
melody quite unsurpassed. It was with a few 
such strokes that Halleck made his reputation, 
and he did not disturb it. The collections of 
his poetry do not contain forty pieces, none of 
them very long, and most of them of a local and 
limited interest and signifigance. This genera- 
tion, for instance, can not enjoy the peculiar hu- 
morous allusion of Fanny, although it is easy to 
feel a masterly facility in execution, and a lyrical 
temperament. 

Halleck’s active life was passed in the city of 
New York at that remote and mythical era when 
it was not a foreign city. There is a singular 
pleasure in reading the verse which suggests the 
presence in city politics of the descendants of the 
ancient settlers. Since our rulers came from be- 
yond the sea we should like to see any bard at- 
tempt to make any association with municipal 
affairs romantic. What would Halleck have 
said if he had known that east of the Bowery, in 
this roaring Bedlam, the native vote is less than 
two per cent. of the whole. That is the especial 


region of Mr. Representative Chanler’s vox pop- 
uli, vox Dei. Like Charles Lamb, Halleck was 
wedded to an accountant’s desk. He was a clerk 
| of Jacob Barker's, and later of John Jacob As- 
| tor’s. His enjoyment of the city and its life 
was evidently intense; and it is now said that 
| after he returned to his native village of Guild- 
| ford, where he died, he used to come to the 
city on the Fourth of July! How vainly and 
vaguely at last he must have looked about for 
his New York; and when St. Tammany’s tem- 
ple passed into profane hands, the flaneur of fifty 
years ago must have felt that his own hour was 
near, 

To the younger literary men he was little 
known. Mr. Tuckerman was one of his com- 
panions ; and the Easy Chair, some years since, 
used occasionally to happen in at the office of 
the urbane Mr. Sparrowgrass just after Halleck 
had gone out. But it was always just after; and 
the Easy Chair will always regret that he never 
came nearer to him than smelling the smoke of 
his cigar. He was a man of various scholarship, 
and, as all his companions report, of a remark- 
able social genius. His literary ambition was 
early queached, or his timidity was insuperable. 
Except a poem in the Ledger, and another in 
the Anickerbocker Gallery, we recall nothing of 
Halleck’s since the earlier day. 

Halleck was last in New York in the second 
week of October, and returned ill to his home at 
Guildford on the 14th, ‘‘ with a presentiment,,” 
writes a friend, ‘‘that he would never again 
gaze upon the busy scenes of the great metropo- 
| lis.” He died suddenly at last on Tuesday, No- 
| vember 19, in his seventy-eighth year. His sis- 
|} ter and his cousin, each eighty years old, and 
| troops of friends, followed him to the village 
| grave-yard. One who describes the simple and 
modest ceremony, so harmonious with the char- 
acter of the man, quotes at the end of his letter 
‘*a few lines from Edmund Spenser, one of Hal- 
leck’s favorite authors :” 

“Here may thy storme-beet vessel safely ryde, 

| This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 

The worlde’s sweet inn from paine and wearisome 
turmoyle.” 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 3d of December. 
Congress met in adjourned session on the 


2ist of November. ‘The most important ques- 


tions presented have been the matter of the im- | 


peachment of the President, and upon the ques- 
tion whether the principal of the debt of the 
United States shall be paid in coin or currency. 
REPORTS ON IMPEACHMENT. 
It had been understood that five of the nine 


members of the Judiciary Committee were op- | 


posed to impeachment; but Mr. Churchill, one 
of this number, changed his ground. 
25th three reports were presented by the Com- 
mittee. ‘That of the majority, signed by Messrs. 
Boutwell, Thomas, Williams, Lawrence, and 
Churchill, states that the ‘charges to which 
their investigation has been directed are usurpa- 


On the | 


tion of power and violation of law in the corrupt 
abuse of appointing, pardoning, and veto powers ; 
in the corrupt interference in elections ; and gen- 
erally in the commission of acts amounting to 
high crimes and misdemeanors under the Consti- 
tution.”” The report goes on to argue at great 
length that the President has been ‘guilty of 
usurpation of power,” which involves, of course, 
}a violation of law. The following, greatly 
abridged, are the specifications embraced in this 
Majority Report : 

“The Committee are of opinion that Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, is guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, requiring the interposition 
of the Constitutional power of this House, in that 2’ 
(1.) Upon the overthrow of the rebel Government he 
failed to convene Congress. (2.)°On the 25th of May, 
1865, he assumed that he had authority to decide wheth- 
| er the Government of North Carolina was republican 
| in form, and that he had the power to guarantee to the 

people of that State a repablican form of government, 
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a power which pertains solely to Congress. (3.) He 
recognized a plan of government set up in that State, 
notwithstanding that Congress refused to recognize it. 
(4.) He invited conventions in other States lately in 
rebellion composed in part of well-known traitors. 
(5.) He pardoned large numbers of notorious traitors, 
with the Gesign of receiving from them aid in such 
conventions, so as to constrain Congress to ratify these 
unconstitutional proceedings. (6.) He appointed in 
several States Provisional Governors, an office un- 
known to the Constitution and laws of the land. (7.) 
He appointed to these offices notorious traitors. (8.) 
He directed the Secretary of State to promise payment 
to such persons. (9.) He directed the Secretary of 
War to make payment to such persons. (10.) He ap- 
penetes to offices legally established persons who had 
yeen engaged in rebellion. (11.) He used property 
taken in war for the payment of the expenses of these 
illegal governments. (12.) He authorized a levy of 
taxes for the same purpose. (13.) In his public mes- 


in a great measure to the excited feelings of the 
time. They, however, while acquitting the 
President of impeachable crimes, ** pronounce 
him guilty of many wrongs.” ‘‘ This contest 
with Congress,” they say, ‘‘ has delayed recop. 
struction, and inflicted vast injury upon the peo- 
ple of the rebel States.” The President, they 
continue, ‘‘has been blind to the necessities of 
the times and to the demands of a progressive 
civilization. Incapable of appreciating the great 


| changes which the last six years have wrought 


sages and otherwise he has denied the right of Con- | 


gress to provide for the pacification, government, and 
restoration of the rebellious States, asserting his own 


He has vetoed various bills passed by Congress for the 
pacification and government of these States upon the 
ground that these States had been restored by his acts, 


the restoration of the Union upon a Constitutional 
basis. (15.) He has exercised the power of removal 
from and appointment to office fur the purpose of 
maintaining his usurpation. (16.) He pardoned in 
West Virginia many persons who had deserted from 
the Union army, for the purpose of securing their votes. 
(17.) In his message of June 22, 1866, and in other 
places, he has attempted to prevent the ratification 
of an amendment to the Constitution, although this 
amendment provided for the validity of the public 


ation ; would be a sad one for the country. 
exclusive right to provide governments therefor. (14.) | : 


d be ment.” 
thus interposing his Constitutional power to prevent | 


he seeks to measure the great events which sur- 
round him by the narrow rules which adjusted 
public affairs before the’ rebellion and its legiti- 
mate consequences destroyed them and estab. 
lished others. Judg® him politically, and con- 
demn him, but the day of political impeachment 
Political 
unfitness and incapacity must be tried at the 
ballot-box, not in the high court of impeach- 
They therefore declare that ‘‘ the case 
presented by the testimony and measured by the 
aw, does not declare such high crimes and mis- 


|demeanors as require the interposition of the 


| 


debt of the United States, and invalidated any claim | 
for the payment for emancipated slaves, and of any | 


debt incurred for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 
(18.) He has made declarations, official and other- 
wise, calculated to impair the credit of the United 
States. (19.) He has transferred railway property to 


the amount of many millions of dollars to persons and | 


corporations who had been engaged in the rebellion. 
(20.) He has directed the transfer of large quantities 
of railway property belonging tu the United States to 
corporations known to be unable to pay their debts. 
(21.) He has directed subordinate officers of the Gov- 


ernment to postpone the collection of oe due to | 


the United States. (22.) The interest on certain bonds, 


of which he was a large holder, was paid by his order | they say, ‘the President is as free to act as is 


in preference to debts due the United States, thus 
using his office to defraud the people of the United 
States for his own personal advantage. (23.) He has 
ordered large amounts of eotton and other abandoned 
property seized by the United States to be restored to 
the claimants thereof. (24.) He authorized the use of 
the army of the United States for the dispersion of a 
lawful assembly of citizens of Louisiana with the in- 
tent to deprive the loyal people of that State of every 
opportunity to frame a Government republican in 
furm, and with the intent to continue in places of 
trust and emolument persons who had been engaged 
in an attempt to overthrow the Government of the 
United States: ‘All of which omissions of duty, 
usurpations of power, violations of his oath of offi¢e, 


Constitutional power of this House.” They 
therefore ask that the Committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the proposed 
impeachment of the President, and that the sub- 
ject be laid upon the table. 

Another Minority Report was presented by 
Messrs. Eldridge and Marshall. They agree 
fully with the previous Report in the opinion 
that the facts shown before them do not warrant 
impeachment. This, they affirm, was the only 
question for the consideration of the Committee. 
They therefore wholly dissent from the propriety 
of the censure upon the President, as being 
wholly beyond the province of the Committee. 
**Tn his Constitutional and legitimate sphere, and 
in the exercise and conduct of his department,” 


Congress. While acting within the bounds pre- 


{ * ‘ . . . 
| scribed by the Constitution, he is no more re- 


of the laws and Constitution of the United States, have | 


retarded the public open. lessened the public rev- | 
t 


enues, disordered the business and finances of the 
country, encouraged insubordination in the people of 
the States recently in rebellion, fostered sentiments 


of hostility between the different classes of citizens, | 
and kept alive the spirit of rebellion, humiliated the | 
nation, dishonored republican institutions, obstructed | 
the restoration of said States to the Union, and de- | 


layed and aa the peaceful and fraternal reor- 
anization of the Government of the United States.” 
is Majority Report concludes with the following res- 
olution: “ Resolved, that Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States, be impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 


A Minority Report was presented by Messrs. 
Wilson (Chairman of the Committee) and Wood- 


bridge, in which they argue at length that none | 


of the charges warrant impeachment. Much of 
the evidence, they’ say, is mere hearsay, which 
could not be used in a trial before the Senate. 
They specially dissent from the tone and spirit 
of the Majority Report, declaring that it is owing 





sponsible to Congress than Congress is to him.” 
He was not the President of their choice, and they 
“* differ from him in regard to the policy of many 
things that he has done, and many more that he 
has left undone ;” but they find no evidence that 
he was ‘‘in any instance controlled by motives 
other than pure and patriotic. His greatest 
offense is that he has not been able to follow 
those who had elected him to his office in their 
mad assault upon and departure from the Con- 


| stitutional government of the fathers of the Re- 
| public.” 


They approve the various acts of the 
President in regard to reconstruction, and affirm 
that he followed out the policy of his predecessor, 
and acted, moreover, with the sanction and ap- 
proval of his Cabinet; and yet, while he is ar- 
raigned as a criminal, they are recognized as the 
special favorites of the party for impeachment. 
“The President,” they add, ‘‘is gravely ar- 
raigned for arraying himself against the loyal 
people of the country in vetoing the miscalled 
Reconstruction Acts of Congress, when Congress 
has itself for these Acts received the most with- 
ering’ and indignant condemnation and rebuke 


| of the entire people, from Maine to California.” 


FINANCIAL PROPOSITIONS. 


The financial matter which is likely to absorb 
most attention of Congress relates to the question 
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whether the principal of the bonds of the United | long 


States—notably those known as the *‘ Five-Twen- 
ties.” shall be paid in coin or currency. The law 
expressly provides that the interest shall be paid 
in coin; but is silent as to the principal. 


| 
| 
| 
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as one is obeyed by all parties, the other 
will be preserved, and if one is destroyed both 
must perish together.” The President goes on 


| to set forth in substance the views and arguments 


It is | 


/ | 
held, upon the one hand, that it was clearly un- 


derstood when these bonds were issued that they 


claimed that this very silence shows that the 
principal was to be paid in what should be the 
legal currency of the country. Several promi- 


| 
nent men, among whom are Mr. Pendleton, Mr. 


Butler, and Mr. Stevens, have in published let- 
ters or speeches held that the obligations of Gov- 
ernment would be fulfilled by paying these bonds 
in currency. Others, among whom are stated to 
be Mr. Chase, under whom, as Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, the loans were contracted, and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, hold that the obligation was to pay in coin. 
The question was introduced into the Senate at 
the very opening of the session by Mr. Edmonds 
of Vermont, who offered a joint resolution that, 

Whereas, the public debt of the United States was 


and incurred upon the faith and credit of the United 


There is no 


which he has heretofore expressed. 
necessity, he says, which can now prevent obedi- 


|ence to the Constitution; all rights can be pro- 
were to be paid in coin; on the other hand, it is | 


tected by means consistent with the fundamental 
law; the courts are open, and if their processes 
were unimpeded crimes could be prevented and 
punished by the proper judicial authorities. He 
trusts that ‘‘ we may all finally concur in a mode 
of settlement consistent at once with our true in- 


| terests, and with our sworn duty to the Constitu- 


| ceased to be so; and that 


tion.” He then reiterates his arguments to show 
that ‘* the States lately in rebellion are still mem- 
bers of the National Union,” and have never 
**the Executive, his 
predecessor, as well as himself, and the heads of 
all the Departments, have uniformly acted upon 


| the principle thet the Union is not only undis- 


solved, but indissoluble ;” and Congress itself, as 


| well as the Judiciary, have affirmed the same 
| principle. 
(except where specially otherwise provided) contracted | 


States that the same would be paid or redeemed in | 


coin or its equivalent. Therefore, be it resolved by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, that the public debt of 
the United States, except in the cases where in the law 
authorizing the same other provision was expressly 
made, is owing in coin or its equivalent, and the faith 
of the ~~, States is hereby pledged in payment ac- 
cordingly. 


Several other financial projects have been in- 
troduced into Congress; prominent is one by Sen- 
ator Morrill. It provides that after the 4th of 


'and repeats his objections to these Acts. 


The President then ‘‘ recommends the repeal 


|of the Acts of Congress which place ten of the 


States under the domination of military masters,” 
He 
‘**has no desire to save from the proper and just 
punishment of their great crime those who en- 
gaged in the rebellion against the Government ;” 
but as a mode of punishment, the measures un- 


| der consideration are the most unreasonable tha’ 


July, 1869, the Secretary of the Treasury shall | 


pay in coin all United States legal-tender notes 
not bearing interest, as they may be presented. 
That after January 1, 1869, the Secretary shall 
in January and July sell all the excess of gold in 
the Treasury above the amount of $75,000,000. 
That after July 4, 1869, all National Banks shall 
be required to pay in coin all their circulating 
notes of $5 and under, and all of a higher de- 
nomination in coin or legal-tender notes. 

The adjourned session came to a close at noon 


on December 2, and the regular session was at 
once opened. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The Message opens with the statement that 
“the continued disorganization of the Union to 
which the President has so often called the at- 
tention of Congress is yet a subject of profound 
concern.” He then goes on to set forth what, 
in the President’s view, is the present condition 
of the country. The President says that whena 
civil war has closed it is *‘ the first interest and 
duty of a state to repair the injuries which war 
has inflicted, and to secure the benefit of the 
lessons it teaches as fully and speedily as possi- 
ble.” This duty was promptly accepted, not only 
by the Executive, but by the insurrectionary 
States themselves, and the restoration of peace 
was believed to be easy and certain. But these 
anticipations were disappointed by legislation 
from which the President felt constrained to 


could be invented. They punish the innocent as 
well as the guilty, ‘‘ confounding them all to- 
gether in one common doom.” 

The President discusses at length the question 
of negro suffrage. ‘‘It is,” he says, ‘‘ manifestly 
and avowedly the object of these laws to confer 
upon negroes the privilege of voting, and to dis- 
franchise such numbey., of white citizens as will 
give the former a clear majority in the Southern 
States. But the subjugation of these States to 


| negro domination would be worse ihan the mili- 


withhold his assent; and at ‘‘ this time there is | 


no Union as our fathers understood the term, 
and as they wished us to understand it. The 
Union and the Constitution are inseparable; as 


tary despotism under which they are now suffer- 
ing; and it was believed beforehand that the 
people would endure any amount of military 
oppression for any length of time rather than 
degrade themselves by subjection to the negro 
race.” The blacks should be humanely gov- 
erned, and protected in their rights of person 
and property; but were it now practicable to 
give them a government exclusively their own, 
it would be a question whether we ought to do so, 
But it is proposed that not only shall they govern 
themselves, but that they shall rule the white 
rage, make and administer the State laws, elect 
President and Members of Congress, and shape 
to a greater or less extent the future destiny of 
the whole country. ‘The President goes on to 
argue that such a trust would not be safe in their 
hands. ‘The negro race, he says, has shown 
less capacity for government than any other; no 
independent government has ever been successful 
in their hands ; wherever left to themselves, they 
have shown a constant tendency to relapse into 
barbarism. In the Southern States, just released 
from slavery, it is doubtful whether they know 
more than did their ancesters how to organize 
and regulate society. Not only are they regard- 
less of the rights of property, but so ignorant are 
they of public affairs that their voting would be 
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nothing more than carrying a ballot to the place | | Second, Gok 1 onl Silver. 


where they are told to deposit it. It would be 


vain, moreover, to hope that they would of them- | 


selves be able to retain their supremacy ; it could 
only be maintained by a standing army, 


which | 


would cost $200,000,000 a year, and would in- | 


juriously affect our public credit. 

** How far, 
of the President ‘to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution’ requires him to go in opposing 
an unconstitutional Act of Congress, is a very 
serious question.” Where an Act has been 
passed by the Legislative authority according to 


” continues the Message, “‘ the duty | 
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Practically, however. 
metallic currency, when collected for duties, . 
paid out only to one class of public creditors— 
the holders of Government bonds, ‘‘ who are thus 
made to occupy an invidious position, which m; iy 
be used to strengthen the arguments of those who 
would bring into disrepute the obligations of the 
nation.” **In the payment of all its debts the 


| plighted faith of the nation should be inviola- 


the forms of the Constitution, ‘* Executive re- | 


sistance to it, especially in times of high party 
excitement, would be likely to produce a violent 
collision between the respective adherents of the 
two branches of the Government. This would 
be simply civil war, and civil war must be re- 
sorted to only as a last remedy for the worst of 
evils.” Still, says the President, ‘cases may 
occur in which the Executive would be compelled 
to stand on his rights and maintain them, regard- 
less of consequences.” Should Congress pass an 
Act, not only palpably unconstitutional, but cer- 
tain, if carried out, to produce immediate and 
irreparable injury to the organic structure of the 
Government, and there be no judicial or other 
means for the people to protect themselves with- 
out the aid of elected defender—‘* if, for instance, 
the Legislative Department should pass an Act, 
even through all the forms of law to establish a 
co-ordinate branch of the Government, in such a 
case, the President must take the high responsi- 
bilities of his office, and save the life of the na- 
tion at all hazards, But the so-called Recon- 


struction Acts, though as plainly unconstitution- 


al as any thing that can be imagined, were not 
believed to be within the class last-mentioned ;” 
for the people were not wholly without the power 
of self-defense. In the Northern States they still 
had the right of ballot, and the appeal which 
had been made to them had not been made in 
vain. 

The President proceeds to argue against the 
Tenure of Office Bill, which takes from him the 
power of securing fidelity in the execution of the 
functions of subordinate officials, Jeaving to him 
only the power of complaining to the Senate in 
the case of an unfaithful or incompetent officer, 
and asking the privilege of supplying his place 
by a better man. 

The President then passes to the consideration 
of the finances and circulating medium of the 
country. He says that the present circulating 
medium, nominally $700,000,000 of paper-mon- 
ey, would probably not purchase more than half 
that amount of gold and silver; that is, its 
commercial value is only $350,000,000. This 
renders it the duty of Government to take the 
earliest practicable measures to enable the hold- 
ers of its notes and those of the National Banks 
to convert them without loss into specie or its 
equivalent. ‘This, however, would not of neces- 
sity involve a reduction of our paper medium. 
That would depend upon the law of demand and 
supply. As the matter now stands our currency 
consists, First, in notes of National Banks, and 
United States legabtender notes, both by law 
valid in all public and private transactions, ex- 
cept for duties,upon imports and in payment 


| country. 


| production over exports of $433,000,000, 





bly maintained ; but while the Government acts 
with fidelity toward its bond-holders, it should 
also use good faith with its other «opel 
and this requires that all of them should be pa 

in currency possessing a uniform value. 

That this is feasible the President argues from 
the amount of the precious metals now in the 
From 1849 to 1867 the total produc- 
tion of our mines was $1,174,000,000, the total 
amount exported $741, 000, 000; an excess of 
There 
are in the ‘Treasury $111,000,000 ; in circula- 
tion on the Pacific coast $40,000,000 ; and about 
$9,000,000 in banks—$160,000,000 in all, But 

taking into account the specie in the country 
previous to 1849, there is more than $300,000,- 

000 unac counted for by exportation, which the 
President thinks may yet be in the country, 

hoarded in private hands, It is vain to expect 
that this will come into circulation so long as 
Government, by continuing to issue irredeemable 
notes, fills the channels of circulation with a de- 
preciated currency. ‘The President recommends 
that specie payments having been resumed by 
Government, the circulation of notes or bills of a 
less denomination than $20 should be promibined. 

The Message presents a brief abstract of the 
financial condition of the country, more fully set 
forth in the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury. In brief: The Public Debt on tlie 30tn 
of June was $2,692,199,215, being a reduction 
during the year of $91,226,664. The revenues 
for the fiscal year, ending June 30, were $490,- 
634,010; the expenditures $346,729,129, leay- 
ing an available surplus of $143,904,880. The 
estimated receipts for the current fiscal year are 
$417,161,928 ; expenditures $i 393,269, 226, leay- 
ing a surplus of $23,892,702. 

The President urges a revision of the revenue 
system. Internal taxes should bear most heavi- 
ly upon articles of luxury, leaving the necessaries 
of life as lightly taxed as possible. The number 
of articles taxed should be reduced, and retrench- 
ment carried into the expenditures of every de- 
partment of Government.—The financial ques- 
tions are discussed at length in the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, a more full ab- 
stract of which will be postponed until our next 
Record. 

Foreign affairs are briefly touched upon.— 
There are no serious disturbing questions with 
foreign nations.—A good understanding exists 
with the republics of Hayti and St. Domingo; 
and cordial relations continue with the States of 
Central and Southern America.—The President 
proposes, if proper occasion arises, to renew his 
offers. of amicable services to restore peace be- 
tween Spain and Chili, and between Brazil and 
her allies and Paraguay.—No arrangement has 
been reached with Great Britain in relation to 
our claims arising from depredations upon our 
commerce. ‘The offer of arbitration made by the 


of the interest upon the bonds of Government; | British Government was declined because it was 
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aie ‘d wil h reservations ad limita utions incom- 
patible with the rights, interests, and honor of 


our country; but it is not apprehended that 
Great Britain will persist in her refusal to satisfy 
our just claims.—A want has long been felt fora 
navi al station in the West India Islands, and the 
duty of endeavoring to secure by just and proper 
means an advanced naval outpost between our 
Atlantic coast and Europe engaged the attention 
of Government before the late war and siuce its 
close. A treaty, to be submitted to the Senate, 
has now been concluded with the King of Den- 
mark for the cession of the Islands St. Thomas 
and St. Johns. —A similar want was felt for a 
station on the Pacific coast. ‘This has been met 
by the acquisition from Russia of her Alaska pos- 
session, which has been formally delivered to us ; 
and the Territory is now under the care of the 
military force, awaiting such civil organization as 
shall be declared by Congress. —The annexation 
of several of the smaller German States to Prus- 
sia, under a more liberal constitution, has in- 
duced the President to renew the effort to obtain 
1 just and proper settlement of the question of 
the claims of foreign governments to military 
service from such of their subjects as have been 
naturalized in the United States. —The attention 
of Congress is called again to an embarrassing 
conflict of laws growing out of different views in 
respect to naturalization. The Executive De- 
partment has always held that naturalization ab- 
solves the recipient from his native allegiance. 
The British Courts hold that allegiance to the 
British Crown is indefeasible, and not absolved 
by naturalization; and cite decisions by Ameri- 
can judges in support of their theory, in opposi- 
tion to that of the Executive of the United States. 
—The slave-trade from American ports, and by 
American citizens, having altogether ceased, and 
there being no apprehension of its renewal, the 
President suggests that a proposal should be 
made to the British Government for a suspension 
or discontinuance of the treaty stipulations for 
maintaining a naval force for the suppression of 
that trade. 


The trial of Jefferson Davis was appointed to | 
be opened on the 26th of November, at Rich- 
mond, Mr, Davis was present at the appointed 
time, having come from Canada for that purpose. 
But Chief-Justice Chase not being able at that 
time to preside at the trial, it was postponed to 
the fourth Wednesday in March. 

The November elections, like those in October, 
resulted in the substantial success of the Demo- 
cratic party. In New York the election was for 
State oflicers (not including Governor) and mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The Democratic ma- 
jority upon the test candidate was very nearly 
50,000; the Democrats also have a majority in 
the State Legislature, which insures them a Sen- | 
ator in the Congress of the United States.—In 
New Jersey, where the election was mainly for 
members of the Legislature, the aggregate Dem- 
ocratic majorities were fully 12,000.—In Massa- 
chusetts, where a Governor was chosen, the Re- 
publican candidate was chosen by a majority of | 
about 20,000 against a majority last year of fully | 
60,000.—In Maryland the Democratic majority 
for Governor was about 30,000.—In Wisconsin, | 
Minnesota, and Kansas, the elections were wholly | 
for local offices. 

Vor. XXXVI.—No. 212.—S 


| totally defeated. 


Zz treaty on ia made with the Indians ot 
the Plains, by which hostilities are, for the pres 
ent, at least, concluded. General Sherman thus 
announces the general terms of the treaty : 

1. Whereas, The Peace Commission organized by the 
Act of Congress, ap prove d July 20, 1867, has concluded 
a treaty of peace with the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache tribes of Indians, and also a separate treaty 
of peace with the Cheyennes and Ar: apahoes, and, as 
these treaties are yet incomplete, it is made known 
that the hostilities heretofore existing on the part of 
the troops as against these Indians will cease. 

2. By the terms of the treaties these tribes will ul- 
timately be located in the Indian country to the south 
of the State of Kansas, but as they are to be allowed 
to hunt game outside the settled limits of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado, in the prairie country to the 
south of the South Platte, it is hereby ordered that 
this treaty-right be respected on the p a pe! all these 
tribes, although the tre aty limits the right to the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes alone. 

3. Commanding officers of posts and of troops en 
route are hereby required to treat all such hunting 
parties in a friendly spirit, but to neglect no precau- 
tions for safety, as troops should observe always, no 
matter where they are; and all troops are command- 
ed to spare no proper effort to keep the peace 
thes se Indians, because it is the earnest wi 
Government of the United States that war should be 
avoided, and the civil agents of the Government have 
a full and fair chance to reduce them to a state of 
comparative civilization. 

The commanding officers of the Departments of 
the Missouri and the Platte, charged with the police 
of the Plains within the limits gf their commands, 
may also use force, if necessary, to restrain citizens, 
either on the border or who travel by established 
roads, from committing acts of violence against the 
Indians, trading with them without license, or doing 
any thing calculated to disturb the pacific relations 
thus established with these tribes. 

Various presents are also to be given to the In- 
dians: $20 apiece now, and $40 when settled 
on the reservation, a suit of clothes annually ; 
$30,000 a year is to be expended for their bene 
fit. 

EUROPE. 

Irary.—The attempt of Garibaldi upon Rome 
has resulted in total failure. Upon the arrival 
of the French troops at Rome he fell back to 
Monte Rotondo, where he threw up some in- 
trenchments. He was summoned by the King 
of Italy to disarm ; but refused to comply unless 
a change was made in the Italian Ministry, which 
would put the Government in accord with the na- 
tional will. On the 4th of November he was at- 
tacked by the Pontifical and French troops, and 
Garibaldi was captured and 
sent to Florence as prisoner of war. He claimed 
to be an American citizen, and demanded his 
rights as stitch under the law of nations. Gen- 
eral Failly, who commanded the French troops, 
says that his loss was 2 killed and 36 wounded, 
and that of the Papal traops 20 killed and 12% 
wounded, while the Garibaldians lost 600 killed, 
with wounded in proportion, and 1800 prisoners. 
This great disparity of loss 1s attributed to the 
new French Chassep6t gun, which is stated to be 
even more efficient than the Prussian needle- 
gun.—A Conference of the European Powers to 
setijg the affairs of Rome has been proposed. 
The Pope at first objected ; but finally withdrew 
his objections, and the probability is that it will 
be held. In the British Parliament Lord Stan- 
ley explained that England had been invited to 
join in a general Conference, but the Govern- 
ment had refused to do so tye a distinct plan 
of action was first proposed. A participation in 
such a Conference, he said, would only add to 
| the responsibilities of England. 
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France.—The French Chambers opened on 
the 18th of November. The Emperor's speech 
declared that it was ‘* necessary to accept frenk- 
ly the changes which have taken place on the 
other side of the Rhine, and to proclaim that so 
long as our interests and our dignity shall not be 
threatened we will not interfere in the transform- 
ation effected by one wish of the population.” 
The Emperor dwelt at some length upon the ben- 
eficial effects of the late Exhibition in the inter- 
ests of general peace; but added, ‘‘ These in- 
contestible pledges of concord do not allow us to 
dispense with improving the military institutions 
of France ; it is for us a necessity to bring to per- 
fection the military organizations, as our weapons 
are the army and navy.” But the modifications 
proposed in the military law, he said, would 
*fachieve the object which he had always had in 
view: the reduction of the effective strength of 
the army during peace, and its increase during 
war.”—The official ‘‘ Blue Book” of the French 
Government touches upon the prominent topics 
of political interest. It says: ‘*‘The Govern- 
ment will soon fix upon the time for the return 
of the French troops from Italy. The Sultan of 
Turkey, though he has declined to adopt the course 
advised by France, is endeavoring to restore tran- 
quillity and peace to the Island of Crete. The 
relations of France with the United States have 
regained their usual warmth. France, following 
her old traditions, beholds with true sympathy 
the efforts made in America to efface the traces 
of civil war.” 

Great Britary.—-The British Parliament 
opened on the 19th of November. The Queen's 
speech was read by commission. The most im- 
portant parts are in effect as follows: ‘* The soy- 


ereign of Abyssinia, in violation of all interna- | 


tional law, continues to hold in captivity several 
of my subjects, some of whom have been spe- 
cially accredited to him by myself; and his per- 
sistent disregard of friendly representations has 
left me no alternative but that of making a per- 
emptory demand for the liberation of my subjects, 
and supporting it by an adequate force. I have 
accordingly directed an expedition to be sent for 
that purpose alone.” A band of Italian volun- 


. teers, says the speech, without authority from 


the sovereign, having invaded the Papal terri- 
tory, the Emperor of the French felt called upon 
to dispatch an expedition for the protection of 
the Sovereign Pontiff and his dominions. That 
object having been accomplished, the Queen 
hopes that the French troops will be speedily 
withdrawn, in order to remove any possible 
ground of misunderstanding between the Gov- 
ernments of France and Italy. ‘*The treasonable 
conspiracy commonly known as Fenianism, baf- 
fled and repressed in Ireland, has assumed in 


England the form of organized violence and as- 
sassination. ‘These outrages require to be vigor- 
ously put down.” ‘The remainder of the speech 
is devoted to purely local topics, no allusion be. 
ing made to the relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. - In regard to the Abys- 
sinian difficulty the original cause is stated to he 
the non-acceptance of an offer of marriage made 
by the Abyssinian King Theodore to Queen Vic- 
toria, ——The Fenian movements excite consid- 
erable apprehension. In Dublin several trials 
and convictions have taken place. Two men, 
Warren and Halpin, both claiming to be Ameri- 
can citizens, demanded to be tried by a mixed 
jury. This was refused, and they were convict- 
ed and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment ; 
another, Costello, was sentenced to twelve years, 
—In Manchester, some time since, two reputed 
Fenians were being conveyed by the police to 
prison; the guards were assailed by a mob, the 
prisoners released, and a policeman killed. Four 
persons were tried on charge of murder, one was 
acquitted, the others, named Gould, Larkin, and 
Allen, were found guilty, sentenced to death, 
and, in spite of strong efforts for the commuta- 
tion of their sentence, were executed on the 23d 
of November. Occasion of these executions 
was taken for riotous demonstrations in several 
cities, one being in London. ‘The excitement 


| of course extended to the Fenians and their sym- 


pathizers in the United States. November 28, 
being Thanksgiving Day, was seized as an occa- 
sion for a kind of funeral ceremony in New York. 


| Many thousands of Irishmen walked in proces- 


sion through the streets, following hearses in- 


| scribed with the names of the executed persons. 


Germany.—The Parliament of the North Ger- 
man Confederation was opened on the 15th of 
November at Berlin. The King of Prussia, in 
his opening speech, declared that the relations 
of the Confederation with the other nations of 
Europe were every way satisfactory ; and that the 


| other Powers all appreciated the pacific aims of 


Prussia. In settling the relations between the 
two South German States now allied with Prus- 
sia with the Confederation, the Prussian Gov- 
ernment would endeavor to reconcile the views 
of its Catholic subjects, and the interests of the 
whole Fatherland. 

Turkry.—The Governments of Franee, Rus- 


|sia, Prussia, and Italy have addressed a joint 


note to the Sultan, in which, after reciting the 
various representations which have been made to 
| induce him to grant the demands of the Cre- 
tans, and to ameliorate the condition of the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey, they declare 
| that they will hold the Sultan responsible for 
| whatever consequences may arise from his re- 
| fusal to accept their advice. 





Chitoy’s 

OW has arrived the season of snows, and 

sleigh-rides, and pleasant fireside gather- 

ings, and long evenings ,for readings and chat- 

tings, and cozy, cheery dinners, and concerts, 

and iectures, and all that! How sonorously does 
Emerson usher in the wintry king : 


“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the tields, 


Drawer. 


Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fire-place, inclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. D——, a local elder in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having left the 
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traveling ministry, became a clerk in the General 
Land Office at Washington. He did not, how- 
ever, entirely neglect polemic theology, as the 
following anecdote shows : Finding in the same 
office a Presbyterian minister of the genuine old 
‘blue stocking” school, he engaged in repeated 
controversies, Which, however, were brought to 
a summary close by the following big gun which 
the Doctor got off amidst tremendous applause 
from the listening clerks : 
“ RPITOME OF CALVINISM. 

‘1, A man gets religion when he doesn’t want it. 

2, When he gets it he does not know it. 

3, If he knows it he has not got it. 

. If he has it he can not lose it. 

“5, If he loses it he never had it.” 

A story is told of Senator Morgan and an 
office-seeker that is worthy of preservation in the 
Drawer : 

The seeker was in Washington. His claim for 
place was a fair one, his papers strong, his friends 
active, influential, and persistent. But, some- 
how, things did not work together for good in 
his behalf, and he began to lose confidence in 
every thing and every body, and to realize the 
fact that when the American citizen becomes a 
politician and legislator his promises, in the lan- 
guage of Counselor O’Botherem, ‘* Banish like 
the skeesmatic taints of the rainbow, which the 
wary huntsman vainly to no purpose endeavors 
to ensnare.” As a last resort, he was advised 
by a legal and military gentleman of experience 
and astuteness in emergencies of this sort to go 
to Governor Morgan, lay the case frankly before 
him, and solicit his support. ‘The seeker, acting 
upon this suggestion, proceeded forthwith to the 
Senatorial abode, was ushered into the reception- 
room, and awaited the advent of the Senator. 
The interview was brief, and not altogether sat- 
isfactory, judging from his account of it, which 
was something like this: 

‘Well, you saw Governor Morgan ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* How did he receive you ?” 

‘**Oh, admirably! No one could have been 
received with greater dignity or respect. In fact, 
he received me as the toast to the memory of 
Washington is received at public entertainments 
—standing and in silence !” 

And that was all the seeker took by his mo- 
tion. The office was given to another. 


Sprakine of Washington reminds us of an 
incident that shows how applicants for office are 
rewarded when the appointing power is an ex- 


pert. A member of Congress from one of the 
New York districts said to his friend, who was 
Clerk of the House: 

**Here is a good fellow that ought to be pro- 
vided for; can’t you do something for him ?” 

** Don’t see how I can; haven't a place va- 
cant.” 

** Well, make a place!” 

**Didn’t think of that; perhaps I can. Let 
me see—ah! yes—there’s a man down stairs who 
runs the steam-engine that pumps air through 


the ventilators ; I can make your friend an as- | 
sistant-engineer, at $1200 a year,” which was | 


done, 

A day or two afterward the new appointee 
happened, oddly enough, to be down in the en- 
gine-room (it was the only time, the place being 
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a sinecure), when a gentleman who was curious 
to know something of the mode by which the 
Capitol was ventilated walked in, and, after look- 
ing at the engine, said : 

‘**A very nice engine! 
power Is it f 

**Horse-power! It ha’n’t got no horse-power 
at all—it, goes by steam!” 


Of how many horse- 


Aw Indiana correspondent, many years ago 
| foreman of the Wilsontown lron-W orks, Lanark 
shire, Scotland, tells us of a character then un- 
der his supervision, named David Henderson. 

** Davie” had previously been sexton of a church 
six miles from the works. While one day dig- 
ging a grave for a young child, a person asked 
him: ‘* Hoo’s trade, Davie, this guid weather ?” 
[Grave-digging in that place was paid according 
to size.] Davie looked up, shook his head, and 
replied: ‘* Trade, ye’re speerin’? Awfu’ dull! 
I ha’ena buried a leevin’ soul this sax weeks but 
smouts [littlechildren }, and thae dinna pay weel.” 

** Davie” died while I was at Wilsontown, and 
I assisted in laying him out. He had been sick 
a month, had not been shaved, and of course 
looked quite rough. Some one said to Nell, his 
wife, ** Davie looks unco gruesome [ grim] like; 
had we no better shave him?” Nell replied: 
‘*Ne’er fash yer thum’; just’let him that taks 
the hide tak the hair too!” . 

Ir Archdeacon Denison, of England, could be 
made a candidate in that country, and this for 
some high distinction in the gift of the noble 
army of martyrs who are in favor of, but are not 
favored with, short sermons, he would receive 
the largest vote ever cast for a mortal. In a 
recent speech at Wolverhampton he said that, 
generally, sermons were very dull things indeéd. 
He was dining lately with an English gentleman 
who had been a long time in India, and the con- 
versation turned upon preaching. He (the Arch- 
deacon) remarked that he aimed at preaching 
ten minutes in the morning. ‘* Dear me, Sir, 
where do you live?” asked the gentleman; ‘‘J 
should like to come to your « hurch eve ry Sunday | 


Last winter, when Bishop —— was making 
his annual visitation to the churches of his dio- 
cese, he came to ——. A little boy overheard 
some ladies returning from church make certain 
complimentary remarks about the Bishop. One 
thought him very handsome; another that his 
appearance was angelic. Knowing that the Bish- 
op was to be at his father’s house after serv- 
ice the boy went home, and after being some 
time with his mother asked where the Bishop 
was. Mother answered, ‘* With papa in the oth- 
er room.” ‘The little man opened the door, 
peered into the ‘‘other” room, and beheld the 
paternal and the Bishop enjoying their weeds. 
After staring a little he returned to mamma and 
the ladies and asked what ‘‘ angelic” meant. On 
being told, he said: ‘** Ma, do all the angels sit 
in parlors, with their feet cocked up on the table, 
and smoke cigars ?” , 

What an absurd question! 


Coronet Isaac Barnes, of Boston, who died 
a few years ago, was an officer under the United 
States Government. He was a man of great wit 
and humor, full of rare and racy stories, which 
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he always told with the most imperturbable grav- 
ity, while his listeners were convulsed with laugh- 
ter. His stories always received a flavor from 
his peculiar voice, which was quite thin and 
pitched upon a high key, and, in his later years, 
** turned again toward childish treble.” 

In his last sickness he very forcibly illustrated 
Pope's well-known line of the 


‘*Ruling passion strong in death.” 


His physician came in an evening or two be- 
fore he died, and asked him how he was feeling. 

‘**Sha’n’t live till morning,” said the Colonel, 
feebly. 

**Oh yes, I think you will; you don’t seem to 
be very near your end.” 

**Yes, Iam,” piped out the Colonel. 

The doctor then felt of his feet, and finding 
them quite warm, he said to him: ‘* Your feet 
feel quite warm; I think there is no immediate 
danger.” 

**Can't help it; sha’n’t live till morning,” per- 
sisted the sick man. 

** But,” said the doctor, ‘‘ your extremities are 
warm, Colonel. Did you ever know any one to 
be very near dying whose feet were as warm as 
yours are ?” 

**That’s nothing to do with it. I sha’n't live 
till morning,” wheezed out the Colonel, as if he 
were determined to die. 

‘* You are quite unreasonable, Colonel,” gently 


interposed the doctor. ‘* / never knew a man to | 


be very near his end whose feet are as warm as 
yours.” 

** Well, J have.” 

** Who, pray ?” 

Turning*toward the doctor with a droll twinkle 
in his eyes, he laboringly gasped out: 

** John Rogers !” 

. ‘an 

Berore the battle of Lookout Mountain, Ten- 
nessee, the Eleventh Army Corps, which had 
been in camp near that mountain, left¢heir camp 
in light marching order, to participate in the bat- 
tle of Mission Ridge. The Quarter-Masters of 
the different regiments were left with a sufficient 
guard in charge of camp and garrison equipage 
until the return of the troops. During the battle 
of Lookout Mountain the Quarter-Master of the 
Hundred and Forty-first New York Volunteers 
—who, by-the-way, was not particularly distin- 
guished for his bravery, but exhibited a fond- 
ness of display—arranged himself in the most 
elaborate style, and, mounted upon his horse, 
with field-glass slung over his shoulder, rode out 
to witness the battle. Seeing a single mounted 
officer a sliort distance to the right, evidently 


upon the same mission as himself, the intrepid | 
Quarter-Master rode toward him. When within | 
a few feet of him, much to his surprise he dis- | 


covered it was General Joe Hooker, who, having 
dispatched his entire staff with orders to the dif- 


ferent commanders, was momentarily left alone. | 


Wishing to send an order to General Osterhaus, 
he motioned our non-combatable friend to ap- 
proach, and addressed him thus : 

** Lieutenant, do you see that column moving 
to the left? That is General Osterhaus’s division. 
Give my compliments to the General, and di- 
rect him to move his command by the right 
flank.” 

The Quarter-Master, thinking if the General 
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| knew he was a non-combatant he would not send 
| him, replied, with some pomposity : 

**T am Quarter-Master of the Hundred and 
Forty-first Regiment New York Volunteers,” 

**I don’t care a —— who you are! Obey 
that order at once!” ‘ 

The only alternative was to go; so, putting 
spurs to horse, our heroic friend disappeared, 
and under a heavy fire of artillery rode up to 
| General Osterhaus, and said: : ‘ 

**General Osterhaus, Joe Hooker told me to 
tell you to march your division by the right flank,” 
| ‘The General, scanning him closely, asked: 
‘** What staff are you on?” ; 

**T ain’t on any body’s staff.” 

-‘* Then I shall not obey the order.” 

**Do as you —— please; that’s what Joe 
Hooker told me to tell you.” And with that he 
was off at a break-neck pace, avoiding ‘‘ Joe 
| Hooker,” and returning to camp with the de 
termination never again to let his curiosity oyver- 
come his courage. ; 





An! dear young mothers who read the Drawer, 
| do we not make your dear hearts merry by re- 
producing the following cheery lines to the only 
|monarch tolerated by our ‘‘ fierce Democracie” 
|—the King of the Cradle: 


“Draw back the cradle-curtains, Kate, 

| While watch and ward you're keeping, 
| Let's see the monarch lie in state, 
| And view him while he’s sleeping. 
He smiles and clasps his tiny hand, 

As sunbeams in come streaming; 
A world of baby fairy-land 

He visits while he’s dreaming. 


‘*Monarch of pearly powder puff 

Asleep in nest so cozy, 

Shielded from breath of breezes rough 
By curtains warm and rosy; 

He slumbers soundly in his cell, 
As weak as one decrepit, 

Though King of Coral, Lord of Bell, 

+» And Knight of Bath that’s tepid! 





**Ah! lucky tyrant! Happy lot! 
Fair watchers without number, 
To sweetly sirg beside his cot, 
And hush him off to slumber; 
White hands in wait to smooth so neat 
His pillow when it’s rumpled, 
On couch of rose-leaves fresh and sweet, 
Not one of which is crumpled! 


““Will yonder dainty, dimpled hand— 
Size, nothing and a quarter— 
E’er clasp a sabre, lead a band 
To glory and to slaughter? 
And, may I ask, will those blue eyes— 
In baby patois “ peepers”— 
Fer in the House of Commons rise, 
And strive to catch the Speaker's? 
} * . 7 * * . * 
| “Then take your babe, Kate, kiss him so, 
Fast to your bosom press him! 
Of mother’s love what does he know, 
Though closely you caress him ? 
Ah! what a man will be that boy, 
What mind and education, 
If he fulfills the hope and joy 
Of mother’s aspiration .” 





Mr. D——,, of this city, has the honor of sub- 
mitting to a jury of his peers the following war- 
like and loyal jeu d’esprit : , 

When the secession fever was at its height a 
son of a well-known clergyman of the town de- 
termined to secede, and announced his determin- 
ation of going to Richmond. 

| **What to do there?” quoth Mr, D——. 
| §*'To get into the Engineer Corps,” 
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‘*You had better get into an ven -core, and 
then you can se-cede without further trouble.” 
This was a prompt and truly American reply, 
and in this way was the Northern heart “ fired” 
for the struggle! 


WE have a little revelation from Springfield, 
Massachusetts. A lady, young, attractive, and 
just married, left her home in th: at city and went 
into the country accompanied by her husband. 
Soon after her début as Mrs. H—— she attend- 
ed a sewing society. After the usual subjects of 
conversation had received attention the lunar 
eclipse was alluded to. 

** Mrs. H——, did you sit up to see it, eh ?” 

‘*No, I did not,” was the reply ; ‘*‘ Mr. H—— 
sat up. In Springfield, where I came from, they 
are such a bore—we have them so often ! 

V——, an ignorant but 
was elected Sheriff of —— County, Ohio. At 
the close of the first term of court after V 
had entered on his office he undertook to an- 
nounce the final adjournment in the usual form : 

‘Hear ye! hear ye! the Court of Common Pleas 
of Cor mty is now adjourned sine die.” Just 
as he had completed the sentence a young attor- | 
ney at his elbow whispered: ‘* V— 
wrong; you should have adjourned court. sine 
Deo.” At once V—— began again, in his bawl- 
ing tones, as all were leaving the court- “room, and 
pronounced the formula: ‘*‘ Hear ye! hear ye! 
the Court of Common Pleas of —— County i s 
now adjourned sine Deo!” The disappointed 
suitors thonght V—— was right. 


well-meaning man, 


Tue following incident, narrated by a clergy- 
man, occurred not long ago in Tompkins County : 

In the town of L—— lived an old fellow who 
was known as a drinking, swearing old repro- 
bate—and, some said, given to stealing occasion- 
ally. During the course of a ‘‘revival” in the 
vicinity ‘* Old Joe” made professions of religion, 
and was to be baptized. ‘*Old Joe” having ex- 
pressed his preference for ‘‘immersion” instead 
of sprinkling, the ceremony took place at a con- 
venient spot near an old saw-mill. While the 
congregation were waiting expectant, an old 
Dutchman was observed to clamber up hastily 
among the timbers of the old mill. The cere- 
mony proceeded with due solemnity till just as the 
minister and convert were leaving the water, when 
a voice called out, far above the crowd: ‘* Souse 
him agin, Elder! souse him agin! he's a dirty 
dog!” Waving spoken, the Dutchman scrambled 
down and disappeared. 

Ir is claimed and conceded*that woman's love 
is stronger and more enduring than man’s. For 
proof of this a correspondent relates the following 
incident : 

In the town of J—— lived a happy pair, of the 
Hard-Shell Baptist persuasion. The husband had 
imbibed the notion that a man had good and 
lawful right to whip his wife. This opinion was 


mistress of his heart and house. 
i 


-, you were | 
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ceundies as was their wont at eallapien « service, 
The meeting was duly opened, and the culprit 
called up, and, having heard the charge, was 
asked what he had to say. He turned to his dear 
wife, and said : sathey, did ever I lick you?” 
She promptly re Pp lie ad ‘**Yes, many atime! and 
whose busine ss is it?” 

Every thing tl satisfactory they received 
the benediction and departed—all parties well 
pleased at the happy termination of this difficulty. 

In the old town of W , in the Pine-tree 
State, lived one of those unfortunate lords of 
creation who had, in not a very long life, vut 
on mourning for three departed wives. But time 
assuages heart-wounds as well as those of the 
flesh. In due time a fourth was inaugurated 
He was a very 
prudent man, and suffered nothing to be wasted. 
When the new mistress was putting things to 
rights, while cleaning up the attic she came 
across a long piece of board, and was about 
launching it out of the window, when little Sadie 
interposed, and said: ‘‘Oh, don’t, mamma! that 
is the board papa lays out his wives on, and he 
it!” Nevertl ut it went. 


“ec 


wants to save heless, « 


Jor S—— resides in Southern Oregon. When 
his wife arrived in San Francisco, en route to 
join her lord, a gentleman asked her if she came 
by water. 

‘* Yes, I came by steamboat.” 

‘* What steam-ship ?” 

** Well, I don’t know what the name on’t was; 
Sary Navady [Sierra Nevada} was on to the 
blankits, but I don't rally know whether “twas 
the name of the chamber-maid or the game of the 
steamboat!” 

Evidently not an operator in ‘* Pacific Mail.” 


A WASHINGTON 


official noticed in that city a 
few days since a sign which read thus: 


WoDNecol, 
which hieroglyphics were meant to inform people 
at the Federal capital that wood and coal were 
for sale by the intelligent freedman who occupied 
the premises. The stock of the ‘‘ house” con- 
sisted of two barrels of anthracite, and about an 
eighth of a cord of bass-wood. 

Durine the session of the last Legislature at 
Albany one of the representatives from this city, 
Mr. James Irving, knowing the frauds that had 
long been practiced by hay-dealers in using logs 


| of wood to bale hay, determined to procure the 


| 


the strongest when he had imbibed freely of the | 


spirit of his jug, instead of the better spirit. On} 
one of those occasions he felt it a duty to flagel- | 
late his better-half. She made complaint to the | 
good deacon of the church, and a day was a > | 
pointed to discipline him. ‘The church was gath- 
ered together, and the loving couple appeared 


passage of an act that would protect New York- 
ers from this outrageous swindle. ‘Toward the 
close of the session an opportunity occurred that 
enabled him to act, and he pushed his little bill 
through the House. It went up to the Senate, 
where, unfortunately, it met a different fate. 

‘* How came your bill to be defeated?” asked 
one of Mr. Irving’s friends. 

‘*Why, you see,” replied James, “it was re- 
ferred to a committee the chairman of which was 
from a heavy lumber district up north, Ww here /ogs 
are legal tenders and hay don’t count !’ 


Every body has experienced all the sweemess 


and delight of calling some one “ darling.” The 
old man’s darling, the husband’s darling, the 
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wife’s darling, the mother’s darling, the lover's 
darling—all have known something about it ; but 
turn you to Webster, or Worcester, or Johnson, 
or search through Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 


cordance, or Crabbe’s Synonyms, and you will | 


find no definition of the ‘* article” or noun so de- 
licious and entirely satisfactory as the following, 
which we clip from a country newspaper. It 
would be a pleasure, if we knew it, to give the 
author’s name: 


“It is the dear little beaming girl who meets one on 
the door-step; who flings her fair arms around one’s 
neck, and kisses one with her whole soul of love; who 
seizes one’s hat: who relieves one of one’s coat, and 
hands the tea and toast so prettily: who places her 
elfish form at the piano and warbles forth, unsolicit- 
ed, such delicious songs; who casts herself at one’s 
foot-stool and clasps one’s hand and asks eager, un- 
heard-of questions, with such bright eyes and flushing 
face, and on whose light, flossy curls one places one’s 
hand and breathes ‘God bless her!’ as the fairy form 
departs |” 

WuETHER true or not we are unable to say, 
but the Drawer has heard that at a recent social 
gathering of medical gentlemen, given in honor 
of a prominent practitioner from a neighboring 
city, a lady, not more noted for her beauty than 
wit, rallied Dr. B—— on his limited practice. 
This spurred the Doctor up a little, and brought 
the reply: ‘‘ The druggists think differently, for 
I send so many prescriptions that ‘the Glorious 
Company of the’ Apothecaries praise me?” 

“*Ah!” answered the lady, ‘‘ but what say the 
‘Noble Army of Martyrs,’ your patients ?” 

Tue raid by the Government Inspectors on 
the whisky distillers and tobacco dealers has sent 
consternation into the dens of all who are rogues. 
For the tipplers we have small sympathy; but 
what shall we say for the chewers atid smokers ? 
So many respectable people, so many nice people, 
s0 many pious people, do so love the consolations 
of the weed! One of these, doubtless a saintly 
old man, has written six lines that should have 
made King James ashamed of his ‘‘ Counterblast 
to Tobacco,” and that should cause our relentless 
revenue-inspectors to treat with tenderness those 
crooked people who are a little unsound on the 
tobacco question : 

“Much meat doth gluttony procure 

To feed men fat as swine, 

But he’s a frugal man indeed 
That on a leaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin for his hands 
His fingers’-ends to wipe, 

That hath his kitchen in a box, 
His roast-meat in a pipe!” 








He was a clever man who said that ‘‘men of 
letters are a peculiar class. They are never com- 
monplace or prosaic—at least those of them that 
mankind care for. They are airy, wise, gloomy, 
melodious spirits. They give us the language we 
speak, they furnish the subjects of our best talk. 
They are full of generous impulses and senti- 
ments, and keep the world young. ‘The air is 
full of their voices. Their books are the world’s 
holiday and play-ground, and into these neither 
care, nor the dun, nor despondency can follow 
the enfranchised man.” 








Is the man who thrashes his wife and children 
a ‘** Family Miller ?”—When a smile plays about 
your mouth what is its little game ?—When a 
man loses his temper does he ever offer a reward ? 
—Is it a policeman’s duty to take up a bill ?>— 
What is the ‘‘ number” of the thread of an argu- 
ment ?—Is the needle-work of scolds cross patch- 
work ? 


Hopkinton sends its little contribution in the 
shape of the following copv of an account recent- 
ly presented to an estimable lady of that place : 


HopxntTon 14 1867 
Worked for Mrs Claflin halling timbers 


planting man an horse an boy on day........ -. 500 
howing man and two boys the after noon........ 300 


P Rarrary 


Tue vicissitudes of fortune to which the “ able 


editor” of many a rural journal has been subject- 
ed has again found expression from the pen of 
Albert F. Yost, Esq., who has just emitted him- 
self from the responsible editorship of the Wyo- 
ming Republican, published at Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Yost thus paints his emo- 
tions at the unhappy event: 


“With this half-sheet, dear reader of the Republican, 
it is our intention to bid you a sorrowful farewell, 
This may surprise and disgust you, for we are vain 
enough to believe that our paper has been a welcome 
visitor—not up to the pve 9 in any respect, but it 
was our design to improve as we went along—and you 
are all loth to see it gounder. Yet such, you see, is its 
manifest destiny. We are flat broke—so completely 
strapped that if one-hundred-acre farms were selling 
at twenty-five cents a-piece we couldn't muster enough 
to buy a wild plum-tree. That is why we are com- 
pelled to stop. 

“Our people have a wrong conception of us, we 
fear. Understand that we were born pretty much in 
the manner children are born now—a good while 
ago, it is true, but that don’t affect the truth of our 
statement. Being born in the flesh we are too mate- 
rial, we fear, to get quite fat on promises, with glimpses 
of success in the future, and nothing to appeas® the 
clamorous demands of the present. When we came 
into this beautiful world money happened to be very 
scarce, and we knew by intuition that we were to be 
the architect of our own fortune—were bound to hew 
our way through the awkwardest material, and under 
the roughest circumstances, but we are not prepared to 
weather it in Wyoming County. There don't appear to 
be enough of the true Christian element among you— 
are too selfish, don’t want to get acquainted with any 
body but yourself—allow a friendless stranger to seek 
his company among the low and vulgar, or if he is too 
refined for that, he may mould and rot in his own in- 
dividuality. You are not sociable enough. We might 
possibly give you some advice, but we forbear. Look 
at your rickety town with your eyes open. Rid your- 
selves of some of the rich fossils of last century, and 
it will do you incalculable good. Elect men to fill 
your Borough offices who are enterprising, and if you 
haven't them import them. Devote more energy and 
money to the cause of education. Build a respectable 
institution — in an inhabitable spot. And in 
advance of all pay your debts, and do not suffer the 
sheriff to settle with your creditors. 
won't be included in any one’s bill. 

‘“*We came into the county two months ago with 
the full intention of keeping ‘the Republican running 
or bust.’ We go back with the not very pious but 
quite forcible legend of ‘ Busted, by ——’ fearfully and 
painfully distinct upon every part and parcel of us. 

“Our professional brethren will let us down easily 
as possible under the circumstances. We are sorry 
that in our retirement we will not be able to subscribe 
for all of our exchanges. If any have words of com- 
fort and consolation to administer to us in our ‘critical 
condition’ we will be glad to know it; and if any fee) 





This advice 





Tue following queries are submitted to the | like dropping a tear, we say, quite parenthetically, let 


consideration of our country readers, who, in the 
long January evenings, can write up and send us 
answers : 


it drop. If any have a job for us, please address us at 
| Bloomsburg, Pa. 
“To our readers we also say farewell; and though 
| we have never seen very many of you, we feel just as 


. 
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friendly toward you. We regret that our relations are 
thus abruptly suspended, and that you owe us so much 
money, but your easy consciences will fix that all 
right, we have no doubt. 

«We then slowly vanish from public view like foam 
upon the ocean—a little heavier, but as beautiful—and 
lose ourself once more in our quiet and 
and become plainly i 


At a recent meeting in Kentucky, held for the 
purpose of helping along the building of a rail- 
road, one of the speakers, remarking that the 
Ohio River was getting too low for navigation, 
and warming with animation, said, with great 
emphasis: ‘*We are getting short of water!” 
Pausing a moment to recover his thoughts (or 
wind), he was surprised to see an inebriated Ken- 
tuckian arise and say: ‘‘ All you’ve got [hic] to 
do then; is to [hic] put in more whisky £” 


BrsHop QuintTarp, of Tennessee, is one of the 
live bishops of the American Episcopal Church, 
a man of remarkable energy, fine ability, of child- 
like simplicity of character, with a thorough con- 
tempt for every kind of sham. He was one of 
the dignitaries who attended the Pan-Anglican 
Council, and while in London frequently ad- 
dressed audiences quite unlike those he is called 
upon to address in the mountains of Tennessee. 
On one of these occasions (it was not in church) 
he ‘brought the house down” by illustrating his 
point with the following story of a negro planta- 
tion preacher : 

I was visiting a plantation, and the bell was 
rung, and the negroes, numbering some five hun- 
dred, gathered in the parlors and piazzas of the 
house—belonging, unfortunately for himself, to 
a bachelor. After reading a chapter to them I 
preached, and said that I would hold a service 
the next day to baptize such as should be pre- 
sented. I baptized between seventy and eighty, 
and, after a service, I fell into conversation with 
‘Uncle Tony,” a plantation preacher. . I asked 
him about various Christian doctrines, and final- | 
ly said : 

‘*And what about the resurrection ?” 

With a very solemn face he replied : 

“You see, massa, intment is intment.” 

a } 

‘*Well, you see dere is a speritual body, and | 
dis body made out of dus’.” 

“Te 

‘* Well, you see, when the Angel Gabriel comes 
down from Heaben, and goin’ up and down de 
Riber Jordan, a-blowin’ of his trumpet, and the 
birds of Heaben singin’, and de bells of Heaben | 
ringin’, and de milk and de honey rainin’ down | 
on all de hills of Heaben, he will bring de sper- 
itual body wid him down from Heaben, and take 
dis here body up out of de dus’, and take the 
intment and rub it on, den stick togedder—and 
dar dey is!” 


Tue negro, far more acutely than his white 
brother, feels the intellectual inferiority that 
“doth hedge him in,” and will keep him hedged 
until he determines to educate himself. An in- 
stance of this lowliness occurred in the case of an 
old “uncle” who professed to be indifferent as | 
to a future state, believing that ‘‘dey’ll make 
niggers work eben in heaben!” 
tried to argue him out of his opinion by repre- 
senting this not to be the case, as there was no | 


} 


happy family, 
A. F. Yost.” | 


A clergyman | — 


work for him cr any one else to do. His answer 
was: ‘* You gwo ’way, massa; I know better! 
If dere’s no oder work for culled pussons up dar, 
dey'll make um shub de clouds along!” 


WE can appreciate the kindly feeling that 
prompted the editor of one of our religious week- 
lies to introduce a poem in these words: ** The 
following lines were written more than sixty years 
ago, by one who has slept many years in his grave 
merely for his own amusement!” 


For brevity and aptness we have seldom read 
& more appropriate tombstone inscription than 
this ; 
To tne Memory or Mar? Mcm 
Silence is Wisdom. 


Tue following was lately perpetrated on : 
member of the Nashville bar by Judge Brien, of 
the Ninth Judicial Circuit, while presiding in a 
case of some importance. During the argument 
of one of the counsel, who at the moment was 
reading very loudly and impressively some point 
of law that he desired to impress on the mind of 
the jury he was interrupted by the Judge, who, 
with an air of great candor and gravity, said : 

** Mr. Sperrlock, don’t read so loud, please ; 
you will disturb and wake up the jury!” 
whom had fallen asleep. 


1 


one of 


—_-_-_— «¢ 

3, at a General Term of the Supreme 
Court of this State, held in the Eighth District, 
two young and clever lawyers were in attendance, 
both of whom were subsequently elevated to the 
Supreme Bench, and one of whom is now in act- 
ive service. They were appointed at that term 
to examine candidates for admission to the bar, 
and report to the Court in writing. The exam- 
ination was made, and with becoming gravity and 
decorum the following report was delivered : 


In 185 


SUPREME COURT, ALLEGHANY GENERAL TERM, 
In the Matter of Certain Young Men. 


The undersigned, to whom the Court 
Referred the Students’ class, 

To ascertain and then report 
Whether the same could “pass,” 

Have been attended at their room, 
This morn from eight to ten, 

And diligently have put through 
Those interesting nine young men. 

On various subjects of the law, 
Commercial, Common, Civil, 

Of Nature, Nations, and of God, 
And some laws of the D—1. 

We have examined them with care, 
And their acquirements seen 

(The questions on the last-named law 
Were chiefly put by Green), 

And find their Enowledge just enough 
To warrant a report, 

That they be suffered to come in 
And practice on the Court. 

Wherefore we've come to the conclusion, 
May it please the Court, to urge ye 

That all shall be admitted to 
The benefit of clergy.* 

And though we had some doubt at first 
(A subject we were vexed on), 

We think this class ought not to loose 
Their “‘ Parsons” (Day) and ‘‘ Sexton.” 

In testimony of which fact, 
For want of room at bottom, 

Our hands*and names here on the back 
Deliberately we've sot ‘em. 

September 7, 1853. 





* The benefit of clergy was defined by some of the class “ the 
right of Christian burial; by others “the privilege of being at 
tended at the gallows by a priest.”’ 
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An excellent regulation is that which requires 
newly-ordained ministers to have a diploma, or 
certificate of ordination, or some sort of official 
license to act as clergymen; but never, until the 
following reached us from Missouri, were we 
aware that in that region it is called a pedigree. 
The importance of such documents is seen in the 
following : 

Last year a man named c- ~, who had been 
a chapl: 1in in the Confederate : returned 
to one of the back counties in Missouri, and mar- 
ried a widow with several children. The couple 
quarreled, and a divorce was pending in the court, 
and the lawyers and young men around town 
had counted on some rare sport, when, to their 
disappointmentg the clerical man and his better- 
half ‘* vamosed the ranche,”’ and were next heard 
of in one of the border counties in Arkansas. 
The following letter was addressed to the County 
Clerk in* Missouri, and will explain the present 
domestic condition of this couple: 

“ Pope Co., ARK., July 30, 1867 

* Dear Frienp,—I wish to inform you about my sit- 
uation. C- broat me to Arkansas, and has cut up 
heare as bad as ever, and left me agane. My boy told 
heare that C—— left Mo. on account of a rit that was 
aganste him, and he denies it, And you all noa about 
it, I want you to fix out C——'s pedagre, and send it 
to me, dont fale, The boy is afrade of C——, and C—— 
threatens him, When we come here he tried to get a 
licens to preach, and could not get them—They want- 
ed him to send to Missouri for his pedagre, I want 
you to start that letter with his pedagre so that I can 
get it by the Second Monday in September, I will 
Stay till it comes, and then come back to Missouri." 


A CLERICAL friend, who took a little vacation 
last autumn in the Adirondacks, favors us with 
the following notice affixed to the door of a tav- 
ern in that region, and copied by him verbatim 
for the Drawer : 


“Notes is hear By Given By the under Named Over | 
Sear of Deastrict No5 that the None resadent road tax 
will Bee worked Beetweean the 10 day of June and 
the first of October townShip 33 N4y 105 days townShip 


200 days On the road from Seedr river Bredge to 
Speedges ‘meder Juden Lake June the 8 1865 

* Joun Brooks 
“ Over Seedir on deastrict No 5” 


WE are quite willing to concede the sincerity 
of certain men who are opposed to Foreign Mis- 
sions, deeming that here in New York is a mis- 
sionary field larger, more easily worked, and 
more promising for results than any that are now 
sustained at such heavy expense abroad: but, 
while avowing our own conviction in favor of 
foreign effort, it may not be inappropriate to state 
the action of a good man in Bishop Neely’s dio- 
cese (Maine). 
these foreign projects he gave twenty-five cents, 
but stopped the agent as he was departing, and 
said: ‘* Here’s a dollar to pay the expense of 
getting that ‘ quarter’ to the heathen!” 


Or the numerous fluids which an active com- 
petition has caused to be prepared and submitted 
to the palate of the American citizen, we have | 
recently been informed of one which has not yet 
found its way into the vocabulary of Monsieur 
Blot, although he must have heard of, and per- 
haps has sat in gustatory judgment upon it. A 
few days since Bridget Mulrooney was sent by 


On being solicited to aid one of | 


| ** Why,” 


her mistress, who kept a first-class boarding- | 


house in West Street, to the warehouse of the 
** Great American Tea Company,” to buy a pound 
of those delicious leaves whose extract doth 


| vensburg, Virginia, 
| sentatives 





‘“cheer but not inebriate.” 
clerk : 

“*T want a pound of tay.” 

** What kind of tea ?” 

‘** The kind me missus gets.” 

** Well, what kind, and what price ?” 

** Sure, and I know nothin’ about the price. 

**We have four-shilling, six-shilling, 
ten, and twelve-shilling—all sorts ; 
what you want.” 

** Well, I know nothin’ at all about the price 
but I know the kind ; it’s boardin’-hous¢ tay 
we want, so jist give us a pound o' that. 

And having obtained the requisite avoirdupois 
of the pure *‘ boarding-house” chop, she returned 
to the edifice so dear to her. 


Thus she to 


ei ght, 
only tell me 


A Boston correspondent thinks it quite evi- 
dent that Mr. Webster, in his quotation at the 
New Hampshire Festival, had in mind Words- 
worth’s Sonnet to Wicliffe, which runs thus: 

* As thou these ashes, little brook! 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 

Into main ocean they, this deed accurst 

An emblem yields to friends and enemies 

How the bold Teacher's Doctrine, sanctitied 

By truth, shall spread, through the world dispersed.” 

Mr. Webster, 
as follows: 


wilt bear 


it will be remembered, gave it 


“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wicliffe's dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.” 

Aw admirer of the Magazine in general, and 
of the Drawer and Dodge Club in particular, 
thinks the following from the ‘* Dark Dépét” 
City worthy of perusal : 

Sam B——, a young lawyer, who has hereto- 
fore figured in the Drawer, was noted as a wag 
as well as a lover of the ardent. During a recess 
in the court-room, Charles F—— (who, from 
driving a milk-wagon, in which vocation he was 
succeeded by a younger brother, had risen to 
prominence at the bar) inquired what beverage 
he liked best for a steady drink. 

‘* Well,” replied Sam, ‘‘ after a thorough trial, 
I think the water from my grandfather's well is 
about the best steady drink I can find.” 

** Do you indulge in the use of water as a drink 
as much as formerly?” inquired F——. 

** Well, no; since I left off taking milk of the 
F s I have used much less !” 

An audible smilg in court. 


GENERAL KiLpataick proved himself a gallant 
soldier, if he was now and then a trifle vain. In 
the winter of 1863-4, while stationed at Ste- 
many Senators and Repre- 
from Congress, with their wives and 
daughters, visited his camp. Among the ladies 
was Miss H——, who was much engrossed in the 
business of the Sanitary Commission. One day, 
in the presence of Miss H——, the General spoke 
in strong terms against the Commission, its use- 
lessness, and of having beea personally annoyed. 
said the General, with an air of some 
importance, ‘‘I have myself contributed more 
thau five hundred autographs !” 

‘*Oh, well, General,” replied Miss H—-, 
‘*that has not raised us a vast revenue; you 
know we have always sold your autographs twe 
Jor a cent !” 








